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COMEDY  OF  ERRORS.* 


voxj.  ir.  B 


*  CoMEDT  OF  Errors.]  Shakspeare  might  liave  taken  th6 
general  plan  of  this  comedy  from  a  translation  of  the  MemechnU 
of  Flautusy  by  W.  W.  i.  e.  (according  to  Wood)  William  Warner, 
in  159i5»  whose  version  of  the  acrostical  argument  hereafter  quoted 
is  as  follows: 

**  Two  twinne  borne  sonnes  a  Sicill  marchant  had, 
**  Menechmus  one,  and  Sosicles  the  other ; 

''  The  first  his  father  lost,  a  little  lad ; 
^*  The  grandsire  namde  the  latter  like  his  brother : 

^  This  (growne  a  man)  long  travell  took  to  seeke 
*^  His  brotber,  and  to  Epidamnum  came, 

<*  Where  th*  other  dwelt  inricht,  and  him  so  like, 
**  That  citizens  there  take  him  for  the  same, 

**  Father,  wife,  neighbours,  each  mistaking  either, 
**  Much  pleasant  error,  ere  they  meet  togither." 
Perhaps  the  last  of  these  lines  suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  title 
for  his  piece* 

See  this  translation  of  the  Menachmi^  among  six  old  Plays  on 
which  Shakspeare Jbundedf  &c.  published  by  Sn  Leacroft,  Charing< 


At  the  beginning  of  an  address  Ad  Leetoremj  prefixed  to  the 
errata  of  Decker's  Satiromastix^  &c  1602,  is  the  following 
jpassage,  ^Hiich  apparently  alludes  to  the  title  of  the  comedy 
before  us: 

^*  In  steed  of  the  Trumpets  sounding  thrice  before  the  plajf 

b^in,  it  shall  not  be  amisse  (for  him  that  will  read)  first  to 

beholde  this  short  Comedy  of  Errors^  and  where  the  greatest 

enter,  to  give  them  instead  of  a  hisse,  a  gentle  correction." 

...     .•.;•../  ^l\  \  .  Steevens, 

*  I  *•'  •  *•  y  ^uspei^  *tl\iH  ahd  all  other  plays  where  much  rhyme  is  used, 

*  '  *  *  ii!d  especially  Jbng  hobbling  verses,  to  have  been  among  Shak- 

*sgQare!'&ift6r^*e^ly  productions.  Blackstone. 
••*I  «n* possibly  singular  in  thinking  that  Shakspeare  was  not 
*  .tMCider  tlfift*4ifb^^  obligation,  in  forming  this  comedy,  to  War- 
'•Tt^^VtaiHsJdoli  of  the  MenachmL  The  additions  of  Erotes  and 
*  Serephis^  which  do  not  occur  in  that  translation,  and  he 
could  never  invent,  are,  alone,  a  sufficient  inducement  to  be« 
lieve  that  he  was  no  way  indebted  to  it.  But  a  further  and  m«re 
convincing  proof  is,  that  he  has  not  a  name,  line,  or  word,  from 
the  old  play,  nor  any  one  incident  but  what  must,  of  course,  be 
common  to  every  translation.  Sir  William  Blackstone,  I  observe, 
suflpects  *^  this  and  all  other  plays  where  much  rh3rme  is  used, 
ana  especially  long  hobbling  verses,  to  have  been  among  Shak- 
speare's  more  early  productions."  But  I  much  doubt  whethei 
any  of  these  ^*  long  hobbling  verses"  have  the  honour  of  pro- 
ceeding from  his  pen :  and,  in  fact,  the  superior  elegance  and 
harmony  of  his  language  is  no  less  distinguishable  in  his  earliest 
tlian  his  latest  production.    The  truth  is,  if  any  inference  cao 


i 


be  drawn  from  the  most  striking  dissimilarity  of  s^le,  fl(  tissue  » 
different  as  silk  and  worsted,  thiat  this  comedy,  though  boasting 
the  embellishments  of  our  author's  genius,  in  additional  words, 
lines,  speeches,  and  scenes,  was  not  originally  his,  but  proceeded 
from  some  inferior  playwright,  who  was  capable  of  reading  the 
MencBchmi  without  the  help  of  a  translation,  or,  at  least,  did  not 
make  use  of  Warner's*  And  this  I  take  to  have  been  the  case, 
not  only  with  the  three  Parts  of  King  Henry  VL  as  I  think  a  late 
editor  (O  si  5tc  omnia  !)  has  satisfactorily  proved,  but  with  The 
TvM  Gentlemen  of  Verona^  Low^s  Labour's  Lost^  and  King  Ri" 
chard  IL  in  all  which  pieces  Shakspeare's  new  work  is  as  apparent 
as  the  brightest  touches  of  Titian  would  be  on  the  poorest  pcr^ 
formance  of  the  veriest  canvas-spoiler  that  ever  hancUed  a  brush. 
The  originals  of  these  plays  (except  The  Second  and  Third  Parts 
^King  Henry  VL)  were  never  printed,  and  may  be  thought  to 
have  been  put  into  his  hands  by  the  mani^r,  for  the  purpose  of 
alteration  and  improvement,  whidi  we  find  to  have  been  an  oidF> 
nary  practice  of  tlie  theatre  in  his  time.  We  are  therefore  no 
longer  to  look  upon  the  above  ^'  pleasant  and  fine  conceited  co« 
medie,"  as  entiUed  to  a  situation  among  the  **  six  plays  en  which 
Shakspeare  founded  his  Measure  Jbr  Measure^*  &c.  of  which  I 
ahould  hope  to  see  a  new  and  improved  edition.  Ritsok. 
This  comedy,  I  believe,  was  written  in  1593.    Maloki« 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


iSpIiims^  Duke  of  Ephestis. 
jEgsoTiy  a  Merchant  of  Syracuse. 

Antipholus  oZ-Syradusc-^J^^^^  ^o  each  other. 

Unmnoqf'E^hesnsj^Tmn  brothers^  and  Attend-- 

Drornk)  o^Syracuse^  |  ants  on  the  tzvo  Antii^oWs. 

Bdltihiazai*^  a  Merchant. 

Angelo,  a  Goldsndth. 

A  Merchant y  Friend  to  Antiptiolus  of  Syracuse, 

Pinch^  a  Schoolmaster^  and  a  Conjurer. 

^milia^  Wife  to  /Egeon,  an  Abbess  at  Ephesus^ 
Adriana,  fFife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus. 
Luciana,  her  Sister. 
Luce^  her  Servant. 
A  Courtezan. 

Gaoler,  Officers,  and  other  Attendant^. 

SCENE,  Ephesus. 


COMEDY  OF  ERRORS. 


ACT  J. 

SCENE  I.  A  Hall  in  the  Duke's  Paiace. 

Enter  Duke,  iCoEON,  Goalcr,  Officers,  and  other 

Attendants. 

JEge.  Proceed,  ScJiinus,  to  procure  my  fiJI, 
And,  by  the  doom  of  death,  end  woes  and  sJl* 

Duke.  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  mone ; 
I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duka 
To  merchants,  our  wellnkaling  countrymen,*-^ 
Who,  wanting  gilders  to  redeem  their  lives. 
Have  sealed  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods^— » 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
"Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us. 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed. 
Both  by  the  Syracusans  arid  ourselves. 
To  admit  no  traffick  to  our  adverse  towns : 
Nay,  more. 

If  any,  bom  at  Ephesus,  be  seen 
At  any  Syracusan  marts  and  fairs. 
Again,  If  any  Syracusan  bom. 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies. 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose ; 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied, 
•To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransome  him^ 
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Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks  ; 
-Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemn  d  to  die. 

^ge.  Yet  this  my  comfort;  when  your  words 
are  done. 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Duke.  Well,  Syracusan,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
Why  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home  ; 
And  for  what  cause  thou  cam'st  to  Ephesus. 

^ge.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  im- 
posed, 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable : 
Yet,  that  the  world  niay  witness,  that  my  end 
Was  wrought  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence,' 
1*11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 
In  Syracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 
Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 
And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad.  • 
With  her  I  liv'd  in  joy ;  our  wealth  increased. 
By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 
To  Epidamnum,  till  my  factor-s  death 
And  ne  (great  care  of  goods  at  random  left) 

'  Was  yprougkt  hy  nature^  not  bu  vHe  qfftncc^  All  his  hearers 
understood  that  the  punishment  he  was  about  to  undergo  was  in 
consequence  of  no  private  crime,  but  of  ih'e  publick  enmity 
between  two  8tat.es,  to  one  of  which  he  belonged  3  but  it  was  a 
general  6uper8ti);ion  amopg  the  anciepts,  (h§t  every  gr^at  and  sud- 
den misfortune  was  tlie  v^pgeaqce  of  heaven  p^rsuin^  men  for 
their  secret  offences.  Hence  the  sentiment  put  mto  the  mouth  of 
the  speaker  was  proper.  By  my  past  life,  (says  he,)  which  I  am 
going  to  relate,  the  world  may  understand,  that  my  present  death 
IS  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence^  [yoroi^ht  by 
nature^']  and  not  the  ejects  oi  divine  vengeance  ovQrtakmg  ipe 
for  my  crimes  {not  by  vUe  gffhiceJ[   WARByRxoN'. 

The  real  meaning  of  this  passage  is  much' less  abstruse  than  that 
which  Warburtop  attributes  to  it.  By  nature  is  meant  natural 
affection*  i^geou  came  to  Ephesus  in  search  of  his  son,  and  tells 
fxis  story,  in'order  to  show  that  his  death  was  in  consequence  oi 
imtural  affection  for  his  child,  not  of  any  criminal  intention. 

M.  Ma&qk, 
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Dr^w  me  from  kind  exnbracements  of  my  spouse : 

From  whom  .my  absence  was  not  six  months  old. 

Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting^  under 

The  pleasing  punishment  that  women  bear^) 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me. 

And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

Tliere  she  had  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons  ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other. 

As  could  not  be  distinguish*d  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  selfsame  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike : 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  bought,  and  broi^ht  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boys. 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return : 

Unwilling  I  agreed ;  alas,  too  soon. 

We  came  aboard : 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sail'd. 

Before  the  always-wind-obeying  deep 

Gave  any  tragick  instance  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  wan^nt  of  immediate  death  ; 

Which,  though  myself  would  gladly  have  embrac'c^ 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come. 

And  piteous  plaining^  of  the  pretty  babes. 

That  moum'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  was  none.— 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boat. 

And  left  the  ship,  then  sinking^ripe,  to  us : 

My  wife,  more  careful  for  the  latter-bom. 

Had  fastened  him  unto  a  small  spare  mast, 
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Such  as  sea-faring  men  provide  for  storms  t. 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  was  bounds 
Whilst  I  had  been  hke  heedful  of  the  other.. 
The  children  thus  disposed,  my  wife  and  I, 
Fixing  our  eyes  on  whom  our  care  was  fix*d. 
Fastened  ourselves  at  either  end  the  mast ; 
And  floating  straight^  obedient  to  the  stream. 
Were  carried  towards  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  tlie  sun,  gazing  upon  the  earth. 
Dispersed  those  vapoura  that  offended  us  ; 
And^  by  the  benefit  of  his  wish'd  light. 
The  seas  wax^d  calm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  ships  fn>m  far  making  amain  to  us. 
Of  Corinth  that,  of  Epidaurus  this : 
But  ere  they  came,—- O,  let  me  say  na  more  I 
Gather  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 
I)uke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man,  do  not  break  off 
so; 
For  we  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

JEge.  O,  had  th^  gods  done  so,  I  had  not  now 
Worthily  term*d  them  merciless  to  us ! 
For,  ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues. 
We  were  encountered  by  a  mighty  rock  ; 
Which  being  violently  borne  upon. 
Our  helpfiil  ship  was  splitted  in  the  midst. 
So  that,  in  this  unjust  divorce  of  us. 
Fortune  had  lefl  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  dqlight  in,  what  to  sorrow  for. 
Her  part,  poor  soul !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  lesser  weight,  but  not  with  lesser  woe. 
Was  carried  with  more  ^peoA  before  the  wind ; 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  fisherman  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought*. 
At  length,  a^nother  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us ; 
And,  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save. 
Gave  helr^l  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests  ^ 
And  would  have  reft  the  ]Qsh^rfi  of  their  ppey^        ^ 
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Htd  not^eir  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail^ 

And    therefore    homeward    did  tbej   bend   their 

course. — 
Thus  ha^e  fon  heard  me  sererM  from  my  bUss  i 
That  by  misfortunes  was  my  Ufe  prolonged. 
To  tell  sad  stories  of  my  own  mishaps. 

Duke.  Andy  for  the  sake  of  them  thou  sorrowesfc 

for. 
Do  me  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
What  hath  befalFn  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

JEge.  My  youngeist  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  car^* 
At  eighteen  years  became  inquisitive 
Afler  his  brother;  and  imp6rtun'd  me. 
That  his  attendant,  (for  his  case  was  hke. 
Reft  of  his  brother,  but  retained  his  name,) 
Might  bear  him  company  in  the  quest  of  him  : 
Whom  whilst  I  labour'd  of  a  love  to  see, 
I  hazarded  the  loss  of  whom  I  lovM. 
Five  sumnicfB  have  I  spent  in  furthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia,* 
And,  coasting  homeward,  came  to  Ephesus ; 
Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loath  to  leave  unsought. 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
But  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
And  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death. 
Could  all  my  troubles  warrant  me  they  live. 


*  Mif  jQiUkUSB^  boy,  and  yet  my  ddest  carf,]|  Shakspesre  hM 
liere  l>een  giuky  of  a  little  forgetrolness,  ^geon  had  md,  pagt 
7,  that  the  youngest  son  was  that  whijch  his  wife  had  tak^ 
care  of; 

**  My  wife,  more  careful  for  lh6  laUer-born^ 
**  Had  fastened  him  unto  a  smidl  spare  mast." 
He  himself  did  the  same  by  the  other;  and  th^i  each,  fixii% 
their  eyes  on  whom  their  care  wa$  fixed,  fastened  t|iemselTes^ 
either  end  of  th^  mast.    M.  Mason. 

3  Roaming  clean  through  fhe  bounds  of  Asia^']  In  the  nortbeili 
parts  of  England  this  word  is  still  useo  instead  of  quite^  JitUjf; 
ffrfectly^  compUtdy. 
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Duke.  Hapless  i£geon^  whom   the  Ssites  hate 
mark'd 
To  bear  the  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
N0W9  trust  me,  were  it  not  against  our  laws^ 
Against  my  crown,  my  oath>  my  dignity^ 
Which  princes,  would  they,  may  not  disannul. 
My  soul  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
But,  though  thou  art  adjudged  to  the  death, 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalFd, 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement. 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I'll  limit  thee  this  day. 
To  seek  thy  help  by  beneficial  help : 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus : 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live ;  if  not,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  die :— ^ 
Gaoler,  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Gaol.  I  will,  my  lord. 

JEge.  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  iEgeon  wend,^ 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  publick  Place. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 

and  a  Merchant. 

Mer.  Therefore,  give  out,  you  are  of  Epidamnum^i 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syracusan  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life^  ^ 
According  to  the  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

x\)endy'\  \.  e.  go.    An  obsolete  word.  ^ 
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•  Ant.  S.  Go  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host. 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  t6  thee* 
Within  this  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  that,ril  view  the  manners  of  the  town^ 
Peruse  the  traders^  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return,  and  sleep  within  mine  inn ; 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
€ret  thee  away. 

Dro.  S.  Many  a  mtin  Would  take  you  at  your  word^ 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean. 

[iJ^iVDao.a 

Aiit.  S.  A  trusty  villain,*  sir ;  that  veiy  oft. 
When  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy, 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  meny  jest&. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town. 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me  ? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants. 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.     Soon,  at  five  o'clock. 
Please  you,  I'll  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart. 
And  afterwards  consort  you  till  bed-time ; 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

AtU.  S.  Farewell  till  then :  I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down,  to  view  the  city. 

Mer.  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content. 

[£.riV  Merchant. 
.    Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  con- 
tent. 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
TTbat  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop  ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself : 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother,  and  a  brother, 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 

^  A  trmty  villain,]  i.  e.  senrant. 
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Enter  Bromio  of  Epheras« 

Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  true  date*— 
What  now  ?  How  chance,  thou  art  returned  so  soon  ? 

Dro.  E.  Returned  so  soon !  rather  approached  too 
late: 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit ; 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell. 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek : 
She  is  so  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold  ; 
Hie  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
You  come  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  hav^  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  last ; 
But  we,  that  know  what  'tis  to  fast  and  pray. 
Are  penitent  for  your  default  to-day. 

Ant.  S.  Stop  m  your  wind,  sir ;  tell  me  this,  I 
pray; 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  save  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  O,— six-pence,  that  I  had  o  Wednesday 
last. 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress*  crupper  ;— 
The  saddlet  had  it,  sir,  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now : 
Tell  mei  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar*st  diou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody  ? 

Jbro.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner : 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post  indeed ; 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate.* 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your 
clock, 

• /  shall  be  post  indeed  ; 

For  she  toUl  score  ytmr  fault  upon  mu  pate,'}  Perhaps,  before 
writing  was  a  general  accomplishment,  a  kind  of  rough  reckonings 
concerning  wares  issued  out  of  a  shop,  was  kept  by  chalk  or 
notches  on  a  post^  till  it  could  be  entered  on  the  books  o(  a  trader* 
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And  strike  you  home  without  a  ine^sei^er. 

Ant.  S.  Come^  Dromio,   oom^^   these  jests   are 

Reserve  theqi  tiil  a  merrier  hour  than  this : 
Where  U  ^  gpld  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee^ 
Dro.  J5.  To  me,  pir  ?  why  you  gave  no  gpld  tQ 

me* 
Ant.  S.  Come  on,  w  kmve ;  have  done  your 
fboUshoe^s^  i 

And  tell  me,  hovr  t2M>u  hast  disposed  thy  clm^e.    ^ 
Dro.  E.  My  chi^rge  viras  but  to  fetch  yoii  from* 
the  mart 
Home  to  yo^r  house,  tbePhcemx,  iir,  to  dinner; 
My  mistress,  aod  her  (ituter,  stay  fer  you. 

Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  christian,  aoswer  m^, 
In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money ; 
Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours,' 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  undisposed : 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 
Dro.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my 
paiB,  ": 

Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders. 
But  not  a  ^ouwa.d  ii^arks  between  you  both. — 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  tjiose  again, 
Percfeitiee,^ou*yirffl  not  bear  tiiem  pati^ly: 
Ant.  S.  '^yihistriess* marks!  whjat  mistress,  slave, 
hast  thou?  * 
'  J)roV  IE.  Ydir  worship's  wi%  my  mistress  at  the 


.n" 


She  that  dotlfRsliJ  till  you  come  home  to  dinner, 
And  prays,  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 
Ant.  S.  Whkt,  ^It  th<m  ft^ut  me  thus  untp  my 

l%it^  tsS^  yp\y  tha^,  air  k»ave* 


vol;.  IV.  C  ' 
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Dro.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir?  for  God's  sake^ 
hold  your  hands ; 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I'll  take  my  heels. 

[EsitiDKO.E. 

Ant.  S.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught*  of  all  my  money. 
They  say,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage;* 
As,  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye,  * 
Dark-working  sorcerers,  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-ktUing  witches,  that  deform  the  body ; 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks. 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin :  ^ 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
1*11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave ; 
I  greatly  fear,  my  money  is  not  safe.  [^E.vit. 


ACT  IL 

SCENE  I.    A  publick  place. 

Enter  Adrian  a  and  Iajcixsx. 

A  dr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  retum'd^ 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master ! 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  httth  invited  him. 
And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fret : 

•  — oV-rflij^A*— ]  That  is,  over^reaehed. 

9  They  sa^f  ims  town  Ufidl  of  cozenage;  This  was  th6  cha- 
racter the  ancients  give  of  it.  Ijfence  ^£^wm  It  M{i^^|uMejut  wa^ 
proverbiid  asdongst  them.  Thus  Menander  uses  it»  a&d  '^irw 
y^f^fMtrm^  in  the  same  sense.    Warburtok. 

'  ■  liberties  of  sin:'}  By  liberties  qfsin^  Shakspeare  perhaps 
means  licensed  q^hiders,  such  as  Baountebanks,  rortuno-<lellers9 
ftc  nAo  dheat  with  impuni^. 
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A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 

Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time^^ 

TYiey'Il  go,  or  come :  If  so,  be  patient,  sister* 

jidr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be 
more? 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  oMoor. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.  O,  know,  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will* 

Adr.  There*s  none,  but  asses,  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc.   Why,    headstrong  liberty  is  lash'd  with 
woe.* 
There's  nothing,  situate  under  heaven's  eye. 
But  hath  his  bounds  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls. 
Are  their  males*  subject,  and  at  their  controls : 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these. 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  watry  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-<^minence  than  fish  and  fowls. 
Arc  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords : 
Then  let  yoilr  will  attend  on  their  accords.. 

Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear 
Qome  sway. 

Lui:.  Ere  I  learn  love,  TU  practise  to  obey. 

Adr.  How  if  ypur  husband  start  some  other 
where  ?* 

Lud.  l^U  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

'  Adr.  Thert^^TMitt^  hut  a$ses^  toUl  be  bridled  so. 

LiuN  W'hj/f  headstrong  Mherty  is  lashed  mth  tvoe^l  Should  it 
aocmdlf^  beU»aih*df  u  e.  coupled  like  a  headstrong  houud?  Or 
periiays  the  meaning  of  this  passage  may  be,  that  those  who 
Jt&ae  the  bridle  mual  besot  the  lash^  and  that  woe  is  the  punish- 
ment of  headstrong  liberty.    Mr»  M^  Mason  inclines  to  leashed. 

*.  »  ■  ^art  ^ome  other  irhere?  j  1  suspect  that  xvhere  has  here 
tlie  fMMrer  of  ^  mmtt.  The  tmm  is,  j^ow,  i^yoNr  husband^jf 
fftHprnrsmi  of  some  other  wmmm  9 

C3 
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Adr.  Patience,  unmov'd,  no  tnarvd  though  gbft- 
paujie;^ 
They  oan  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  oause.^ 
A  wretched  ioul,  bruib'd  wi^  BdvBtnity^  * 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
Bat  wefe  we  burden'd  with  like  wetj^t  of  pain. 
As  itiueh^  or  hiore,  we  should  oufselves  complaki : 
So  th6u>  tilftt  hast  no  Unkind  mite  to  grie^  the6. 
With  urging  helpless  patience^  would'st  relieve  me ; 
But,  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft, 
Hiis  fool-begg'd^  patience  in  mce  will  be  left. 

Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try  ;*— • 
Here  ^cHties  your  mtoj  now  is  your  husband  ni^« 

Enter  D^qMiq  ^  £phei^u$. 

,    Adr.  Stty^  id  your  ta^dy  master  now  at  hand  ? 
Drd.  E.  N^y,  he  ift  nt  ijjfro  hands  with  me,  and 

that  my  t^v0  CAM  CAtt  witness* 

Adr.  Sftf,  didst  thmi  tp^k  with  him  ?  knoVst 
thoU  his 'mihd  ? 

Dro.  E.  Ar?  ay,'  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine 
ear;  ^^\rHfw  his  ha»d,  I  seftree  could  understand  it. 

Luc.  ^ke1ie  «o  doubtflilly>  dioil  eoul^st  not 
feiBlhis  tt«B«ini*ig? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  struck  so  plainl3r>  i  could  too 
well  feel  hid  blows;  ^ud  wilild  60 dotibtftllly,  that 
I  tdUld  «l3^c§  UhdeMaudd  l^em.*      . 

\^  rr^^ho^h  diepausijj  To  ptMe  is  to  rest|  tbht  ip  qutet. 

5  Thei/  can  he  meek^  ihti  have  no  other  cause.]  That  is,  nrho 
have  no  cause  to  he  otherwise. 

6  WUh  urpnghidlfteliB  potUMe'^']  By  esjibtthig  ma  io  pa- 
ti(^al!6,  which  ^ofds  no  help. 

7  ^-^.M^fM^g^d -^li  She  seems  to  tneaD,  l^fi»Ui^i^d  fm'^ 
\  mBLi  patience  which  is  ibo  near  to  iMotii 


fience^  ttM  patience  which  is  ibo  near  to  idioHim'  iimplM^f  mat 
ybjst  ti^iEt  ¥elatk>a  would  take  advaalago  ifirMa  it  \6  r^Mfent  yoa 
as  tijbbl^  skTud  big  tiMfiiardiiaafthIp  of  yout  fbrtose. 
.  M^,.^^tkat  Ic&MMMN^e  uademaad  liU^i.]  i.  e.  that  I  codJd 
ttaH^adnd  undi^  fhak.   TtoqailUe,  |fawsii^is^  wfiiisto 

have  been  a  favourite  with  SfHJUifpmxe^ 
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Adr.  But  say,  I  pr'ythee,  is  ha  coming  borne  ? 
It  seems,  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife* 
Dro.  JE*  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  hom- 

jUr.  Horn-mad,  thou  villain  ? 

Dro.  E.  I   mean  not  ciidi:old-m^d ;  but^  sure^ 
he's  stark  mad : 
When  I  desir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner. 
He  ask*d  me  for  a  thousand  marks  ii^  gold : 
'Tis  dmntr  timcj  quodi  I ;  My  goldj  qupth  he : 
Your  meat  doth  burn^  quoth  I ;  My  gold,  quoth  he^ 
fViilyou  came  home?  quotib  I;  My  gold,  quoth  he: 
Where  is  the  thtmsand  marks  J  gave  thee,  villain  P 
The  pigs  quoth  I,  is  burrid;  My  goldj  quoth  he : 
My  mistress,  sir,  quoth  I ;  Hang  up  thy  mistress; 
I  knozv  not  thy  mistress  ;  out  tm  thy  mistress! 

Luc.  Quoth  who? 

Dro.  E.  Qufith  my  master : 
/  know,  quoth  hf ,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress  S'-^ 
So  that  my  erjmiJA,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
I  thank  him,  I  bare  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For,  in  eoMchiiion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr,  Go  back  agom,  ihou  slave,  and  ftitch  him 
home. 

Dro.  E.:  Oo  hack  again,  and  be  new  beaten 
home  ? 
For  Ged's  eake,  «end  seme  4iijber  ipeesenger, 

Adr.  Bafk,  slave,  ar  I  srill  break  thy  pate  across, 

Dro.  E.  And  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other 

Between  you  {  shall  have  a  holy  head. 
Adr.  lience,  prating  peasant ;  fetcluthy  master 

home*. 
Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  yoUf  w  you  with 
me,^ 

*  Am  1 80  rsmul  m^  you,  m§  ysu  wthsM,'}  He  pUiys  iipon 
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That  like  a  football  you  do  spurn  me  tlius  ? 

You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hi^ 

ther : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather.^ 

Luc.  Fye,  how  impatience  lowreth  in  your  fece  ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace^ 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look.     . 
Hath  homely  age  the  alluring  beauty  took 
From  my  poor  cheek  ?  then  he  hath  wasted  it ; 
Are  my  discourses  dull  ?  barren  my  wit  ? 
If  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr*d, 
Unkindness  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  bis  afiections  bait  ? 
That's  not  my  fault,  he*s  master  of  my  state : 
What  ruins  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found    . 
By  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then  is  he  the  ground 
Of  my  defeatures  :^  My  decayed  feir^ 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair : 
But,  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale 
And  ieeds  irom  home ;  poor  I  am  but  his  stale.^ 

Ltic.  Self-harming  julousy  .!^-rfye,  beat  it  hence. 

Adr.  Unfeeling  fools  can  with  such  wrongs  dis* 
pense. 
I  know  bis  eye  doth  homage  otherwhere ; 
Or  else,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  } 
Sister,  you  know,  he  promised  me  a  chain  ;^^ 
Would  that  alone  alone  he  would  detain, 

# 

the  word  rounds  which  signifies  spherical^  applied  to  himself, 
and  unrestrained^  ox  free  in  speech  or  aciion  spoken  of  his  mis« 
tress.  ^ 

* cme  me  in  leather,^    Still  alludmg  to  a  footbaH,  the 

bladder  of  which  is  alw^s  covered  with  leather. 

*  Qffny  defeatures:3By  defeatures  is  here  meant  alteration  of 
features.  At  the  end  of  this  play  the  same  word  is  bsed  with  a 
somewhat  different  sienification. 

^ Mif  decayed  fair  — ]  Fair  ior fairness. 

f^^-^poor  lambiaUt  stikf]  ut*m  pretence. 
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So  he  would  keep  fitir  quarter  with  his  bed  I 
I  see^  the  jewel,  best  enamelled^ 
Will  lose  his  beauty ;  and  though  gold  *bides  still, 
Thit  others  touch,  yet  often  toucliing  will 
Wear  gold ;  and  so  no  man,  that  hath  a  name. 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame.^ 
Since  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye,  '\ 

1*11  weep  what's  left  away,  and  weeping  die.  > 

Luc.  How  many  fond  tools  serve  madjealousy!  J  * 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Tfic  same* 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  The  gold,  I  gave  to  Dromio,  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur ;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wander*d  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  comp\|tation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  speak  \vith  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart :  See  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  ^Syracuse. 

How  now,  sir  ?  is  your  merry  humour  altered  ? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?  you  received  no  gold  ? 
Your  mistress  scut  to  have  me  home  to  dinner  ? 

*  I  ieCy  thejevoel^  best  enamelled^ 
Will  lose  his  beaut i^;  and  thon^h  gold  'bides  stUl^ 
That  others  touchy  yet  often  touching  mil 
«  Weaxpoidf  and  so  no  man^  that  hath  a  name^ 
'Bntfalsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame.'}  The  Bense  is  thm 
'*  Golct,  ind^dy  will  long  bear  the  handling;  however,  pfleu 
touching,  will  wear  even  gold;  just  so  the  greatest  charact^r^ 
tbough  as  pure  as  cold  itself,  may,  in  time,  be  injured,  by  the 
repeated  attacks  ofralschood  and  corruption.*'^'    w arburton^ 
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My  house  was  at  the  Phoenix  ?  Wast  thou  mad. 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  mt } 

Dro.  S.  What  answer,  sir  ?  when  sjiake  I  such  a 

word? 
Ant.  S.  Even  now,  even  here,  not  hal£  an  hour 

since. 
Dr.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me 
hence, 
Honie  to  the  Centaur,  -with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 
Ant.  &  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  rc-r 
ceipt ; 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeased. 

Dro,  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein : 
What  means  this  jest  ?  I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 
Ant.  S.  Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  sxid  flout  me  in  the 
teeth? 
Think*st  thou,  I  jest?  Hold,  take  thou  that,  and 
that.  [^Beating  him^ 

Dro.  S.  Hold,  sir,  for  Godjs   sake :   now  your 
jest  is  earnest :  ^ 

Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Ant.  S.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you> 
Your  sauciness  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours.* 
When  the  sun  shines,  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport. 
But  creep  in  crannies,  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect,'' 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  S.  Sconce,  call  you  it  ?  so  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  ratiier  have  it  a  head :  an  you  u^e 

*  And  make  a  common  of  mu  serious  hours."]  i.  e.  intrude  on 
them  when  you  please.  The  allusion  is  to  those  tracts  of  ground 
deistined  to  common  use,  which  are  thence  called  commons. 

f »     ■  fetotu  my  aspSd^  i.  e.  study  my  countenance. 
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these  blows  long,  I  mu^t  get  a  sconce  for  my  head^ 
«nd  inscon^^e  it  too  ;^  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in 
my  shoulders.     But,  I  pray  sir,  why  am  I  beaten? 

Ant.  S.  Dost  thou  not  know  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  I  am  beaten* 

Ant.  S.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
^   Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say, 
every  why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  &  tVhy,  first, — ^for  flouting  me ;  and  then, 
wherefore,-— 
For  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  Out 
of  season  ? 
When,  in  the  why,  and  tlie  wherefore^  is  neither 

rhyme  nor  reason  ? — 
Well,  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir  ?  for  what  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something  that  you 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  S.  ril  make  you  amends  next,  to  give  you 
nothing  for  something.  But,  say,  sir,  is  it  dinner^' 
time?  ^ 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir ;  I  think,  the  meat  wants  that  I 
have. 

Ant.  S.  Itt  good  time,  sir,  what's  that? 

Dro.  S.  Basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  then  *twiH  be  dry. 

Dro.  S.  If  It  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  cat  none  of  it. 

Ant  S.  Your  reason*? 

Dro  S.  Lest  it  make  you  cholerick,  and  purchase 
me  another  dry  'basting.  ' 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time  i 
lliere's  a  time  for  all  diiiigs.  ^ 

Dro.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  werei 
so  cholerick. 


t , 


and  inscoace  it  too  si  A  sconce  was  a  petty  fortificatia»k 
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'  Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  sir  ? 
:    Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain 
bald  pate  of  fether  time  ftimself. 

Ant.  S.  Let's  hear  it. 

Dro.  S.  There's  no  time  for  a  man  to  recover  his 
hair,  that  grows  bald  by  nature.    • 

Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by    fine    and    re- 
covery?' 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  peruke^  and  rcT 
cover  the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  be- 
ing, as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows 
mi  beasts :  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair, 
he  hath  given  them  in  wit. 

Ant  S.  Why,  but  there's  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit. 

: :  J)ro.  S.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  hath  the  wit 
to  lose  his  hair. 

I  Ant.  S.  Why,,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men' 
plain  dealers  without  wit. 

Dro.  S.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  Yet 
he  loseth  it  in  a  Kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  S.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dro  S.  For  two ;  and  sound  ones  too. 

Ant.  S.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  S.  Suiie  ones,  then. 

Ant.  S*  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing." 

Dro.  S.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  S.  Name  tliem. 

Dro.  S.  The  one,  to   save  the  money  that  he 

« 

^  — — -  hyjine  and  recovery  T\  This  attempt  at  pleasantry  roust 
have  originated  from  our  author's  clerluhip  to  an  attorney.  He 
has  other  jokes  of  the  same  school.    Steevens. 

I Jalsing.']    This  word  is  now  obsolete.    Spenser  and 

Chaucer  often  use  the  verb  tojalie.  Mr.  Heath  would  ttsAfalU 
ihg.    Steevens. 
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spends   in  tiring;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  thef 
should  not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  S.  You  would  all  this  time  hare  proved^ 
thore  is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  and  did,  sir ;  namely,  no  time  to 
recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  S.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why 
there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  S.  Thus  I  mend  it :  Time  himself  is  bald, 
and  therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald 
followers. 

Ant.  S.  I  knew,  'twould  be  a  bald  conclusion : 
But  soft !  who  wafts  us^  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciana. 

Adr»  Ay,    ay,    Antipholus,   look    strange,    and 
frown ; 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects, 
J  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  would'st  vow 
That  never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear, 
That  neveip  object  pleasino;  in  thine  eye. 
That  never  touch  well-welcome  to  thy  hand. 
That  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  lookM,  touch'd,  or  carvM  to  tlice. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  oh,  how  comes  it. 
That  thou  art  then  estranged  from  tliyself  ? 
Thyself  I  called,  being  strange  to  me. 
That  undividable,  incorporate. 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  selfs  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 
For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  falP 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  br<^aking  gulph, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 

wafts  fM—  3  i*  e.  beckons  us. 

maj/st  thou  fall — ]  To  Jail  is  here  a  veib  active^ 
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Without  addition,  or  diminishing^! 

As  take  from  me  thyselfi  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quicks 

Should*st  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious  ? 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  Lhee^ 

By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ? 

Would'st  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me^ 

And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  jace. 

And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  off  my  harlot  brow. 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding  ring. 

And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 

I  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  it^ 

I  am  possessed  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For,  if  we  two.  be  one,  and  thou  play  felsc, 

i  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  widi  thy  true  bed  i 

I  live  dis-stain'd,  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  S.     Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  yoil 
not: 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scanned. 
Want  wit  in  all  one  ^ord  to  understand. 

Luc.  Fye,  brother!   how  the  world  is  changed 
with  you : 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Anf.  S.  By  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  S.  By  me? 

Adr.  By  thee ;  and  this  thou  didst  return  from 
nim,-— 
That  he  did  bufiet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  S.  Did  you  converse,  sir^  with  this  gentle- 
woman? 
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What  is  the  course  and  drift  of  your  compfict  ? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir  ?  I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  S.  Villain^  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very 
words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

IXro.  S.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  S*  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  out 
names^ 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration  ? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity. 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave. 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood  ? 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt/ 
But  wrong  not   diat   wrong   with   a   more  con^ 

tempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleevte  of  thine : 
Thou  art  «n  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine ; 
Whose-  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  states 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  briar,  \)r  idle  moss ;  ^ 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  S.  To  me  she  speaks;  she  moves  me  for 
her  liieme : 
What,  was  I  manied  to  her  in  my  dream? 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  drives  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sun  uncertainty, 
111  entertain  the  ofier'd  fallacy. 

•  ^  ■ 

^  ■  yotf  are  jfrom  me  exenmlA  Johnson  UBys' fhAt  exempi 
meaxnB  seoariaedf  j)ttrted ;  yet  I  ttiinK  that  Adriana  does  not  use 
the  wordewempt  la  tkst  seoset  bat  means  to  say,  that  ai  he  was 
her  hudband  sne  had  no  power  over  him,  and  that  he  was  privi- 
leged to  do  her  wrong,    M.  Mason. 

.    '  — —  idiemiost^j  That  is,  wm  that  prodaoes  no  ihiit,  but 
being  unfertile  is  useless,  '  .  .   ; 
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Luc.  Dromio^  go   bid   the   servants   spread   fof 
dinner. 

Di^o.  S.  O,  for  my  beads !   I   cross   me  for  a 
sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land  ;* — -O,  spite  of  spites ! — 
We  talk  wth  goblins,  owls,  and  elvish  sprites ;  ' 
If  wfe^  obey  them  not,  this  will  ensue. 
They'll  suck  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  blue. 

Luc.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st 
not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,  tliou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Dro.  «S,  I  am  transformed,  master,  am  not  f? 

Ant.  S.  I  think,  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro^  S.  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind,  and  in  my 
shape. 

Ant.  S.  Thou  hast  thine  own  form. 

Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  apc^ 

Luc.  If  thou  art  changed  to  aught,  ^tis  to  an  as^. 

Dro.  S.  'Tis  true ;  she  rides  me,  and  I  long  for 
grass. 
Tis  so,  I  am  an  ass ;  else  it  could  never  be. 
But  I  should  know  her  as  well  as  she  knows  me.. 

Adr.  Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool,    . 
To  put  the  finger  in  the  eye  and  weep. 
Whilst  man,  and  master,  laugh  my  woes  to  scorn. — 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner;  Dromio,  keep  the  gate: — 
Husband,  I'll  dine  above  with  you  to-day. 
And  shrive  you^  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks : 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  master. 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.-—    . 
Come,  sister : — ^Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ant.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well  advisM  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguised ! 

^  And  shriix  i^ou — J  That  is,  J  will  caUt/QU  to  con/cmon.  and 
siak«  you  tell  your  tricks. 
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1*11  say  as  they  say^  and  pers^ver  so, 
And  in  this  mist  at  all  adventures  go. 

Dro.  S.  Master^  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate  ? 
Adr.  Ay ;  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your 

pate. 
Luc*  Come^  eoine^  Antipholus^  we  dine  too  late* 

lEMunt* 


ACT  iir. 

SCENE  I.    The  sam^. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of  Ephe* 
sus,  Angelo^  tf2u/ Balthazar. 

Ant.  E.  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse 

us  all; 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours : 
Say,  that  I  lingered  with  you  at  your  shop. 
To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet,^ 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home. 
But  here*s  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
He  met  me  on  the  mart ;  and  that  I  beat  him. 
And   charged    him    vtrith   a    thousand    marks    ia 

eold ; 
And  that  1  ilid  deny  my  wife  and  house  *.'— « 
Thou  drunkard,  thou,  what  didst  thou  mean  by 

this? 
Dro.  E.  Say  what  you  will,  sir,  but  I  know  what 

I  know : 
That  you  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

show : 

f  — ^-^carion^fy]  Seems  to  hare  been  a  necklace,  or  rather 
<Su«D,  perhaps  hanging  down  double  from  the  neck. 
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If  the  skin  were  parchment^  and  the  bkm8'yon.gaive 

were  ink, 
Your  own  handwriting    would  tell  you    what  I 
think.  .  '  \ 

Ant.  E.  I  thihk^  thou  art  an  ass.   . 
Dra.  E.  Many^  «o  it  doth  jappear 

By  the.  wrongs  I  suffer,  and  the  blows  I  bear. 
I  should  kick,  being  kick'd ;  and,  being  at  that 

fass, 
keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an 
ass. 
Afit.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :  Tray 
God,  our  eheer    -       '  -  '  -■'- 
May  answer  my  good  will,  and  your  good  welcome 

BaL  I  hold  .yiour  ^^tiesicfafta^y  ^,  and  your 

welcome  dear. 
Ant.  jS.  O,:  signiar^B^th^iz^r,  either  at  flesh  or 
fish, 
A  table  full  of  wek^tfiQ  ^a^kei;  sc^'Oe'  o)ie  4^ia^ 

dish-.     •    ir.  .y.  ^    '  .  '  .  ,     ,     '.. 

Bal.  Good  mealt,  air^/isS  )co(miH>ia;  ;th%t  every 

Ant,4  £.  >  A»d  w-c^<fpwe.  mom  c9»inon;  ,^fipr  th»t?i 

,;  inQtiWiighfiitiwo^'ds^  .:  :. 

Ball,  Small  ebeer^  a^d  gre^t  w^o^fe,  ;ipak^  ji, 

merry  feast.  :  ■  !  : 

Ant.  E. .  Ay,  tpi^  i»igg^%j  ho^fe  ^  pHw^i  s|)^(^ 

But  though  my  cates  be  mean,  take  4h?p¥i  in  good 

Better  cheer  may  you  have*,  but  '^^^.;  Vf  ith  better 

But,  softt;  my  door  is  lock'd;  Go  bid^hem  let  us 
in. 
J)ro.  E.  Mft\jd,  Bridg^^  M viaii,  Ciq^ly^  Gijlianj 
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Dra.  $•   [fVithin^  Mome^®  malt-hone^  capon^ 

coxoomb^  ioiot^  patch  P 
Either  get  thee  from  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch : 
Dost  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  calFst  for 

such  store, 
Wiben  one  is  one  top  many  ?  Go,  get  thee  from  the 

door. 
Dro.  E.  What  patch  is  made  our  porter  ?  My 

master  stays  in  the  street. 
Dro.  S.  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  came,  iesit 

he  catch  cold  on*s  feet. 
jint.  E.  Who  talks  within  there  ?   ho,  open  the 

door. 
Dro.  S.  Right,  sir,  V\\  tell  you  when,  an  you'll 

tell  me  wheref6re. 
Ant.  E.  Wheref6re  ?  for  my  dinner ;  I  have  not 

din'd  to-day. 
Dro.  S.  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not ;    come 

again,  when<you  may. 
Ant.  E.  What  art  th6u,  that  keep'st  me  out  from 

the  house  I  owe?^ 
Dro.  S.  llie  porter  for  this  time,  sir,  and  my 

name  is  Dromio. 
Dro.  Ef  O  villain,  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine 

office  and  my  name ; 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,   the  other  mickle 

blame. 

*  Mome,]  A  dull  stupid  blockhead,  a  stock,  a  post.  This  pwes 
h»  original  to  the  French  word  Momon^  which  signifies  (he  gaming 
at 'dice  in  maBquerade,  the  custom  and  rule  of  which  is,  that  a 
stijct  silence  is  to  be  observed :  whatever  sum  one  stakes,  another 
oemnf  but  a9t  a  word  is  to  be  spoken.  From  hence  al^o  ppmes 
our  word  mum  /  for  silence.     Hawkins. 

•  patch  /]  i.  e.  fool.  Alluding  to  the  parti-colpured  coats 
wtMA  by  tne  licensed  foofo  or  jesters  of  the  age. 

* '        I  owe  ?]  i.  e.  I  ow/i,  axa  owner  of. 
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If  thou  had'st  been  Df omio  to-<lay  in  my  place^ 
Thou  would*8t  have  changed  thy  fece  for  a  name^ 
or  thy  name  for  an  a«8. 
Luce.   i/Fithin.j  What  a  coil  is^  there  I  Dromio, 

who  are  thpse  at  the  gate  r  ;, 

Dro.  E.  Let  my  master  in,  Luce. 
Luce.  Faith  no;  he  comes  too  late ; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  O  Lord,  I  must  laugh; — 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb.— ^Shall  I  set  in  my  staff? 

Liu:e.  Have  at  you  with  another :  that's,: — Wfcen? 

can  you  tell  ? 
Dro.  S.  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce,  Iju^5..thpu 

hast  answer'd  him  well. 
Ant.  E.  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  ?  you*U  let;  ids 

in,  I  hope? 
Ltice.  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. .     :k    •  ^v  • . 
JDro.  S.  And  you  said,  no. 

:    Dro.E.  So,  come,  help ;  well  struck  j^th«r$.  was 

blow  for  blow. 
.    Ant.  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in.        i     - '  5 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 

Dro.  M^  Master,  knock  the  door  hard.       ,  >  >, 
Luce.     -  Let  him  knock 'till  i^ake. 

Ant.  E.  You'll  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down.  ^     „ 

Luce.  What  needs  all  that,  and. a  pair  of  stocks 

in  the  town?  c.-'\ 

Adr.   \JVitbin.']  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that 
keeps  all  this  noi^  ?  •  '  <  \ 

.    J)rQ.  S.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  >with 
unruly  bo)r8. 
Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife  ?    you  might  have 

come  before. 
Adr.  Your  wife,  sir  knave !  go,  get  you  from  the 
door. 
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Dro.  E.  If'  you  went  ill  pain,  'master,  this  knare 

would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  h6r  welcome  \ 

*  J      We  would  fain  h^ve  either.    ^ 
Bed.  In  debating  which  was  best,  \tc  shall  part 

with  neither.^ 
tiro.  Ei  They  stand  at  the  door,  master;  bid 

them  welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  liiire  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

citnnot  get  in. 
Dro.  -E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  jnour^r- 

ments  were  thin. 
Your  cake  biBre  Is  warm  within ;  you  stand  here  in 

the  cold : 
It  would  make  a  mftn  mad  as  a  buck,  to  be  so  bought 

and  sold. 
Ant.  E.  Go,  fetch  me  something,  I'fl  break  ope 

the  gate. 
J^rih  &  Brekk  any  breaking  here;  and  I'll  break 

your  knave's  pate. 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  witli  ybu^  sir ; 
■  ^vA  words  are  but  wind ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  yourface,  so  he  break  it  not  behind. 
I)ro.  S.  It  seems,  thou  wantest  breaking;   Out 

uponthcje,  hind! 
Dro.  E.  Here's  too  much,  out  upon  thee !  I  pray 

thee,  lei  me  in. 
Dro.  S.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and 

fish  have  ho  fin. 
Ant.  E.  Well,  I'll  break  in;  Go  borrow  me  a  crow. 
Dro.  E.  A  crow  without  a  feather ;  master,  mean 

you  so  ? 


*  —  tve  shall  part  toith  neither,']  Mr.  Tyrwliitt  says,  that,  in 
our  old  language,  to  part,  signified  to  have  part.  But  part  does 
not  signify  to  share  or  divide,  but  to  depart  or  so  avoay  ;  and 
.Balthazar  means  to  say,  that  whilst  debating  which  is  best,  they 
should  go  away  without  either. 
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For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there's  a  fowl  without  a 
feather  : 

If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we'll  pluck  a  crow  to- 
gether. 
Ant.  E.    Go,  get  thee  gone,  fetch  me  an  iron 

crow. 
Bal.    Have   patience,    sir,    O,    let   it    not    be 
so; 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation. 

And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 

The  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 

Once  this/ — ^Your  long  experience  of    her  wis- 
dom, 

Her  sober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty. 

Plead    on    her    part    some    cause    to    ycni    un- 
known ; 

And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 

Why  at  this   time  the  doors   are    made   against 
you.* 

Be  rul'd  by  me ;  depart  in  patience. 

And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner : 

And,  about  evening,  come  yourself  alone. 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 

If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in. 

Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  on  it ; 

And  that  supposed  by  the  common  rout 

Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation. 

That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in. 

And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 

,For  slander  lives  upon  succession ; 

For    ever   hous'd,    where    it    once    gets    posses- 
sion. 

^  Once  fAw,]  Once  Ifhisy  may  mean,  once  for  all,  at  once, 
*  — —  the  doors  are  made  against  you.']    To  makd  the  door  fe 

Ike  expression  used  to  this  day  in  some  counties  of  £ngland/'in- 

fl^ead  of,  to  bar  the  door. 
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Ant.  E.    You  have  prevaiFd ;    I  will  depart  in 
quiet^ 
And,  in  despight  of  mirth,  *  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse, — 
Pretty  and  witty ;   wild,  and,  yet  too,  gentle  ;— 
There  will  we  dine :  this  woman  that  I  mean. 
My  wife  (but,  I  protest,  without  desert,) 
Hath  oftentimes  upbraided  me  withal ; 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain :   by  this,  I  know,  'tis  made  : 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine  ; 
Tor  there's  die  house  ;  that  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spite  my  wife,) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there :  good  sir,  make  haste : 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
1*11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they'll  disdain  me. 

Ang.    m  meet  you   at  that  place,  some  hour 
hence. 

Ant.E.  Do  so;  This  jest  shall   cost  me  some 
expence.  \_Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  same. 

Enter  Luciana  and  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot 
A  husband's  office  ?  shall,  Antipholus,  hate. 
Even  in  the  spnng  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  ? 
Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinate  ? 

*  And^  in  despight  of  mirth,]  Though  mirth  has  withdrawn 
herself  from  me,  and  seems  determiQed  to  avoid  me,  yet  in  de- 
spight of  her,  and  whether  she  will  or  not,  I  am  resolved  to  be 
merry. 
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If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake,  use  her  with  more 
kindness: 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth ; 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blind-t 
ness : ' 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  thy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
•Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  Hke  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted  ; 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint ; 
Be  secret-false :  What  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

Whkt  simple  thief  bn^s  of  his  own  attaint  ? 
'Tis  double  Wrong,  to  truant  with  your  bed. 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board : 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed  ; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas^  p<!K)r  women !  make  us  but  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit,*  that  you  love  us ; 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve ; 

W(6  lii  youi*  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  us. 
TFieh,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again  ; 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife : 
^s  holy  sport,  to  be  a  little  vain,^ 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 

Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress,  (what  your  name  is  else, 
I  know  not. 

Nor  by  v^haj:  wonder  you  do  hit  on  mine,) 
Less,  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace,  you  show 

'hot," 
'•  Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teaoh  me,  dear  creature, .  how  to  think  and  speak ; 
f ''  Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit. 

"^  '^'Bdng  correct  of  credit  f']  Means,  being  made  altogether  of 
kr^tKMf. 

vat/1,2  Is  %^^  of  tongue^  not  veracious.    Johnsok. 
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Smother'd  in  errors,  feeble,  shallow,  weak, 

Tl^  folded  meaning  of  your  words'  deceit. 
Against  my  soul's  pure  truth  why  labour  you. 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  3^u  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I'll  3rield. 
But  if  that  I  am  I,  then  well  I  know, 

Youj"  weeping  sister  is  no  wife  of  mine. 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe  ; 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  decline 
O,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,^  with  thy  note. 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister  s  flood  of  tears ; 
Sing,  siren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote; 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  tliere  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die  :— 

Let  love,  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink ! 

Luc.  What,  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so  ? 

Ant.  S.  Not  mad,  but  mated  ;^  how,  I   do  not 
*      know. 

Luc.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

Ant.  S.   For  gazing   on  your  beams,   fair   sun, 
being  by. 

Luc.    Gaze  where   you   should,    and   that   will 
dear  your  sight. 

Ant.  S.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on 
night. 

Luc.  Why  call  you  me  love  ?  call  my  sister  so. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  sister's  sister. 
.    Luc.  That's  my  sister. 

Ant.  S.  No ; 


•  — -  sweet  raermaid,]  Mermaid  is  only  another  name  for  syren. 

*  Not  madf  but  mated ;]  I  suspect  there  is  a  play  upon  words 
intended  here.  M/i/^r/ signifies  not  only  confounaedy  but  matched 
toitk  d  %m/e  :  and  Antiphoius,  who  had  been  challenged  as  i| 
husband  by  Adriana,  which  he  cannot  account  for,  uses  the  WMrd 
^no^^  in  Mth  these  senses,  .  M.  Mason. 
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It  is  thyself^  mine  crnn  selTs  better  part ; 
Mine  eye's  clear  eye^  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
My  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim^ 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim.^ 

Luc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ant.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  aim  thee: 
Thee  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life ; 
Thou  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife : 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Luc.  O,  soft,  sir,  hold  you  still ; 

ril  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good  will. 

[Esit  Luc. 

Enter  from  the  House  of  Antiphoxus  of  Epbesus^ 

Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  Why,  how  now,^Dromio?  where  run'st 
thou  so  fast  ? 

Dro.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?  am  I  Dromio  ? 
am  I  your  man  r  am  I  myself? 

Ant.  S.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man, 
thou  art  thyself. 

Dro.  S^  I  am  an  ass,  I  am  a  woman's  man,  and 
besides  myself. 

Ant.  S.  What  woman's  man  ?  and  how  besides 
thyself? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  besides  myself,  1  am  due  to 
a  woman ;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me, 
one  that  will  have  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  claim  lays  she  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay 
to  your  horse  ;  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast : 
riot  that,   I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but 

• 

.  *  My  sole  earth  ^s  heaven^  and  my  heaven* s  claim.']  When  he  calls 
the  girl  kis  only  lieaven  on  the  earthy  he  utters  the  common  cant 
of  lovers.  When  he  calls  her  his  heaven* s  daim^  I  cannot  under- 
stand him.     Perhaps  he  means  that  which  he  asks  of  heaven. 

Johnson. 
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that  she^    being  a  very  beastly  creature^    lays  claim 
to  me. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  she? 

Dro.  S.  A  very  reverent  body ;  ay,  such  a  one  as 
a  man  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir-reve- 
venoe :  I  have  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet 
ia  she  a  wondrous  fat  marriage. 

Ant.  S.  How  dost  thou  mean,  a  fat  marriage  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  she's  the  kitchen-wench,  and 
all  grease ;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to, 
but  to  make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by 
her  own  light.  I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow 
m  them,  will  burn  a  Poland  winter :  if  she  lives  till 
<ioomsday,  she'll  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole 
world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of? 

Dro.  S.  Swart,^  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  no- 
tlnng  like  so  clean  kept ;  For  why  ?  she  sweats,  a 
man  may  go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  That's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir,  'tis  in  grain ;  Noah's  flood  couM 
not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.  What's  her  name  ? 

Dro.  S.  Nell,  sir ; — but  her  name  and  three 
quarters,  that  is,  an  ell  and  three  quarters,  will  not 
measure  her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  S.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth  ? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from 
hip  to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe ;  I  could 
find  out  countries  in  her. 

Ant.  S.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands. Ireland? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks ;  I  found  it 
out  by  the  bogs. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Scotland  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenness ;  hard,  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand. 

*  Swartf2  !•  c.  black,  or  rather  of  a  dark  brown. 
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Ant*  S:  Where  France  ? 

Dro,  S.  In  her  forehead ;    armed  and  reverted, 
making  war  against  her  hair. 
: .  Ant.  S.  Where  England  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  looked  for  the  chalky  cliiFs,  but  I  could 
jind  no  whiteness  in  them :  but  I  guess,  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 
and  it. 

Ant.  S.  Where  Spain  ? 

Dro.  &  Faith,  I  saw  it  not ;  but  I  felt  it,  hot  in 
her  breath. 

Ant.  S.  Whei-e  America,  the  Indies  ? 

Dro.  S.'  O,  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embel- 
lished with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  declining 
their  rich  aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spain ;  who 
sent  whole  armadas,  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her 
nose. 

Ant.  S.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands  ? 

Dro.  S.  O,  sir,  I  did  hot  look  so  low.  To  con- 
clude, this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me ; 
called  me  Dromio ;  swore,  I  was  assured  to  her;* 
told  me  what  privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the 
mark  of  my  shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the 
great  wart  on  my  left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran 
from  her  as  a  witch :  and,  I  think,  if  my  breast  had 
not  been  made  of  faith,  and  my  heart  of  steel,  she 
had  transformed  me  to  a  curtaiWog,  and  made  me 
turn  i'the  wheel. 

Ant.  S.  Gcff '  hie  thee  presently,  post  to  the  road; 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk,  till  thou  return  to  me. . 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
"^fis  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  be  gone. 

i»Q6ured  to  her  ;] .  ].•.<•  lUEB^ced  to  her. 
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Dro.  S.  As   from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for 
'       life, 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.       [-ExiV. 

^nt.  S.  There's   none   but  witches   do   inhabit 
here ; 
And  therefore  'tis  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She,  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor :  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possessed  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace. 
Of  such  enchanting  presence  and  discourse. 
Hath  almost  made  me  traitor  to  myself : 
But,  lest  myself  be  guilty  to  self-wrong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Enter  Angelo. 

« 

Arig.  Master  Antipholus  ? 

Afit.  S.  Ay,  that's  my  name. 

Ang*  I  know  it  well,  sir :  Lo,  here  is  the  chain  i 
I  thought  to  have  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine  :* 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant.  S.  What  is  your  will,  that  I  shall  do  with^ 
this?  .    .     ., 

Ang.  What  please  yourself,  sir ;  I  have  made, it, 
for  you.  .       ;   .; 

Ant.  S.  Made  it  for  me,  sir !  I  bespoke  it  not.  ., 

^«g:.  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  you 
have*. 
Go  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal ; 
And  soon  at  supper-tipie  I'll  visit  you. 
And  then  receive  my  money  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  S.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receive  the  money  now. 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  niore. 

♦ at  the  Porcupine ;]  It  is  remarkable,  that  throughout 

the  old  editions  of  Sbakspeare's  plays,  the  word  Porpenttne  is 
used  instead  of  Porcupine.  I  have  since  observed  the  same  speU 
ling  in  the  plays  of  other  ancient  authors.    Stkevens; 
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Ang.  You  arc  a  merry  man^  sir ;  fare  you  well. 

lExit. 

Ant.  S.  What  I  should  think  of  this^  I  cauHot 
tell : 
But  this  I  think,  there's  no  man  is  so  vain^ 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  offered  chain* 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  live  by  shifts. 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  gifts, 
ni  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay ; 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.        [Exit* 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  L    The  same. 

Enter  a  Merchant,  Angelo,  and  an  Officer, 

Mer*  You  know,  sinee  pentecost  the  sum  is  due^ 
And  since  I  have  not  much  imp6rtun'd  you ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders*  for  my  voyage : 
Therefore  make  present  satisfaction. 
Or  ril  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang.  Even  just  the  sum,  that  I  do  owe  to  yt>u. 
Is  growing  to  me^  by  Antipholus  : 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  you. 
He  had  of  me  a  chain ;  at  five  o'clock, 
I  shall  receive  the  money  for  the  same : 
Pleaseth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
I  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 


^ fjcant  gilders  — ]  A  gilder  ii  a  coin  Yalued  frem  one 

shilling  and  six-pence,  to  two  shillings. 

<5  Is  growing  to  me  — ]  i.  e.  accruing  to  roe. 
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Enter  Aotipholus  of  Ephesus^  and  Dromio 

of  Ephesus. 

Off.  That  labour  may  you  save;  sbe  where  he 
comes. 

Ant.  E.  While  I  go  to  the   goldsmith's  house^ 
go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end ;  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  her  confederates^ 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day. — 
But  soft,  I  see  the  goldsmith : — get  thee  gone ; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

bro.  E.  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a  year !  I  buy  a 
rope !  [Exit  Dromio. 

Ant.  E.  A  man  is  well  holp  up,  that  trusts  to  you : 
I  promised  your  presence,  and  the  chain ; 
But  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me : 
Belike,  you  thought  our  love  would  last  too  long^ 
If  it  were  chained  together ;  and  therefore  came  not. 

Ang.  Saving  your  merry  humour,  here's  the  note. 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  carrat ; 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion ; 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more ' 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  discharged. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  tor  it. 

Ant.  £.  I   am   not  fiimish'd  with  the  present 
money ; 
Besides,  I  have  some  business  in  the  town : 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 
And  wim  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof ; 
Perchance,  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ang.  Tb&a  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  your- 
self? 

Ant.  E.  No ;  bear  it  with  you,  lest  I  come  not 
time  enough. 
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Ang.  Well,  sir,  I  will :  Have  you  the  chain  about 

you? 
Ant.  E.  An  if  I  have  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  ; 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

Ang.  Nay,  eome,   I  pray  you,    sir,   give  me  the 
chain ; 
Both  wind  and  tide  stays  for  this  gentleman, 
And  I,  to  blame,  have  held  him  here  too  long. 
Ant.  E.  Good  lord,   you  use  this  dalliance^    to 
excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine : 
I  should  have  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Jl/er#  The  hour  steals  on ;  I  pray  you,  sir,  de- 
spatch. 
Ang.  You  hear,    how  he  imp6rtunes  me ;    the 

chain — 
Ant.  E.  Why,    give  it  to  my  wife,    and  fetch 
your  money.  ,  . 

Ang.  Come,  come,  you  know,  I  gave  it  you  even 
'tiow;    ■  ■ 
Either  seftd  the  chain,  or  send  me  by  some  token. 
Ant.  E.  Fye !  now  you  run*  this  humour  out  <^f 
breath :  ?  ; 

Come,  where's  the  chain  ?  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 

Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalhsmce : 
Grood  sir,  say,  whe*r  you'll  answer  me, :  or  no  j    . 
If  not,  I'll  leave  him  to  the  officer.  '    - 

Ant.  E.  I  answer  you!  What  should  I  arisw^ 

you? 
Ang.  The  money,  that  you  owe  me  for  the  chain* 
Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receive  the  chain, 
Ang.  You  know,  I  gave  it  you  half  an  hour  since^ 
Ant.  E.  You  gave  me  none ;  you  wrong  me  much 

to  say  so. 
Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it ; 
Consider,  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 
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.  Afer.  Well,  oflicer^  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

OJ^.  I  do ;    and  charge  you,  in  the  duke*s  name, 
to  obey  me. 

jing.  This  touches  me  in  reputation : — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  JE.  Consent  to  pay  thee  that  I  never  had  I 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  <iar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee ;  arrest  him,  officer ; — 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  case. 
If  he  should  scoqi  me  so  apparently. 

Off.  I  do  arrest  you,  sir ;  you  hear  the  suit. 

Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  give  thee  bail  ;-^ 
But,  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear    ? 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang.  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 
To  yoiur  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not. 
'••  -  .  ■•'    ^" .  ■      ■ 

'  -'4 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

•  *  * 

Dro.  S.  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
That  stays  but  till  her  owner  comes  aboard, 
. And  then^  sir,  bears  away :  our  fraughtage,  sir, 
I  have  conveyed  aboard ;  and  I  have  bought 
The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitae. 
The  ship  is  in  her  trim ;  the  merry  wind 
Blows-  mt  from  land :  they  stay  for  nought  at  all,^ 
Bi|t  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

*Ant.:E^  thxw  now!  a  madman?  Why  thou  pee- 
vish sheep,^ 
What  shjpt  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ?  \ 

jDro.  iS.  A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waftage. 
^  Ant.  E.  Thou  drrmken  slave,    I  sent  thee  for  a 

•  rope;        .    -  -,.  .       .'  ,  .•..;;., 

And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 


>\  »  \ 


ikou^pe&nMhsheqpfl  P fetish' 'i^  mlfjfv  ; 
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Dro*  S.  You  sent  me^    sir^    for  a  rope's-end  as 
soont 
You  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ant.  Ei  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure^ 
And  teach  your  ears  to  listen  with  more  heed. 
To  Adriana,  villain,  hie  thee  straight : 
Give  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That's  covered  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats ;  let  her  send  it ; 
Tell  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street. 
And  that  shall  bail  me :  hie  thee,  slave ;  be  gone. 
On,  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[Exeunt  Merchant,  Angelo,  Officer,  and  Ant.  Ei 

Dro.  S.  To  Adriana !  that  is  where  we  din'd. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will. 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil.  [Ejeit. 

SCENE  II. 
The  same. 

Enter  Adriana  and  Likjiawa. 

Adr.  Ah,  Luciana,,  did  he  tempt  thee  isor? 
Might'st  thou  perceive  austerely  in  his  eye 
That  he  did  plead  in  earnest,  yea  or  no  ?  • 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale ;  or  sad,  or  merrily? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  feoe  ?  ® 

Luc,  First,  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right. 
Adr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none ;   the  more  my 
spite. 

• meteors  tilting  in  his  facef]  Alluding  to  those  meteors 

in  the  sky,  which  have  the  appearance  of  lines  of  armies  meeting 
ii»  the  shooki 
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Luc.  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
.  Jdr.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he 
were. 

Luc.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 

Adr.  And  what  said  he  r 

Luc.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 

Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 

Luc.  With'  words,  that  in  an  honest  suit  might 
move. 
First,  he  did  praise  my  beauty ;  then^  my  speech. 

Adr.  Did'st  speak  him  fair  ? 

Luc*  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Adr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  hold  me  still ; 
My  tongue,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will. 
He  is  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere,^ 
lU-fac'd,  worse-bodied^  shapeless  every  where ; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind; 
8tigmatical  in  making,^  worse  in  mind. 

.  Luc.  Who  would  be  jealous  then  of  such  a  one  ? 
No  evil  lost  k  wail'd  when  it  is  gone. 

Adr.  Ah !  but  I  think  him  better  than  I  say. 
And  yet  would  herein  others*  eyes  were  worse : 
!Far  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away  ;^ 

My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do 
curse. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syi-acuse. 

i^ro*  £.  Here,  go ;  the  desk,  the  purse ;  sweet 

now,  make  haste. 
jLuc.  How  ha^t  thou  lost  diy  breath  ? 
JOro.  S.  By  running  fast. 

•  — —  serct}  ThAt  i*v  ^ry»  withered.    Johnson. 

'  Siigfnd$ical  in  ma^mffj']  That  is,  marked  or  stigmatized  by 
4flhire  with'4eforauty,  as  a  tokdn  of  his  vicious  disposition. 

*  FarJ^ant  h^  nest  the  lapw^g,  ^c]  This  expression  seeds 
iQ^be  proyerbialrri  have  met  vrit^  it  in  many  of  die  old  comfck 
vriters.    St££V£ns. 

VOL  IV*  E 
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Adr.  Where  is  thy  ma8ter5  Dromio?  is  he  well  ? 
Dro.  S.  No,  he'a  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell . 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment'  hath  him. 
One,  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 
A  fiend,  a  fairy,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  coun- 
termands 
The  passages  of  alleys,  creeks,  and  narrow  lands  ;^ 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 

well ;  * 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
hell/ 

■r 

3 an  everlastinggarmenf — ]  The  sergeants,  in  those  days, 

were  clad  in  huff,  as  Dromio  tells  us  the  man  was  who  arrested 
Antipholus.  Buff]&  also  a  cant  expression  for  a  man's  skin,  a 
covering  which  lasts  him  as  long  as  his  life.  Dromio  therefore 
calls  huffwi  everlasting  garment:  and  in  pursuance  of  this  quibble 
on  the  word  buffi  he  cims  the  sergeant,  in  the  next  scene,  the 
**  Picture  of  old  Adam ;''  that  is,  of  Adam  before  his  fall, 
whilst  he  remained  unclad:  **  *- What,  have  you  got  the  picture 
cf  Mi  Adam  neuj  apparelled?** 

4 and  narrotjo  lands;"]  Lands^  I  believe,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, mean,  what  we  now  call  /ane/ing^-places  at  the  water-side* 

^  A  hound  that  runs  counter ^  and  yet  dra%Jos  dry-foot  wll\\  To 
tun  counter  is  to  run  hackwardy  by  mistaking  the  course  of  the 
animal  pursued;  to  drain  dry^oot  is,  I  believe,  to  pursue  by  the 
track  or  prick  of  the  foot  \  to  run  counter  and  dratio  dry  foot  toell 
are,  therefore,  inconsistent.  The  je^t  consists  in  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  counter^  which  means  tne  wrong  tvay  in  the  chace^  ana 
2l  prison  in  London.  The  officer  that  arrested  him  was  a  sergeant 
ot  the  counter.  For  the  congruity  of  this  jest  with  the  scene  of 
action,  let  our  author  answer.    Johnsok. 

A  hound  that  draws  dryfoot^  means  what  is  usually  caljed  a 
hlood'hound^  trained  to  foUow  men  by  the  scent.  The  expression 
.occurs  in  an  Irish  statute  of  the  10th  of  William  III.  for  preser- 
vation of  the  game,  which  enacts,  that  all  persons  licensed  for 
making  and  training  up  of  setting  dogs,  sHall,  in  every  twoyears^ 
di,iring  the  continuance  of  their  ncence,  be  compellea  to  tnun  up, 
teach,  and  make,  one  or  more  hounds,  to  hunt  on  dry  foot.'  The 
practice  of  keeping  blood-hounds  was  long  continueck  ui  Ireland, 
and  they  were  found  of  great  use  in  detecting  murderers  and 
robbers.    M.  Mason. 
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Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Dro.  S.  I  do  not  know  the  matter ;  he  is  'rested 

on  the  case. 
jidr.  What,  is  he  arrested  ?  tell   me,   at  whose 

suit. 
Dro.  S.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested, 
well; 
But  hc*s  in  a  suit  of  buff,  which  Vested  him,  that 

can  I  tell : 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption,  the  money 
in  the  desk  ? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it^  sister. — ^This  I  wonder  at, 

[JE.nV  LuciANA. 


•jpoor  souls  to  heli^  HeU  was  the  cant  term  for  an  obscure 


dungeon  m  any  of  our  prisons. 

l^ere  was  likewise  a  place  of  this  name  under  the  Exchequer 
Chamber,  where  the  king's  debtors  were  confined  till  they  nad 
*\  paid  the  uttermost  farthine."     Steevens. 

An  account  of  the  local  situation  of  Hell  may  be  found  in 
the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons^  Vol.  X.  p.  83,  a^  th6 
Commons  passed  through  it  to  King  William  and  Qjueen  Mary's 
Corona^bn^  and  gave  directions  concerning  it.  In  Queen  Etiza* 
beth^s  time  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  was  situated  there, 
as  I  find  in  Sir  James  Dyer's  Reports^  fol.  245,  A,  where  men- 
^on  is  made  of  *'  one  Christopher  Hole  Secondary  del  Treasurie, 
et  un  auncient  attorney  and  practiser  in  le  office  del  Clerke  d^l 
Treasurie  al  Hell. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  Treasury  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas^ 
of  which  Sir  James  Dyer  was  Chief  Justice^  and  which  is  now 
kept  immediately  under  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  office  of 
the  7*afify«Coacr^  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  Exchequer  ^A^XAnthetef 
aad  tallies  formany  centuries  back  are  piled  up  and  preserved  in 
this  office.  Two  or  diree  adjacent  apartments  have  within  a  few 
years  been  converted  to  hold  the  Vouchers  qfthepuUick  Accounts^ 
which  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  overstock  tne  place  in  which 
they  were  kept  at  Lincoln^ s  Inn.  These,  therefore,  belong  to  the 
Auttitars  of  public  Accounts,  Other  rooms  are  turned  into  coal- 
^9ra.-^There  is  a  otimp  still  standing  of  excellent  water,  called 
HsLL  PufM) : — ^And  the  place  is  to  ^is  day  well  known  by  the 
name  of  H^IL    Vaillant. 


£  2 
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That  he,  unknown  t;o  me,  should  be  in  debt  :— 
Tell  me,  was  he  arrested  on  a  band  ?^ 

Dro.  S.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing ; 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ? 
Adr.  What,  the  chain  ? 

Dro.  S.  No,  no,  the  bell :  'tis  time,  that  I  were 
gone. 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes 
one. 
Adr.  The  hours  Qprne  back!  that  did  I   never 

hear. 
Dro.  S.  O   yes.    If  any  hour  meet  a  sergeant, 

a'turns  back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt  1  how  fondly  dost 

thou  rcason  ? 
Dro.  S.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he's  a  thief  too :  Have  you  not  heard  men  say. 
That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day  ? 
If  he  be  in  debt,  and  theft,  and  a  sergeant  in  the 

way. 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  an  hour  in  a  day  } 

Enter  Luciana. 

Adr.  Go,  Dromio;    there's  the  money,  bear   it 
straight ; 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately.- — 
Come,  sister ;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit ;  • 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury. 

[Ejneunt. 


toas  he  arrested  on  a  band?]  A  bond,  ii  e.  an  obligatory 
writing  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  was  anciently  spdt  hand.  A 
handh  likewise  a  neckclotii.  On  this  circumstance  the  humour 
of  the  passage  turns. 

conceit ;]  i.  e.  fanciful  conception. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Ant.  S.  There's  not  a  man    I    meet,    but   doth 
salute  me 
As  if  I  were  their  well-acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me ; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 
And  show'd  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me. 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  here's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for: 
What,  have  you  got  the  picture  of  Old  Adam  new 
apparelled  ?  ^ 

Ant.  S.  What  gold  is  this  ?  What  Adam  dost 
thou  mean  ? 

Dro.  S.  Not  that  Adam,  that  kept  the  paradise^ 
but  that  Adam,  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes 
in  the  calf 's-skin  that  was  killed  for  the  prodigal ; 
he  that  came  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and 
bid  you  forsake  your  liberty. 

9  — -  What  J  have  you  got  the  picture  of  old  Adam  nexv  appd" 
relied V]  The  allusion  is  to  Adam,  in  his  state  of  innocence, 
going  naked;  and  immediately  afler  the  fall,  bein^ dotlied  in  a 
n-ock  of  skins.  Thus  he  was  new  apparelled :  an^  in  like  man- 
ner, the  Sergeants  of  the  Counter  were  formerly  clad  in  buft^  or 
eairs  skin,  as  the  author  humourously  a  little  lower  calls  it. 
These  jests  on  Adam's  dress  are  common  among  our  old  writers. 
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^nt.  S.  I  understand  thee  not.  ^ 

Dro,  S.  No  ?  why,  'tis  a  plain  case :  he  that  went 
like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  or  leather ;  the  man,  sir, 
that,  when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob, 
and  'rests  them  ;  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed 
men,  and  gives  them  suits  of  durance ;  he  that  sets 
up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace,  than 
a  morris-pike.' 

Ant.  S.  What !  thou  mcan'st  an  officer  ? 

Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  sergeant  of  the. band;  he, 
that  brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his 
band  ;  one  that  thinks  a  man  always  going  to  bed, 
and  says,  God  give  you  good  rest ! 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-nignt?  may  we  be 
gone  ? 

Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour 
since,  that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ; 
and  then  were  you  hindered  by  the  sergeant,  to 
tarry  for  the  hoy.  Delay :  Here  are  the  angels  that 
you  sent  for,  to  deliver  you. 

'  ■  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to  do  more  exploits  with  his  mace^ 
than  a  morriA'pike.']  The  rest  of  a  pike  w<a8  a  common  term,  and 
signified,  I  believe,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  fixed  to  receive 
the  rush  of  the  enemy.  A  morris-pike  was  a  pike  used  in  a  morris  ^ 
or  a  military  dance,  and  with  wnich  great  exploits  were  done, 
that  is,  great  feats  of  dexterity  were  shown.    Johnson. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  Dr.  Johnson's  assertion, 
tliat  the  Morris-Pike  was  used  in  the  Morris-dance.  Swords  were 
sometimes  used  upon  that  occasion.  It  certainly  means  the 
Moom^-pike,  which  was  very  common  in  the  16th  century.  See 
Grose's  History  of  the  English  Army.  Vol.  I.  p.  135.    Douce. 

The  phrase — he  that  sets  up  his  resi^  in  this  instance,  signifies 
only,  1  believe,  **  h^thsil  trusts*^  is  confident  in  his  expectation.' 
Thus,  Bacon:  Sea>>fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this 
is,  when  Princes  set  vp  their  rest  upon  the  battle.''  Again 
Clarendon :  '<  they  therefore  resolved  to  set  up  their  rest  upon 
that  stake»  and  to  go  through  with  it,  or  perish."  This  figure 
of  speech  is  certainly  derived  from  the  military  exercise,  as  that 
was  the  only  kind  of  r£r^  which  was  ever  setup.    H£n;.ey. 
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Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I ; 
And  here  we  wander  in  ilhisions ; 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 

Enter  a  Courtezan. 

Cour.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  sec,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain,  you  promis'd  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid !   I  charge  thee  tempt  me 
not! 

Dro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 

Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dzmf^^ 
and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench ; 
and  thereof  comes,  that  the  wenches  say,  God  damn 
mCj  that's  as  much  as  to  say,  God  make  me  a  light 
wench.  It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  an- 
gels of  light :  light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will 
burn ;  ergo,  light  wenches  will  bum ;  Come  not 
near  her. 

Cour.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry, 
•  sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  We'll  mend  our  dinner  here.* 

Dro.  S.  Master,   if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat, 
or  bespeak  a  long  spoon.^ 

Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio  ? 

JDro.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon,  that 
must  eat  with  the  devil. 

Ant.  S.  Avoid  then,  fiend !  what  tell'st  thou  me 
of  supping? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
I  cdnjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

*  —  fV^ll  mend  our  dinner  here.]  i.  e.  by  purchasing  some* 
thing  additional  in  the  adjoining  market.    Malonb. 

5 i^  you  do  expect  spoon^meai^  or  bespeak  a  long^spoon.'] 

L  e.  **  If  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  either  stay  aivay,  or  bespeak 
a  k>Dg  qpooii.'* 
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Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner^ 
Or,  for  my  diamond,  the  chain  you  promised ; 
And  ni  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Dro.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  paring  of  one^s 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin, 
A  nut,  a  cherry-stone ;  but  she,  more  covetous. 
Would  have  a  chain* 
Master,  be  wise ;  an'  if  you  give  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fright  us  with 
it. 
Cour.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  chain ; 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch !  Come,  Dromio,  let 

us  go. 
Dro.  S.  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock :  Mistress^ 
that  you  know. 

\Exeunt  Ant.  S.  and  I)ro.  S. 
Cour.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad. 
Else  would  he  never  ao  demean  himself: 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats. 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain ; 
Both  one,  and  other,  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
(Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage,) 
Is  a  mad  tale,  he  told  to-rday  at  dinner. 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entrance. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits. 
On  purpose  shut  the  door  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  house. 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatick. 
He  rush'd  into  my'  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away :  This  course  I  fittest  choose ; 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [£tnV. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Antipholus  o/*  Epliesus,  and  an  Officer. 

Ant,  E.  Fear  me   not^  man,  I  will   not  break 
away; 
1*11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  way>vard  mood  to-day ; 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger, 
ITiat  I  should  be  attach'd  in  Ephesus : 
I  tell  you,  *twill  sound  harshly  in  her  ears.— 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus,  with  a  rope's  end. 

Here  comes  my  man;  I  think,  he  brings  the  money*, 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for  ? 

Dro.  E'  Here's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pajr 
them  all.* 

Ant.  E.  But  where's  the  money  ? 

Jj^o.  JG.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 
nt.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villam,  for  a  rope? 
f  Dro.  E.  I'll  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the 
rate. 
Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid  thee  hie  thee 

home? 
Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end 

am  I  returned. 
Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome 
you.  [Beating  kinu 

Off.  Good  sir,  be  patient. 


*  —  'coill  pay  them  allJ]  i.  e.  serve  to  hit,  strike,  correct  tbem 
til,  SOf  ia  Twelfth-'Night:  ^*  He  pat^s  you  as  surely  as  your 
feet  hit  (be  grpund  they  step  on,"    Sts^visns. 
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Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient ;  I  am  in 
adversity. 

Off.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  J5.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his 
hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain ! 

Dro.  E.  t  would  I  were  senseless,  sir,  that  I 
might  not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass.  . 

Dro.  E.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed ;  you  may  prove  it 
by  my  long  ears.^  I  have  served  him  from  the  hour 
of  my  nativity^  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at 
his  hands  for  my  service,  but  blows :  when  I  am 
cold,  he  heats  me  with  beating :  when  I  am  warm^ 
he  cools  me  with  beating:  I  am  waked  with  it, 
when  I  sleep ;  raised  witih  it,  when  I  sit ;  driven 
out  of  doors  with  it,  when  I  go  from  home ;  wel- 
comed home  with  it,  when  I  return :  nay,  I  bear 
it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar  wont  her  brat;  and, 
I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me,  I  shall  beg  with 

it  from  door  to  door.  ;^  s^ 

■ 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  and  the  Courte 

with  Pinch,  and  Others. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go  along ;  my  wife   is  coming 

yonder. 
Dro.  E.  Mistress,  respice  Jinem^   respect  your 
end ;  or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  jBc« 
ware  the  ropes  end. 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk  ?  [Beats  htm. 

Cour.  How  say  you  now  ?  is  not  your  husband 

mad? 
Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 

"^■'        by  my  long  ears.]    He  means,  that  his  master  had 
kngthenea  his  ears  by  frequently  pulliAg  them.    Steevens. 

6 
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Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again. 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 
Luc.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks ! 
Cour.  Mark,  how.  he  trembles  in  his  extacy ! 
Pinch,  Give  me  your  hand  and  let  me  feel  your 

pulse. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your 

ear. 
Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housed  within  this 
man. 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 
Ana  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight ; 
^  .1  c6njure  thee  by  alLthe  saints  in  heaven, 
t        Ant.  E.  Peace^  doting  wizard,  peace ;   I  am  not 
;  ^  mad. 

Adr.   O,   that  thou  wert  not,    poor  distressed 

soul! 
Ant.  E.  You  minion^  you,  are  these  your  cus- 
I      «  tomers? 

Did  this«4bmpanion^  with  the  saffiron  face 
«Revel  jgA  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
i-'Whiljj^on  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut, 
And^Hetiied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 
*-    ^m.  0,  husband,  God  dotli  know,  you  din*d  at 
^Jr^      home, 

vWiere  'would  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame ! 
Ant.  E.  I  din  d  at  home !  Thou  villain,  what 

say'st  thou  ?  - . 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at  . 

home. 
Ant.  E.  Were  not  my  doors  lock*d  up,  and  J 
shut  out  ? 


compaftton^^']  A  word  of  contempt,  anciently  ussd  ar 
ve  now  use— ^tfotv*    Stesvjbns. 
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Dro.  E,  Perdy,^  your   doors  were  lock'd,    and 

you  shut  out. 
Ant-  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  mc  there  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 
Ant.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen  maid  rail,  taunt, 

and  scorn  me  ? 
Dro.  E.  Ccrtes/    she   did ;    the  kitchen-vestal® 

scom'tl  you. 
Ant.  E.   And   did  not  I   in  rage   depart  from 

thence  ? 
Dro.  E.  In   verity,  you   did ;-— my  bones  bear > 
witness. 
That  since  have  felt  the  vigour  of  his  rage. 

Adr.  Is't  good,  to  sooth  him  in  these  contraries 
Pinch.  It  is  no  shame ;  the  fellow  finds  hi^  vein. 
And,  yielding  to  him,  humors  well  his  frenzy. 
Ant.  E.  Thou   hast  suborn'd  the  goldsmith  ta 

arrest  me. 
Adr.  Alas !  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you. 
By  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dro.  E.  Money  by  me?  heart  and  g< 
might. 
But,  surely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
Ant.  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a 

ducats  ? 
Adr.  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  it. 
Luc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her,  that  she  di( 
Dro.  E.  God  and  the  rope-maker,  bear  me  wit- 
ness. 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope ! 

Pinch.  Mistress, .  both  man  and  master  is  pos- 
sessed ; 

'  Perdy^  A  corruption  of  the  common  French  oath — Pardieu. 
Chaucer's  personages  are  frequent  in  their  use  of  it. 

*  CerteSf]  i.  e.  certainlj/. 

^  ^'^'— kitcheH'vestal — ]  Her  charge  being  like  that  of  the 
vestal  virginsy  to  keep  the  fire  burning.    Johnson. 
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I  know  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks : 
They  must  be  bounds  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
Ant.  E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth 
to-day. 
And  why  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 

Adr.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 
X>ro-  E.  And,  gentle  master,  I  received  no  gold; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out. 

Adr^  Dissembling  villain,  thou  speak'st  false  in 

both. 
Ani.  E.  Dissembling  harlot,  thou  art  false  in  all ; 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack, 
^  To  make  a  loathsome  abject  scorn  of  me : 
llrBut  with  these  nails  Til  pluck  out  these  false  eyes, 
I  .^Ehat  would  behold  me  in  this  shameful  sport. 
i  ^  [Pinch  and  his  Assistants  blind  Ant.  E.  and 

^  Dro.  E-- 

^"    i  Adr.  O,  bind  him,  bind  him,  let  him  not  oome 

near  me. 
Pinch. ^  More    company;— the  fiend  is   strong 
L  within  him. 

^k   Lufm^^  Ah  me,  poor  man  \  how  pale  and  wan  he 
^B  looki^I 

Hr  .J|ilf.£.   What,   will  you    murder   me?    Thou 

W'-^^m^   •     &^^*i  thou, 

^f^  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
TO'  make  a  rescue  ? 

Off.  Masters,  let  him  go : 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pinch^  GiOy  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantick  too. 

Adr.  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer  ? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  ana  displeasure  to  himself? 

Off.  He  is  my  prisoner ;   if  I  let  him  go. 
The  debt  he  owes,  will  be  requir'd  of  me. 

Adr.  I  will  discharge  thee,  ere  1  go  from  thee : 
Bear  me'fo;11iwith  imlo  his  creditor. 
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And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  master  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd 
Home  to  my  house. — O  most  unhappy  day! 
Ant.  E.  O  most  unhappy  strumpet !  ^ 
Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  enter'd  in  bond  for 

vou. 
Ant.  E.  Out  on   thee,  villain!   wherefcwre  dost 

thou  mad  me  ? 
Dro.  E.  Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing  ?  be  mad. 
Good  master;  cry,  the  devil. — 

XttC.  Grod  help,  poor  souls,  how  idly  do  tjiey 

talk! 
Adr.  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you  with 
me. —  * ; 

[^Ea^eunt  Pinch  and  Assistants^  with  Ant.  E.  *i 
and  Dro.  E.  ' 

Say  now,  whose  suit  is  he  arrested  at  ? 

O^.  One  Angelo,  a  goldsmith ;  Do  you  know 

him? 
Adr.  I  know  the   man:  What  is  the  sum  he 

owes  ?  rf* 

Off.  Two  hundred  ducats-  ^    • 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  duef  •'^ 

O^  Due  for  a  chain,  your  husband  had  of  him. 
Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  ha|kit 
not.  •• 

Cour.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  rihg,   -  • '  ^ 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now,) 
Straight  after,  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it  :— 
Come,  gaoler,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is, 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 


unhappy  Hrumpetf\   Unhappy  is  here  used  in  one  of 
ihes&a&eso{y,niucky;  i.e.mi$chiro<m$.,   Stesvbns. 
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Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  with  his  Rapier 
drcpwUy  and  i)romio  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy  1  they  are  loose  again. 
Adr.  And  come  with  naked  swords;  let's  call 
more  help. 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Off.  Aw2Lyy  they'll  kill  us. ! 

[^Exeunt  Officer ^  Adr.  and  Luc. 
Ant.  S.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 
Dro.  S.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran 

from  you. 
Ant.  S.  Come  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  stuff" 
from  thence : 
I  long,  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 

Dro.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will 
surely  do  us  no  harm ;  you  saw,  they  speak  us  fair, 
give  us  gold:  methinks,  they  are  such  a  gentle 
nation,  that  but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that 
claims  marriage  of  me,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
stay  here  still,  and  turn  witch. 
^  Ant.  S.  I  will  not  stay  to  night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  our  stuff  aboard. 

[Exeunt. 

•— ^-  tmr  stuff — "]  i.  e.  our  baggage.  In  the  orders  that  were 
iMiied  for  the  Royal  Progresses  m  the  last  century,  the  king's 
baggage  was  always  thus  denominated.    Malone. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENJB  I.    The  same. 

Enter  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

Ang.   I  ain  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hindered  you ; 
But,  I  protest,  he  had  the  chain  of  me. 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteem'd  here  in  the  city? 

Ang.  Of  veiy  reverent  reputation,  sir, 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belov'd, 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city ; 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time 

Mer.  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  o/*  Syracuse. 

Ang.  "Us  so;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck. 
Which  he  foreswore,  most  monstrously,  to  have. 
Good  sir,  draw  near  to  me,  I'll  speak  to  him. — 
Signior  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble ; 
Atid  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself, 
With  circumstance,  and  oaths,  so  to  deny  ^ 

This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Besides  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisoniuentj 
You  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend ; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy. 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day : 
This  chain  you  had  of  me,  can  you  deny  it  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think,  I  had ;  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  yon  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant.  S.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it } 

Mer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did  hear 
thee : 


Ffc  on  Ifaee,  wretch  I  'tis  pity,  that  thou  itv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Anf*  iSi  Thou  alt  a^vifiaih  to  impeach  me  thujs  t 
1*11  prove  mine  honour  ahd  mine  honesty  '' 

Against  thee  pvetently,  if  thou  ikx^^t  stehd. 

Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  ^ee  ibr  a  vilHim* 


1  r 


Enter  AdrIaka^  Luciaka^  Courtezaa,  and  Others. 

Adr.  Hold,  hm-t  him  not,  ior  God*s  sake ;  he  is 
mad; 
Sbme  get  within  hJm,^  take  his  awmtl  awfrjr : 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my 'house. 
DrolS.  Run,  master,  run ;  for  God's  sake^  take 
a  house.* 
This  is  -some  priory  ;-^In;  or  we  are  $poird. 

[Extutit  Ant.  S.  (md  Dro.  S.  Htht  Priory* 

Enter  fAe  Abbess.  '  ,  . 

.    -    •  ■      .■■*.. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  p^ple ;   Whefrf<>rB  ithlrong  you 
'  hither?  . 

Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence : 
Let  us  come  in,  tha,t  we  may  bind  him  fast. 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovesy. 
'  >4Hg*  i  kutew,  4ie  was  not  in  bJ^  perfect  wits» 

Mer.  I  am  soity  qow,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Akb.  /How  long  bath  this  podsession  held  the 
man? 

Adr.  This  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sfad, 
And  much,  iQli<^  di^i^njk  from  the  man' he  was ; 
But,  till  this  ai^HQon,  hia  p^Mioa 
Nc^Vsr  l^rakc  iiito  le^xti^mity  df  ra^, 

3  get'  tobkin  Aim,]  i.  e.  close  with  him,  grapple  with  hinnc 

-4m,  ,  1  4aJbg  fiihrn^f]  >•  a»  1^  kita  n  hottse.    $q>  we  iay^— a  do^ 
takes  the  wUer.    Stesyeks. 
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Abb.  Hath  he  not , lost  miicb  wealth  by  wreck  at 
sea?  ..    i 

Buried  some  d^  incsoA  ?    Hath  not  else  bi^  eye 
Stray*d his  fldBSactiqn  in  unlawful  love  ?  it 

A  sin^  pn^vailing.  iiijKKdi  in  yo^thf^ 
Who  gnre^their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazinff . 
Which  ^  Uiese  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  T  , 

Adr.  To  none  of  these^ ,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely^  sioMne  love^,  diat  drew  pirn  of);  from  hovw* 

Abb.  Yoii  snould  for  that  have  reprehended  himl 

^  Air.  Why,  sg^I  did. 

Abb.  Ay^  but  not  .rough  enough-. 

_Adr.  As  roughly^  aip  my  modesty  would  let  jne*. 
w^ift^.  H^ply^ .  in  private. 

Adr.  ,  .,      '  And  in  .assemblies' too. 

^     Abh.  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  ^  of;  odr  conference : 
In  bed^  he, slept. not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it ;  \ 

Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme ; 
In  company, '  I  often  glanced  it ; 
StiU  diu  I  tell  him  it'  was  vile  and  ^d.u    \ 

Abb.    And' thereof  came  it,   tha:t  Ihe  man  v^as 
mad:  .  \  - 

The  yendm  clamours  of  a  jealous*  woman     '  - 

Poison^more  deadly  .Aan  a  mad  dpg's  toeth.  ;* 
It  seeins,  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing :' 
An,d  therefore  comes  it,  that  bis  hblid  is  light.  '^ ' 
Tliou  say'st,  his  m^t  wa$  siLuc*d  vpth  thy  upbraid'- 

ings:^  .  ;  / 

Unquiet  meals  make  i^I  digestidns. 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bVed; 
And  what's  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say*8t,  his  sports  were  hindet'd  by  tiiiy  bra^ 


^. 


i  t 


1 . 


^  copy  ^]  i  e.  tlie  tbemew    We  stiU  talk  of  setting 
copies  for  boys.    Stebvsns.  -  '•.'.« 
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w 


Sweet  recreation  barr*a>  what  doth  ensue/ ;  ^ '  ^^ 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy^ 
(Kinsman  to  grim  and 'comfortless  despair  ;)^       .;* 
And^  at  her  he^8>  a  huge  infectious  ]tfbop  ^/^ 

Of  pale  distempteratiires^  and'  foes  to  Hfe?  i  . v 

in  kxmI^  in  spldrt^  aild  life^reserving  rtist'^   ^     '  "^^ 
To  be  disturod,  would  mad  or  man.  of  b^t ; 
Hie  consequence  is'tSien,  thy  jealous  fits'"      *  ' 
Have  scared  thy  husband  from  th^  use'of,>witff/  - 

Luc.  .She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildlV> 
When  he  demean'dhimself  roughs  rude^^aild  wilaQr.*^ 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes^  aqd  answer  n6t } ' 
-  Adr.  She  did  betray  ihe  to  my  6^\l  Te6r6tff.^ 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  Him.     '    ' 
'    Abb.  Ino,  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  hous^^ 

Adr.  TheUj^  let  your  servants  bring'  idy  iuuiliaml 

'  -forth.  '    "  ■    -     .-.^  \  ^'';\%V\-'''  \.'^'  ." 

Abb.  Neither ;  he  took  tl>is  pla<^  lor  ^sandtiifur^ 

And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  Hfindi^,     '  .  ' 

Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  a|ftln,^      '    '^ 

Or  lose  my  labQur  in  assaying  it.       . :    ;|;       ':. 

Aib-.  I  will  attend  my  Hushandj^^Ik^k  iit)^ 
Diet  hiii  sickness,  for  it  is  ihy  office^ 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myself} ' 
And  therefore  let  m^  have  nimhoA^  with  me.     '^ 

Abb*  Be  patient ;  for  J  will  not  let  him  stir, 
Itll  I  have  used  the  approved  meaniS'  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayers. 
To  make  of  him  a  formfd  man' again  i^''"        ^    ^ 
It  is  a  branch  and  parcel  of  mine  Oath^ 
A  charitable  duty  of  my  order ;     ' 
Therefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  xae^ 

"■  ^ {Kis^^^nio mni^and c(m^^  Kinsman  mesOkA 

near  relation.    ^&Dy  words  are  used  by  Shakspeare  with  much 
greater  latitude. 

[^    f  ia-^  a  formal  4Ran  cqfoia.*].  Le.  to  bring  him  back  to'  his 
senses,  and  the  forms  of  sober  behavioar.  >  ^    ' 

F2 
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J  dr.  I  wiH  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husbatidl. 
here;  .      .  ' 

And  ill  it  doth  beseem  your  holiness. 
To  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  <!jttiet,  Arid  depart,  thou  shalt  not  haVc* 
him.  [-EcnV  Abbess; 

Luc.  Cbmj)laih  unto  the  duke  of  ttiis  indignity* 

J  dr.  Ccimfe,  go;  1  Wfll  fall  prostrate  at  liisfetitj^ 
And  never  rise  *ntil  my  teftrs  and  prayers  - 

Have  won  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hWher, 
And  take  perforce  my  husband  ftom  iJie  abbess.    * 

M^r.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  five : 
Anon,  I  am  sure,  the  diike  himselt  in  person 
Comes  this  wiay  to  the  melancholy  vale ; 
'Jlie  jplice  of  death  and  sorry  execution,  • 
fiehmd  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here, 

Ang.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Mer.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusan  merchant^ 
Who  put  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town. 
Beheaded  publickly  for  his  ofience. 

Ang.  See,  where  they  come;  we  will  behold  his 
death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke,  before  he  pass  the  abbi^y; 

Enter  Dvike  attended ;  i£G£ON  hare-headed ;  with 
the  headsman  and  ether  Officers. 

Duke.  Yet  Mice  again  pit>claim  it  puUidi^i 
If  any  friend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him,  ' 

He  shall  not  die,  so  mueh  we  tender  him. 

Adr.  Justice,  most  sacred  d^e,  against  the  ab^ 

bess ! 

4  «.;-L.  9onY  exectaiony'i   Sfd,  in  Madh'eih  .• 

".Of  sorrisst  iancies  your  companions* ittsdiiiig.** 
^orr^hjid  8fici«ntlir  ft  stroor^r  meaning  than  at  present^  a&4 
ft^ems  to  have  meant  itfrrmfuU 


COMl^y  OS?  £;RRQiV$.  ^ 

Duke*  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady  ; 
It  cannot  be,  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong* 

jidr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,  my 
husband, — 
Whom  I  made  lord  of  me  and  all  I  had, 
At  your  important  letters,^ — this  ill  day 
A  most  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took;  hiin  ; 
That  desperately  he  hurried  through  thiQ  street^      '  ' 
f  With  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he,) 
Doing  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
By  rushing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
Rings,  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
Once  did.  I  get  him  bound  and  sent  him  hoine. 
Whilst  to  take  order ^  for  the  wrongs  I  went. 
That  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committjed. 
Anon^  I  wot  not  by  what  strong  escape. 
He  broke  £pom  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him ; 
And,  with  his  mad  attendant  and  hiipself. 
Each  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords. 
Met  us  again>  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
Chased  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid. 
We  camie  again  to  bind  them :  then  they  fled 
Into  this  abbey>  whither  we  pursued  Xh^xn  ; 
And  here  the  abbess  shuts  the  ^tes  on  us. 
And  will  not  suffer  us  to  fetch  him  out. 
Nor  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Therefore,  most  gracious  duke,  with  thy  con^mand^ 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  hence  for  help. 
Duke.  Long  since  thy  husband  served  me  in  my 
wars*; 
And  I  to  thee  engaged  a  prince's  word. 
When  thou  didst  n\ake.  him  master  of  thy  bcd^ 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
Go^  some  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey-gate, 

9^i  your  important  le^ier^^   For  imporiuntfk* 
'  f»       to  take  order  — 3  L  e.  to  take  measures^ 
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And  bid  the  ladjr  abbesi  come  to  me ; 
I  will  determine  this,  before  I  stir.    * 


-.* 


-«.' 


Enter  a  Servant. 


Sersx^  O  mistrelss,  mistrfess,  shift  and  save  your^^  - 
self!  '  - 

My  mast^  and  bis  maot  are  both  broke  loose, 
Beatmithe  maids  a-row,^  and  bound  the  doctor, . 
Whose  beard  they  have  singed  off  with  brands  of 
.:•".■  '>.  fire;  ■         r*     •     -  .-„....... 

And  ever  as  it  blazed,  they  threw  on  him 
Gife^t^ils  o^  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair : 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  while 
His  m&n  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool : ' 
And,  sjiire,  unless  you  send  some  present  help^ 
Betwecfh  ihem  they  will  kill  the  conjuror. 
^Adr.  Peaee,  fool,  thy  'master  and  his  man  iare 
here; 
And  that  is  false,  thou  ^dost  report  to  us. 

Serv._  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  tnie;'  - 
I^aVe  hot*breath*d  almost,  since  i  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  jrou. 


'^-.■ 


r    J.  A.. 


*  Beaten  the  maidfarioWf']  L  e.  succettively,  one  after  anotfaer. 
'  His  manvaUh  misers .  moks  him  like  ajbcl  .*j    The  force  oC 
this  allusioii  I  am  unable  to  explain  with  certainty.     Perhaps  it  ^ 
was  once  the  custom  to  cut  the  hair  of  idiots  close  to  their  heads.  ^ 
There 'is  a  provetbial  simile-**'  Like  crop  the  conjuror  f*  which* 
n%bl  have  been  ironioally  applied  to  these  unfortunate  heings. 

Steevens. 

.,  There  is  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  in  pne  of  King  Alfred'8.^ec- 

ctesiaiBtical  laws,  if  one  opprobrioiisly  «Aai^  a  common  inan  \ikt  a 

JboL      TOJULET. 

FoolSy  undoubtedly,  wJere  shav^d.and  niched  in  a  particuUifv 
manner,  in  our  atib^h^s  time,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  following; 
panage  in  The  CKoice  qfChange^  containing  the  Triplicitie  ofDu^ 
vinitiCf  Philosophic  and  Poetrie,  by  S.  R.  Gent.  4to.  1598 :  "  Three 
things  used  by  monks,  which  provoke  other  men  to  laugh  at  their 
fellies.    1.  Thejf^ are  shavem  and  notched  onthekeAdMfffodes^* 

• '     ■  •    .         "     •  >f' •  •'"  '■-•  ":..•  .."V  .  i.*.  0*  ■-'         •  J'  SSAIfONE. 
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^ 


To  scorch  your  fkce,  and  to  disfigpire  you*:     '*^  «i. 

Hark^  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress ;  fly,  be  gone. 

Duke.  Come,  stand  by  me^  fear  nothing :  Ghiard 
with  halberds. 

Adr.  'Ah  me,  it  is  my  huribaikd !  Witness  you^  • 
That  he  is^  borne  about  invisible :  '  ' 

Even  now  we  hotrod  hnn  in  the  abbey  here ;  - ' 
And  now  he*s  there,  past  thought  of  numan  reason. 


I . 


Enter  A^TiPnoLVB  and  Dkomio  o/*£phesus, 

Afit^fi.  Justice,  most  gracious  diike^  ohj^  grant 
me  justice! 
Even  for  me  ^service  that  Ipiig  since  I  did  thee^  '  _  ^ 
When  I'  b^sjtiid  thee  in  the  ware,  and  took 
Deep  isoars'  to  s|ave  thy  life ;  even  for  the  blood 
Tliat  then  I  lost  for  tnee,  now  grant  me  justice. 

JEge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  'm^ 

I  see  my  son  Autipholus,  and  Droniio. 

Afit.  E.  Justice,  gweet  prince,  against  that  woman 
there.     ^ 
She  whom  thou  rav^st  to  me  to  be  my  wife; 
That  hath  abused  and  dishohourM  me. 
Even  in  the.  strength  and  height  of  injury ! 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong, 
That  she  this  diiiy  hath  shameless  thrpijm  on  me*    / 

Duke*  Discover,  how,    and  thou   shalt  findtxgia 

Ant.  E.  This  day,  great  duke^  she  shut  the  doors 
upon  me,  V      . 

While  she;  wit)^  harlots^  feasted  in  my  house. 
'  Dukt.  A  grievous  fiiult :  Say^  woman^  didst  thou 

plied  to  dieats  amoiig  meD^  as  nvtt  ai  to  wamons  WMHig  wamea^ 


^         Gfrnmr  of  £BitoR& 

A  dr.  No,  my  good,  lord  4— myself,  he,  and  my 
sister, 
TcMiny  did  dine  together :  So  h^ibd  my  soul,      . 
^  ^18  is  fajfie^  he  burdans  me  withal ! 

Luc.  Ne*er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  «kep  on  night. 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth  ! 

Ang.  OperjurM.wotnanI  they  are  both  forswoKit; 
In  this  the  Inadiaw^  justly  oh4r^eth  tfiem. 

jitH*  E*  My  liegjB^  I  atm  advised^  what  I  say }   * 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady^rsfishy  provoked  with  raging  ir^^  . 

Albeit,  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad* 
^is  itdma^h  lc)ck  d  me  oiit  this  day  from  dinnef : 
That  goldsmith  there,  we^e  he  not  jpackM  with  hci^ 
Coula  witriess  it,  for  he  was  with  jrie  then ;. 
Who  .paited  >rith  me  to  go  ietch  a  chain, 
Promisinjiep  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  S\d  diiie  together. 
Otir  dinner  done,  and  lie  not  coming  thi^ef , 
I  went  to  seek  him  i  |n  the  street  I  met  bim ; 
And  in  liis.  cbmpany,  that  gentleman. 
%6re  did  this  perjur*d  golasmith  swear  me  doW'A, 
That  I  this  day  of  him  receiy'd  the  chain. 
Which,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which,  ♦ 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  officer- 
I  did  obey ;  arid  sent  my  peasant  home 
For  certain  ducats  :  He  witn  none  tetiirn*d. 
Theii  fiurty  I  bespoke  die  officer. 
To  go  in  person  with  ine  to  my  h6us6. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sistei*,  and  a  rfibble  mof^ 
Of  vile  confederates ;  along  with  fhem    '         j   :  .— 
They  brought  one  Pinch' ;^  a  hungry  lea^-nK^d  ;Vit 
lam, 
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A  iiiee#  snatomyj  a  inountebftnk,' 
A  thread-bare  juggler,  aud  a  £>rtune*teller ; 
A  needy,  hclHow-ey*d,  sharp-looking  wretch,    . 
A  living  dead  man :  tiiis  pernicious  slave, 
Fonootti,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer ; 
And,  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse, 
AttA'  with  no  &ce,  as  -  twere,  out&cing  me. 
Cries  out,  I  was  possessed :  then  altogether 
Thnr  feU  upon  me,  bound  iiie,  bore  me  thence  i 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
^[^rd  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 
Till  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
1  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Rimi  hither  to  your  grace ;  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  raiple  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames,  and  great  indignities, 
Ang.  My  lord,   in  truth,  thus  &r  I  witness,  with 
him; 
^That  be  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out. 
Duke.  Bcit  hod  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 
Ang.  He  had,  my  lord :  and  when  he  ran  in  her^ 
These  paopfe  saw-  the  chain  about  his  neck. 
Afer.  Besides,    I  will  be  sworn,    these  ears  of 
mine  . 
Heard  yon.  confess  yon  had  the  chain  of  him. 
After  ymt  first  fortwore  it  on  the  mart. 
And;  theptuprmy  I^drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here, 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 
Akt^  £.  1  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls. 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me : 
I  nfipver  BM  tbe<chain,^  so  help  me  heaven ! 
And  ihiB  Js  lUfle,  jouiburden  me  withah  >  . 
Duke.  What  an  intricate  impeach  is  this ! 
I  thinks  you  ail  have  drank  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been  t 
If  he  "were  .||iiid>^;Jie  eWorld  bot.ptead  to  coldly :-— 
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You  say,  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here    * 
Denies  that  saying :— -Sirrah^  what  say  you  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sir^    he  dined  with  her  there,   at  the 
Porcupine.  < 

Cour.  He  did ;  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  diat 
ring.  -    •    •'  . 

Jnt.E.  '^s  true^    my  liege,   this  ring  I  had  of 
her.  •  I 

Duke.  8aw*8t  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here? 
Cour.  As  sure,  my  li^,  as  I  do  see  3^ur  grace. 
'  iDuke.  Why,  tiiis  is  strange :— Go  call  the  4bbesa 
hither ;         ' 
I  think,  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

{Emt  an  Aitendamt^ 
JEge.  Most  mighty  duke,   vouc^fiftfe  me  speak  a 
.     «word,  I 

Haply,  I  see  a  friend  will  save  my  life,  ^ 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak 'freely,  Syracusan,  what  tfaou  wiltf 
*  JEfe.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  caird  Antipholus  ? 
And  IS  not  that  y6ur  bondman,  Dromio  ? : 

Dro.  E.  Within  this*  himr  I  was  \m  bondnMn^ 


;  sir,  '■'        .■'.••..- 

But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnawed  in  two  nqr  cords: 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound.  '   • ''  -^  ' 
"^Mge.  I  am  sure,  ydii'both  of  yota  temember  me. 
Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir/  by  you ; 
For  lately  we  were  bound,  lis  you  arfe  now.    *. 
You  are  not  Pinch's  patient,- are  you, 'sir?*' 

Mge.  Why  look  you  strange  <xi  mei  ?  you  know 

me  will.  :^        '-  » 

.  jint.  E.  I  never  saw  you  in  piy  life^  till  now.    ' 
Mge.  Oh !    grief  ham  changed  me,    since  jrou 
saw  me  last;  • 
And  careful  hours,  with  Timers  defcimed^  faind^^ 


'I 

Mr 


dtfwnmd^^'i  Yatitfwrmhig. 


\- 


Have  written  strange  defeatures^  in  ray  face :   - 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice  ? 

AnK  E.  Neither.    ■  _     »  1. 

JEge.  Dromio,  nor  thou:?.. 

}>iyro.  E'  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

JEge.    ■-   .  I  am  sure,^  thou  dost, 

.J)ro.  E.  Ay,'  sir  ?  bnt  Lam  sure,  I  do  not; /and 
whatsoever  a  man  denies,   you  are  now  bound  to 

^Ige. '  Not  kAow  my  voice !  O,  times  extremity ! 
Hart  dioa  $0  crack*d  and  splitteii  my  poor  tongii^- 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untuned  oaim  ?  ^    .      -  ,. 
Though^lK)9v  this  graified  face®  of  mine  be  liid 
In  sajitefmiiimiiig'  winter'srdrizzled  snow,  "^      ^  /*  ^ 
And  all  die  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  :iip ; 
Yet  hath  my  night,  of  4ifi>some  mennk>ryi  >        \  •  -  .  ;^ 
My  wasting  lamp  some  'fajdin^  ^kmner  4efti 
Rhr  duU:d^'  e«-s  a,  little  use  to  bear :  s  o. 

All  these  old  ^intiiiesses  (I  cannot  err,) ;    /         o  ;'.. 
Tell  me,  thoir^lrt  my  sQ»'A»^hokis.' ?   :         *1  i>.  a. 

^uint.  K^i  I  iievee'«aw*ja(i)j  father  in  my  life.  wX 

JEge.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracwa,  boy. 
Thou  kjftow'stjv  we- parted :  but,  perlkps,  ii^y.Mii-y  iT 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  jne  in  misiiry.  ''-> .  \< :  ^  1 

/Ant.  £•  The,  duke/  and  aU  diat  knowoilie  in  tl|e 

Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  •so>i    vs  ^  [  ^ :  ^^  [  :   Z 
I  ne*er  saw  Syraousa  in  my,  Itfe.      ^  -  ^  4  -  r,  ^^K  .;  > V 


wonder  therefore  thou  dost  not  know  not.  ciRi^^og^^ 


Toant  tone  of  my  voice,  thai  is  changed  by  grief.    T)otJC£. 
*  —  this  grained^ctf  — "U  i.  e.  furrowed,  like  the  gram  of 
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Duk^.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusan^  twenty  year# 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholusi 
During  which  time  he  ne*er  saw  Syracusa : 
I  see^  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  the  Abbess,    with  Antipholus  Syracusan^ 

and  Dromio  Syracusan. 

Ahh.  Most  mighty  Duke,  behold  a  man  miidh 
wronged.  \AU  gather  to  see  khn. 

Adr.  1  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive 
me. 

Duke^  One  of  these  men  is  Gefiius  to  the  other }.. 
And  so  of  these :  Which  is  the  natural  mani 
And  which  the  spirit  ?  Who  deoif^ers  them  ? 

Dro.  S.  If  sir,  am  Dromio ;  command  him  awiiy. 

Dro.  E.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio ;  pray,  let  me  stay. 

Ant.  S.  J&geon,  art  thou  not 2  or  else  his  ghost'?. 

Dro*  S.  O,  my  old  master,  who  hath  bQup^  him 
here  ? 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  boi^ds^ 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty :— » 
Speak,  old  iGgeon,  if  thou  be^st  the  man 
That  had'st  a  wife  buce  called  iEmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  iair  soim  t 

0,  if  thou  be*st  the  same  ^geon,  speak, . 
And  speak  unto  the  same  i£milia  I 

^ge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art 
If  thou  art  she,  tell  me,  where  is  that  sou 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fetal  raft  ? 

Abi>  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I^ 
And  the  twin,  Dromio ;  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio,  and  my  son  from  them. 
And  me  they  left  with  those  of  Epidamnum  : 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 

1,  to  this  fortune  that  y<ffx  see  me  in. 

2 
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Duke.  Why,    here    begins    his   morning   story 
right:' 
These  two  Anti^olus^S)  these  two  so  like, 
And  these  two  Dromio's,  one  in  semblance^^-* 
Besides  her  urging  of  her  wreck  at  sea^ — 
Thtse  ^Ute  the  parents  to  these  children, 
Whieh  .accidentally  are  met  together. 
Antipholus,  thou  oam*st  from  Corinth  first. 

Ant.  S.  No,  sir,  not  I ;  I  came  from  Syracuse. 

Duke.  Stay,  stand  iipart;  I  know  not  which  is 
which. 

jint.  E.  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious 
Jord. 

Dro.  E.  And  I  with  him. 

Ant.  E.  Brought   to   this   town  by  that  most 
'.  fiifnoUB  warrior 
Duke  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Adr.  * Whkih  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day?' 

Ant^S^  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband? 

jhU.  E.  No,  I  say  nay  to  that. 

Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  call  me  so ; 
And  this  fair  gontlewoman,  here  sister  here. 
Did  call  me  brother  >-*«What  I  told  you  then, 
I  iicme,  I  iriiall  have  kigure  to  make  good ; 
If  tnis  be'notja  dream,  I  siee^  and  hear. 

Ang.  That  is  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 

jtnt^S*  I  tfaisik  it  be,  sir;  I  ^uy  it  not. 

Ant.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  &is  dudn  arrested  me. 

Ang.  1  tfaitik  t  did,  sir ;  I  deny  it  not. 

Adr.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail, 
%  Dromiat  but  1  think  he  bro^ght  it  not 

Dro.  E.  No,  none  by  me. 

Am.  S9  This  purse  of  ducats  I  neceiv'd  iroin  you. 


-    rr 

Story*' 


kere  b^;in9AU  mondx^  4orj/  rudUjI  **  The  marmng 

rbat  i^S^^lt  teUii  <lie  dfiis  ill  Ui«  SrM 
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And  Dromio  iny  inan  did  bring  ihem  ibQcr":     ^  '^  ^ 
I  see,  we  still  old  meet  eatih  other^s^inani  ' '  ^' 

Xhd  I  was  ta*en  for  him,  and' he  for  mei       *  -.-^  .    ' 
-Arid  thereupon  these  Errors  arc  arose.  .    ^    '    ^• 
^n^  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  fa^cr  jbMMi 
Duke.  It  shall  i^tlieed,  thy  &ther  hath  hnW^ 
Cour.  Sir/  I  must  have  that  diaitiptotd  irom'^^iffi.' 
^    Ant.  E.  There,  take  it;    and  muiih.diAnkif  fol: 

my  good  cheer.    "      .  " ./        . 
Abb.  Renowned  ^uke,    vouchsafe/ to  taOke/ the 
pams  .      .;  ' 

To  go  with  us  into  the  abbey  here,  .".  '    /_ 

•  And^h^?  at  large  discoursed  all  our  forttines :— ^ 
'And  all  that  are  assembled  in  tlus'pla<$e,  .V        :"  ^ , 
That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  erttor  '/ 
Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company, 
sAfid  wi4  shall  make  full  satisfaction-— r      r  :        '   (' 
-Twenty-five  y^rs  have  I  but  TOne  in  trtfvkil 
Of  yoii,  ^my  sons ;  nor,  till  this  present  hour, 
^y  heavy  j^urdens  are  delivered  :-t-  .  >'^  . 

il^e  duke,'my  husbandi  and  my  childrea^bothi . 
.And  you  the  icalendarS'  of  their  natiivity^    '*     •  -  v  : 
Go  to  a  go8Sip*s  feast,  and  go  with  me ;    ;.  ]'  \\   ^ 
AilLer  so  loos,  fi^ii^, . such  hi^  ^       ;=         >  •* 

.     Duke.  :,W\!Sx  all  my  heart,  Til  gossarp  at  thisfeaatit 
.  ->    [E:it^nt^l3isiki£i^  A 
. .    .,  ^  I^rchant,  Angew)^.  an^  .Attendants. ., 

-u    i-^  i.-^'^r.  shijldboifrd^     -^    .        ^.r:! /'•-;    \ -■  -*•* 

^i^i<>ff^  £•  ^*niio,  what  istuff  iof  mine'  liast  tjjou 
'.jI^'.^V^'';  .;.  *c>iil^rky ?,. .   •  ,      ',..•:-.  ;  /./',/i.  .'v>V 
Dro.  S.  Your  g(k>d8,:that^lay.atho8t,  aar^  ittjte 


Centaur.  '  "  -  ' 


i.-:;        ...x,  ^uentaur.  ^  -  ^      '^'-' 


^«fc-  &^  He  q>6ak8  to  me ;.  '•  f ^<j  3^?^  miafator. 


.V>  •»  J!  ■  Jl  .<  -  I    .     .    >     . 


^wfc^^f^k5t;SssSSi,Sr-  "^^ 


C<»ne9  go  with  w ;  we!U  look;  to  that  Anon : 
Embrace  thy  brother  there^  rejoice  with  him.  ' 
\ExeUni  AKitPHOLUs  S.  and  £.  Adr.  and  Luc. 
DroJS.  There  is  a  fat  friend  at  your  ma8|^i'!>i 
.,         house^ 
Tha^  kitchen*d  me  for  you  to^ay  at  dinner ; 
Stie  now  shall  be  my  sister^  not  my  wife. 

Dro.  E.  Methinks^   you  are  my  glass^  and  ^not 
my  brother : 
I  see  by  you^  I  am  a  sweet^faced  youths 
Will  you  walk  in  to  'see  their  gossiping  } 
Dro.  S.  Not  I,  sir ;  you  are  my  elder* 
Dro.  E.  That's  a  question :  how  shall  we  try  it  ? 
Dro.  S.  We  will  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till 
then^  lead  thou  first. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  then  thus : 
We  canbe  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother  j 
And  now  let's  go  hand  in  hand,    not  one  before 
another.  [Exeunt^ 

*  On  a  careful  revision  of  the  fore|ioing  scenes,  I  do  not  be* 
sitale  to  pronounce  them  the  compomoti  of  two  very  unequal 
writers.  Shaki^are  had  undoubtedly  a  share  in  them ;  but  tiuit 
the  entire  play  was  no  work  of  his,  is  an  opinion  which  (as  Bent- 
dick  says)  **  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  tnet,  I  will  die  in  it  at  the 
stake."  Thus,  as  we  are  informed  by  ^AuluH  Gellius,  Lib.  IIL 
tap.  S,  some  plays  were  absdutely  ascribed  to  Plautus,  which  in 
truth  had  only  been  (retraUaHof  et  cjqKditaJ  retouched  and  po- 
iished  by  him. 

In  this  comedy  weifind  mote  intricac v  of  plot  than  distinction 
«f  diaracter ;  and  our  attention  is  less  forcibly  engaged,  because 
we  can  guess  in  great  measure  hiiw  the  denouement  will  be 
brou^t  about.  Yet  the  subject  iqppears  to  have  been  reluc^ntly 
dismissed,  even  in  this  last  and  unnecessary  scene,  where  the 
same  mistakes  are  continued,  till  their  powcfr  of  affi>rding  enter* 
lainnent  is  entirely  lost.    Stkbvsn's. 

The  long  doggrel  verses  that  Shidccpeare  has  attributed  in  this 
play  to  the  twoDroinios,  are  written  m  that  kind  of  metre  iibich 
was  usuaHy  attributed, '  by  the  dramatick  ^ts  before  his  time,  in 
their  conuck  pieces,  to  some  of  their  inferior  characters;  and  this 
circumstance  is  one  of  many  that  authorize  us  to  place  the  preoe- 
dng  comedy,  as  well  as  Love*s  Labom^s  Lost,  aod  The  Taming  qf 
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the  Shret$s  (where  the  taaie  kind  of  yenificitkm  k  hlnsM^ 
found,)  a«|Oiig  pur  aiithcw'0  .eariiefl  produdkm ;  cqnpwdi  prtK 
bablyat  a  time  when  he  was  imperceptibly  infected  witn  the  j^re* 
vaiting  mode,  and  before  he  had  completely  leampd  **  to  dev&te 
boMljr  from  die  common  track."    Malons. 


MACBETH. 


VOL.  IT. 
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-  *  Macbeth.]  In  order  to  make  ft  true  estimate  of  the 
abilities  and  merit  of  a  writer,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
examine  the  genius  of  his  SLse^  and  the  opinions  of  his  con- 
temporaries. A  poet  who  should  now  make  the  whole  ac* 
tiOQ  of  his  tragedy  depend  upon  enchantment,  and  produce 
the  chief  events  by  the  assistance  of  supematund  agents, 
would  be  censured  as  transgressing  the  bounds  of  probability^ 
foe  bani^ed  from  the  theatre  to  the  nursery,  and  condemned 
to  write  fiury  tales  instead  of  tra£;edies ;  but  a  survey  of  the  notions 
that  prevailed  at  the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  will 
prove  that  Shakspeare  was  in  no  danger  of  such  censures,  since 
he  only  turned  the  system  that  was  then  universally  admitted,  to 
his  advantage,  and  was  far  from  overburdening  the  credulity  of 
his  audience. 

The  reality  of  witchcraft  or  enchantment,  which,  tliough  not 
strictly  the  same,  are  confounded  in  this  play,  has  in  all  ages  and 
countries  been  credited  by  the  common  people,  and  in  most,  by 
the  learned  themselves.  The  phantoms  have  indeed  appeared 
more  frequently,  in  proportion  as  the  darkness  of  ignorance  has 
been  more  gross;  but  it  cannot  be  shown,  that  tiie  brightest 
gleams  of  knowledge  have  at  any  time  been  sufficient  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  world.  The  time  in  which  this  kind  of  credulity 
was  at  its  height,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the  holy  war,  in 
which  the  Christians  imputed  all  their  defeats  to  enchantments  or 
diabolical  opposition,  as  they  ascribed  their  success  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  military  saints ;  and  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton  ap- 
pears to  believe  (  Supplement  to  the  Introduction  to  Don  Quixote) 
that  the  first  accounts  of  enchantments  were  brought  into  this 
part  of  the  world  by  those  who  returned  from  their  eastern  expe- 
ditions. But  there  is  always  some  distance  between  the  birth  and 
maturity  of  folly  as  of  wickedness:  this  opinion  had  long  existed, 
though  perhaps  the  application  of  it  had  in  no  foregoing  age 
been  so  frequent,  nor  the  reception  so  general.  Olympiodorus, 
in  Photius's  Extracts^  tells  us  of  one  Liibanius,  who  practised 
this  kind  of  military  magick,  and  having  promised  x^f^^  iir?Slm 
xftA«  fiafiu^tn  tftfffTf^  to  perform  great  things  against  the  Bar'- 
harians  ivithout  soldiers^  was,  at  the  instance  of  the  empress 
Placida,  put  to  death,  when  he  was  about  to  have  given 
proofs  of  his  abilities.  The  empress  showed  some  kindness  in 
her  anger,  by  cutting  him  off  at  a  time  so  convenient  for  his  re- 
putation. 

But  a  more  remarkable  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  notion  may 
be  found  in  St.  Chrysostom's  book  de  Sacerdotio^  which  exhibits 
a  scene  of  enchantments  not  exceeded  by  any  romance  of  the 
middle  age:  he  supposes  a  spectator  overlooking  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, attended  by  one  that  points  out  all  the  various  objects  of 
horror,  the  engines  of  destruction^  and  the  arts  of  slaughter. 


Let  him  then  proceed  to  sho%»  him  the  opposite  armies  horses  Jl^¥ 
ing  by  enchantment^  armed  men  transportSd  through  the  air,  and 
every  pou>er  andjbrm  of  magick.  Whether  St»  Chrysostom  b«r 
lieved  that  such  performances  were  really  to  be  seen  in  a  day  oT 
battle,  or  only  endeavoured  to  enliven  his  description,  by  adopir 
ing  the  notions  of  the  vulgi|r„  it  is  equally  certain,  that  ^udk 
notions  were  in  his  time  received,  and  that  therefore  they  wert 
not  imported  from  the  Saracens  in  a  later  age;  the  wart  with  ||i# 
Saracens  however  gave  occasion  to  their  propagatievi^  net  only 
as  bigotry  naturally  discovers  prodigies,  but  as  the  scese  of  jaetiQii 
was  removed  to  a  great  distance. 

The  Reformation  did  not  immediately  arrive  at  its  meridiiii^ 
and  though  day  was  gradually  increasing  upon  us,  the  goblinv  of 
witchcraft  still  continued  to  hover  in  the  twilight.  In  the  tliiui 
of  Queen  £lizab(^.th  was  the  remarkable  trial  of  the  witches  oT 
Warbois,  whose  conviction  is  still  commemorated  in  an  annfUdf 
sermon  at  Huntingdon.  But  in  the  reign  of  King  Jamea,  ii^ 
which  this  tragedy  was  written,  many  circurostimces  ooBeurre^ 
to  propagate  and  confirm  this  opinion.  The  king,  who  waamucl^ 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge,  had,  before  his  arrival  in  ^aglan^r 
not  only  examined  in  person  a  woman  accused  o(  witchcr^,  but 
had  given  a  very  formal  account  of  the  practices  and  illusions  of 
evil  spirits,  the  compacts  of  witches,  the  ceremonies  used  by 
them,  the  manner  of  detecting  them,  and  the  justice  of  punish* 
ing  them,  in  hi»  dialogues  of  Dcemonologie^  written  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  and  published  at  Edinburgh.  This  book  was,» 
soon  after  his  succession,  reprinted  at  London;  |md  as  the  ready 
way  to  gain  King  James's  favour  was  to  flatter  his  speculatioDSi 
the  system  of  Dcemonologie  wa&  immediately  adopted  by  all  who 
desired  either  to  gain  preferment  or  njDt  to  lose  it.  Thus  thf 
doctrine  of  witchcraft  was  very  powerftilly  inculcated ;  and  at 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have  no  other  reason  for  their  opi* 
oions  than  that  thev  are  in  fashion,  it  cannot  be  doubted  bill 
this  persuasion  made  u  rapid  progress,  since  vanity  and  credu- 
lity co-operated  in  its  favour.  Thsr  iiifection  soon  reached  the^ 
£arliament„  who,  in  the  first  year  of  King  James,,  made  a  hwv 
y  which  it  was  enacted,  cha]^.  xii.  That  ^  if  any  peraoa  ^fdl 
use  any  invocation  or  cooj.urat«>n  of  any  evil  ojr  wicked  spirit  \ 
$.  or  shall  consult,  coveaant  with,  entertain,,  employ,  feed  or 
reward  any  evil  or  cursed  spiirit  to  or  for  any  intent  or  purpose  ; 
5.  or  take  up  any  dead  man,  woman,  or  child,  out  of  the  grave, 
•—or  the  skin,  bone,  or  any  part  of  the  dead  person,  to  be  emt 
ployed  or  used  in  any  manner  of  witchcraft,  sorcery,  charm,  oq 
enchantment;  5.  wherelw  any  person  i^n^  be  destroyed,  killed,. 
Wasted,  con9Uioed>  pined,^  opr  laioedl  in  wy  part  of  tbje  bo4y  ; 


%,  That  every  such  person  being  convicted  shall  suffer  death.'* 
This  law  was  repealed  in  our  own  time. 

Thus,  in  the  tinjie  ^f  Shakspeare,  was  the  doctrine  of  witch- 
craft ft  once  established  by  law  and  by  the  fashion,  and  it  became 
not  only  vBpolite,  but  criminal^  to  doubt  it ;  and  as  prodigies  are 
always  seen  in  propoition  as  tkey  are  expected,  witches  were 
fvery  day  di8co¥ered,  and  multiplied  so  fast  in  some  places,  that 
Bishop  Hall  mentions  a  village  in  Lancashije,  where  their  num- 
ber WHS  greater  than  that  of  the  houses.  The  Jesuits  and  scc- 
laries  took  advantage  of  this  universal  error,  and  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  interest  of  their  parties  by  pretended  cures  of 
peraons  afiUcted  by  evil  spirits-;  but  they  were  detected  and  ex- 
posed by  tbe  cjergy  of  the  established  churdv 

Upon  this  general  infatuation  Sliakspeare  might  be  easily  al- 
lowed to  found  a  play,  especially  since  he  has  folfowed  with 
great  exactness  such  histories  as  were  then  thouglit  true ;  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  the  scones  of  enchantment,  however  they 
may  now  be  ridiculed.  Were  both  by  himself  and  his  audience 
thought  awfiil  and  affecting.    Johnson. 

In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Dr.  Johnson's  admirable  intro- 
duction to  this  play,  he  seems  apprehensive  that  the  fame  of 
Shakspeare's  magick  may  be  endangered  by  modern  ridicule.  I 
ibftU  not  hesitate,  however,  to  predict  its  security,  till  our  na- 
tional taste  is  wholly  corrupted,  and  we  no  longer  deserve  the 
first  of  all  dramatick  enjoyments ;  for  such,  in  my  opinion  at 
least,  is  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth.     Steevens. 

Thiis  .tragedy  was  written,  I  bejieve^  in  the  year  1606. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


Dunean,  King  of  Scotland : 
Malcolm,    )  ,.    c' 

Donalbain,  r'"^"*' 

ac       ,9  Generals  of  the  Kwg's  Army. 

Macduff, 
LenoXj 

Menteth      ^  Noblemen  of  Scotland. 

Angus, 

Ca&ness,    J 

Fleance,  Son  to  Banquo. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  General  of  th^ 

English  Forces : 
Young  Siward,  his  Son. 
Seyton,  an  Officer  attendifig  on  Macbeth. 
Son  to  Macduff. 

An  English  Doctor.     A  Scotch  Doctor. 
A  Soldier.    A  Porter.    An  old  Man. 

Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  Macduff. 

Gentlewoman  attending  on  Lady  Macbeth. 

Hecate,  and  three  Witches. 

Lords^  Gentlemen^  Officers^  Soldiers^  Mi^rderers^ 

Attendants^  and  Messengers. 
The  Ghost  of  Bsnqno,  and  several  other  Apparitions. 

SCENE^  in  the  End  of  the  fourth  Actj  lies  in 
England ;  through  the  rest  of  the  Play^  in  Scot- 
land;  and,  chie^y,  at  Macbeth's  Castle. 


MACBETH. 


ACT  I. 


SCENE  I.    An  open  Place. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.     Enter  three  Witches. 

1  fFitch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

S  f Fitch.  When  the  hurlyburly's  done. 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won : 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun. 

1  Witch.  Where  the  place  ? 

2  Witch.  Upon  the  heath : 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
1  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin  !  ^ 

All.  Paddock  calls : — ^Anon. — 
Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair  :^ 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 

[Witches  ^vanish. 

'  GraymalJdn!']  To  understand  this  passage,  we  should 

suppose  one  familiar  calling  with  tlie  voice  of  a  cat,  and  another 
with  the  croaking  of  a  toad,  which  in  the  north  is  cdMe^  paddock* 

*  Fairisjaidf  and  foul  is  fair:']  I  believe  the  meaning  is,  that 
to  U8f  perverse  and  malignant  as  we  arCy  fair  isfoul^  and  foul  is 
fair.    Johnson. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Camp  near  Fores. 

Alarum  within.  Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN,  Lenox,  with  Attendants^  meeting 
a  bleeding  Soldier.        ^    ' 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?  He  can  report. 
As  seemetli  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
The  newest  state. 

MOfl'  This  is  the  sergeant. 

Who,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought 
'Gainst  my  captivity  :-^Hail,  brave  friend  J 
Say  to  the  king  the  knowledge  of  the  broU, 
As  thou  didst  teave  it, 

SoL  PoubtfaUy  it  stood; 

As  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cliu^  together, 
And  choke  their  art.     The  merciless  Macdonwal4 
(Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for,  to  that,^ 
The  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him,)  from  the  western  isles 
Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglasses  is  supplied;^ 
And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel^  smiiEng, 

5  -i to  thai^  &C.1  i.  e,  in  addition  to  that, 

*  0^ Kernes  and  Gatlovoglasses  is  supplied:"]^  Kernes  and  Gallotom 
glasses  are  light  and  heavy  armed  foot,  "Hinc  conjecturse  vigorem 
etiam  adjiciunt  arma  queedam  Hibernica,  Gallieis  anjtiquis  similia, 
jacula  nimirum  peditum  levis  annaturae  quos  Kemas  vocant,  i^^ 
non  secures  8;  Jorieae  ferreae  peditum  illorum  graviori^armatune, 
q^os  GaUoglassios  appellant."     Warcei  Antia.  Hiier.  cap.  vL 

*  And  fortune  y  on  his  damned  quarr^ — •"]  (Quarrel  was  fonneriy 
used  for  cause ^  or  for  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel^  and  i»  to*  be  found 
in  that  sense  in  Holinshed's  account  of  the  story  of  Macbeth^ 
who,  upon  the  creation  of  the  Prince  of  Cumberland,  thought, 
says  the  historian,  that  he  had  a  just  quarrel  to  endeavour  after 
the  crown.  The  sense  therefore  is,  Fortune  smiling  on  bis  £x^ 
ecrable  camip  Scq.    Johnson* 
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Show'd  like  a  rebel's  whore :  But  all's  too  weak  : 
For  brave  Macbeth,  (well  he  deserves  that  name^) 
Xligdainin^  fortune,  with  his  brandished  steely 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Like  valour's  minion^ 

CiMFv'd  out  his  passage^  till  he  fac'd  the  slave ; 
And  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  O,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman  T 
$ald.  As  whence  the  siin  'gins  his  reflexion^ 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break ; 
So   from  that  spring,  whence  comfort  seem'd  to 

come. 
Discomfort  swells.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compell'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels: 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage. 
With  furbish'd  arms,  and  new  supplies  of  men. 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

I)un.  Dismayed  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

SoM.  Yes ; 

As  sparrows,  eagles ;  or  the  hare,  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  i  must  report  they  were 
As  camions  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 
So  they 

Doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds, 
Qr  memorize  another  Grolgotha, 

^  As  tohence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion^-'']  The  thought  is  ex«' 
peved  with  some  obscurity,  but  the  plain  meaning  is  this:  As 
"f^  iame  auarter^  xiohence  the  blessing  of  da?/4ight  arises,  some^ 
^i^  j^enas  uSf  by  a  dreadftd  reverse,  the  calamtties  of  storms  and 
*^^!^pestsi  so.  the  glorious  event  of  Macbeth* s  victory,  which  prO' 
^'^^tis  the  comfi)rts  of  peace,  tvas  immediately  succeeded  by  th^ 
^Ttning  nevos  qflhe  ^ISforrtoeyan  invasioum 
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I  cannot  tell : 

But  I  am  faint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun.  So  well  thy  words  become  thee,  as  thy 
wounds ; 

They  smack  of  honour  both : — Go,  get  him  sur- 
geons. [Exit  Soldier,  attended. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Who  comes  here  ? 

MaL  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

Len.  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  I  So 
should  he  look. 
That  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse.  God  save  the  king  I 

Dun.  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane  ? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king. 

Where  the  Norweyan  banners  flout  the  sky,^ 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers. 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  *gan  a  dismal  conflict : 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in  proof/ 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons. 
Point  against  point  rebellious,  arm  'gainst  arm. 
Curbing  his  lavish. spirit :  And,  to  conclude. 
The  victory  fell  on  us  ; 

Dun.  Great  happiness  I 

Rosse.  That  now 


'  —  flout  the  skj/y"]  The  banners  may  be  poetically  described 
as  waving  in  mockery  or  dejiance  of  the  sky.  The  sense  of  the 
passage,  nowever,  collectively  taken,  is  this:  Where  the  triumph'^ 
ant  nutter  of  the  Norvoeyan  standards  ventilates  or  cools  the 
soldiers  'voho  had  been  heated  through  their  efforts  to  secure  such' 
numerotis  trophies  of  victory. 

•  Till  that  Bellona's  bndegroom,  lapp*d  in  proof,]  This  pas-* 
sage  may  be  added  to  the  many  others,  which  show  how  little 
Shakspeare  knew  of  ancient  mythology,  Lapt  in  proofs  is,  de»' 
fendea  by  armour  of  proof.  ^ 
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Sweno,  the  Norways'  king,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men. 
Till  he  disbursed,  at  Saint  Colmes'  inch,^ 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  de- 
ceive 
Our  bosom  interest : — Go,  pronounce  his  death. 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth, 
Rosse.  I'll  see  it  done. 

Dun.  What  he  hath  lost,  noble  Macbeth  hath 
won.  [^Ea:€unt. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Heath. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  JVitch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  JVitch.  Killing  swine. 

3  fVitch.  Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1  fVltch.  A  sailor  s  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 
And  mounch'd  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd : — 

Give  me^  quoth  I : 
Aroint  thee^  witch !^  the  rump-fed  ronyon"^  cries. 

*  I  Saint  Colmes'  inch,]  Cohnes*  inch,  now  called  Inchcomb^ 
is  a  small  island  lying  in  the  Firth  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  abbejr 
upon  it,  dedicated  to  St.  Columb;  called  by  Camden /ncA  Colm^ 
or  The  Isle  of  Columha. 

*  Aroint  tnee^  toitch  /]  Aroint^  or  avaunt,  be  gone.    Pope. 

*  — —  the  rump-fed  ront/on —  ]  The  chief  cooks  in  noblemen'g 
fatnilies,  colleges,  religious  houses,  hospitals,  &e.  anciently 
daimed  the  emoluments  or  kitchen  fees  of  kidneys,  fat,  trotters, 
TumpSf  &c.  which  they  sold  to  the  poor.  The  weurd  sister  in  this 
scene,  as  an  insult  on  the  poverty  of  the  woman  who  had  called 
her  voitchf  reproaches  her  poor  abject  state,  as  not  being  able  to 
procure  better  provision  than  ofials.  Ronyon  means  scabby,  or 
i&angy  woman.    Fr«  rogneiw. 
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Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'the  Tig^r : 
But  in  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail, 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do,  I'll  do,  and  I'll  do. 

2  JVitch.  I'll  give  thee  a  wind, 
1  Witch.  Thou  art  kind. 

a  PVitch.  And  I  another. 

I  JVitch.  I  myself  have  all  the  other ; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
Fthe  shipman's  card.^ 
I  will  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 
Sleep  shall,  neither  night  nor  day. 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid  :* 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine : 
Though  his  bai-k  cannot  be  lost. 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd. 
Look  what  I  have. 

*1  JVitch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  JVitch,  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd,  as  homeward  he  did  come. 

[Drvm  withifi^ 

3  JVitch.  A  drum,  a  drum ; 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand,* 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

' ike  shipman*s  card.']  The  card  is  the  paper  on  which  the 

wind&  are  marked  under  the  pilot's  needle ;  or  perhaps  ;the  sea~ 
^ariy  so  called  in  our  author's  age. 

^  He  shall  live  a  man  forbid:]  i.  e.  as  one  under  a  curse,  an  /;!• 
terdiction.  To  bid  is  originally  to  praij.  As  U^  forbid  therefore 
implies  to  prohibit,  in  opposition  to  the  word  bid  in  its  present 
fense,  it  signifies  by  the  same  kind  of  opposition  to  curse,  when 
it  is  derived  from  the  same  word  in  its  primitive  meaning. 

y  The  weird  sisters,  hand  in  hand,]  These  weird  sisters,  were 
the  Fates  of  the  northern  nations;  the  three  hand-maids  of  Odin. 
'Hce  mminantiir  Val/ci/rice^quas  quodvis  ad  prcelium  Odinusmiliik 
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Thus  do  go  about,  about ; 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine  t 
Peace ! — the  charm's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Basglvo^ 

Macb.  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen. 
Ban.  How  far  is't  caird  to  Fores? — What  are 
these, 
So  withered,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire  ; 
That  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  o'the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on*t  ?  Live  you  ?  or  are  you  aught 
That  man  may  question  ?  You  seem  to  understand 
me. 

Ha  viros  morti  destinantj  et  victoriam  gubemanU  Gunna,  et  Rota, 
et  ParcarwH  minima  Skullda :  per  aera  et  maria  equitfint  semper  ad 
morituras  eligendas  ;  et  cades  in  potestate  habent.  Bartholinus  da 
Caiisis  contemptae  a  Danis  adhuc  Gentilibus  mortis.  It  is  for  thi» 
reason  that  Shakspeare  makes  them  three  ;  and  calls  them. 

Posters  of  the  sea  and  land; 
and  intent  only  upon  death  and  mischief.  IIowcTer^  to  give  this 
Mft  of  his  work  the  more  dignity,  he  intermixes,  with  tlm 
Northern^  the  Greek  and  Roman  superstitions ;  and  puts  Hecate 
at  the  head  of  their  enchantments.  And  to  make  it  still  more 
familiar  to  the  common  audience  (which  was  always  his  point)  he 
adds,  for  another  ingredient,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  our  own 
country  superstitions  concerning  witches ;  their  beards,  their  oats, 
and  their  broamsticks.  So  that  his  tvitch-scenes  are  like  the  cJiarm 
they  prepare  in  one  of  them ;  where  the  ingredients  are  gathered 
from  every  thing  shocking  in  the  natural  world,  as  here,  from 
every  thing  absurd  in  the  moraL  But  as  extravagant  as  all  this  ia^ 
tfie  play  has  had  tlie  power  to  charm  and  bewitch  every  audience, 
ftota  that  time  to  thii*.     Warburton'. 

The  ValkuricBy  or  Valkyriur^  were  not  barely  three  in  number^ 
The  lurried  critic  might  have  found,  in  BartholinuSy  not  only 
Gurmaf  Rota^  et  Skullday,  but  alsa  Scoguhy  Hilday  Gondula^  and 
Cfeiroscogula.  Bartholinus  adds,  that  their  number  is  yet  greater, 
Hccording  to  other  writers  who  speak  of  them.  They  were  the 
tupbearers  of  Odin^  and  conductors  of  the  d^ad.  They  were  dis- 
tioguished  by  the  elegance  of  their  forms ;  and  it  would  be  as  just 
%o  compare  yx>uth  and  beauty  with  age  and  deformity,  as  thft 
Wa(fniwia  of  the  North  with  the  Witches  of  Shakspeare. 

StEEVENS* 
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By  each  at  once  her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips  : — ^You  should  be  women. 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 

Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can ; — ^What  are  you  ? 

1  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Glamis  !^ 

2  Witch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  hail  to  thee,  thane 

of  Cawdor!^ 

3  Witch*  All  hail,  Macbeth !  that  shalt  be  king 

hereafter. 
Ban.  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start ;  and  seem  to 

fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? — ^I'the  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantastical,*  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  prediction 
Of  noble  having,^  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  w  ithal ;  *  to  me  you  speak  not : 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say,  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not ; 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

*  —  thane  of  Glamis!']  The  thaneship  of  Glamh  was  tlie  an- 
cient inheritance  of  Macbeth's  family.  The  castle  where  they 
lived  is  still  standing,  and  was  lately  the  magnificent  residence  of 
the  Earl  of  Strathmore. 

^ Mane  o/* Cawdor!]  Dr. Johnson  observes,  \n\i\&  Journey 

io  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland^  that  part  of  Colder  Castle^ 
from  which  Macbeth  drew  his  second  title,  is  still  remaining. 

^  Are  ye  fantastical,]  By  Jantastical,  he  means  creatures  of 
fantasy  or  imagination:  the  question  is.  Are  these  real  beings  be- 
fore us,  or  are  we  deceived  by  illusions  of  fancy  ?     Johnson. 

'  Of  nolle  having,]  Having  is  estate,  possession,  fortune. 

*  That  he  seems  rapt  n-ithali]  Rapt  is  rapturously  affected,  extra 
&e  rapt  us. 
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1  JVitch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater, 

2  fVitch.  Not  so  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be 

none: 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth  and  Banquo ! 

1  JVitch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail! 
Mach.  Stay,    you   imperfect   speakers,    tell  me 
more : 
By  SineFs  death,'  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamia ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives^ 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and,  to  be  king. 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.     Say,  from  whence 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetick  greeting  r — Speak,  I  charge 
you.  [Witches  vanish* 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has. 
And  these  are  of  them  :  Whither  are  they  vanished? 
Macb.  Into  the  air :  and  what  seem'd  corporal, 
melted 
As  breath  into  the  wind.— 'Would  they  had  staid ! 
Ban.  Were  such  things  here,  as   we  do  speak 
about  ? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root,^ 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Macb.  Your  children  shall  be  kings. 

Ban.  You  shall  be  king* 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Cawdor  too ;  went  it  not 

so? 
Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.     Who^» 
here  ? 


3  By  SinePs  deaths']  The  father  of  Macbeth. 

*•  —  eaten  of  the  insane  root,]  The  insane  root  is  the  root 
wliich  makes  insane,  and  which  the  commentators  have  not  dis* 
covered. 
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Enter  itlossE  and  Angus. 

Rosst.  The  king  hath  happily  feeciv^d,  Ma&bttii, 
The  news  of  thy  success  :  and  when  he  tleada 
Thy  personal  venture  iii  the  rebels*  ^ght. 
His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend, 
Which  shioUld  be  thinci,  ot  his :  Silenc*d  with  ttratt/ 
In.viewinff  o*er  the  rest  o*the  sejf-same  day,    . 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Notweyati  rahks, 
Nothing  afeArd  of  what  thyself  didst  make. 
Strange  images  of  death.     As  thick  as  tale,* 
Came  post  with  post ;  and  eVcry  one  did  bear 
Thy  pl^iscs  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Jng.  We  are  sent. 

To  give  theo,  from  our  royal  master,  thanks ; 
To  herald  thee  into  his  si^it,  not  pay  thfee* 

Rosse.  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour^ 
He  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdof  : 
In  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane  \ 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What,  can  the  devil  stteak  tme  ? 

Macb.  Tlie  thane  of  Cawdor  lives  ;  Why  do  you 
dress  me 
In  borrow'd  robes. 

A7ig.  .    Who  was  the  thane,  lives  jret ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.     Whether  he  was 

^     ^  His  twnders  and  his  praises  do  contendy 

Which  shmdd  be  thiney  or  his  :  &c.]  i.  e  private  admiratiim  of 
your  deeds,  and  a  desire  to  do  them  publick  justice!  by  commen-* 
dation,  contend  in  his  mind  for  pre-eminence. — Or, — There  is  a- 
contest  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  indulge  his  desire  of  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  the  commendations  due  to  your  heroism,  or 
whqther  he  should  remain  in  silent  admiration  of  what  no  wordr 
could  celebrate  in  proportion  to  its  desert. 

^ As  thick  as  tale,]  Meaning,  that  the  news  esLtae  SA  thick 

as  a  tale  can  travel  with  tixe  post. 
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Combined  with  Norway ;  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage ;  or  that  with  both 
He  labourM  in  his  countiy*s  wrecks  I  know  not ; 
But  treasons  capital,  confes^'d^  and  prov'd. 
Have  overthrown  him. 

Macb.  Glainis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor: 

The  greatest  is  behind. — Thanks  for  your  pains.—- 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings^ 
When  those  thajt  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me^ 
Promb'd  no  l^^s  to  them  ? 

Ban.  That,  trusted  home/ 

Might  yet  enkindle  you®  unto  the  crown. 
Besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.     But  'tis  strange : 
And  ofitentinics,  to  win  us  to  our  harm, 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  u3  truths ; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
Ii^  db^st  consequence. — 
CQUsins^  a  word^  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told/ 

As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  them/e. — I  thank  you,  gentlemen.-— 
This  supernatural  soliciting^ 
Cannot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — If  iU, 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
Ccunme^ing  in  ^  truth  ?  I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion 

f  .^  truiied  komefl  i.  e.  entirely,  thoroughly  relied*  on,  or 
perhaps  we  should  read  thnuted  home. 

*  Might  yet  enkindle  you  — ]  Enkindle^  for  to  stimulate  you 
to  seek. 

'  Two  trvths  are  ioldy  &c.]  How  jthe  foi^ner  of  these  truths 
lMii4>een  fid^ed,  we  are  yet  to  learn.  Macbeth  could  not  be* 
eome  Thane  of  Glamis,  till  after  his  father^s  decease,  of  which 
there  is  no  raeption  througl^ut  the  play.  If  the  Ha^  only  an- 
nounced what  Macbeth  dready  understood  to  have  liappeped, 
her  words  could  scarcely  claim  rank  as  a  prediction. 

'  This  supemattiral  solicuting  — ]  SolicUing  for  information. 

Warburtok. 

SoKekmg  is  ratheri  in  my  opinion,  incitement,  than  ijifomtation. 

Johnson. 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfit  my  hair, 

And  make  my  seated^  heart  knock  at  my 

Against  the  use  of  nature  ?  Present  fears 

Are  less  than  horrible  imaginings : 

My  thought,  whose  murder  yet  is  but  fentastical,     . 

Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,^  that  function 

Is^  smother'd  in  surmise ;  and  nothing  is. 

But  what  is  not.* 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner's  rapt. 

Maob.  If  chance  will  have  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me. 
Without  my  stir. 

Ban.  New  honours  come  upon  him 

Like  our  strange  garments;    cleave  not    to  their 

.  mould, 
But  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  come  may ; 

Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day.*^ 
^\  Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  lei- 
sure. 
^-  Much.  Give  me  your  favour  :^ — my  dull  brain 
was  wrought 


i 


seated  — ]  i.  e.  fixed,  firmly  placed. 
single  state  of  man  f]  Dr.  Johnson  says,  that  the  single 
state  of  man  seems  to  be  used  by  Shakspeare  for  an  individudif 
in  opposition  to  a  commonvoealthj  or  conjunct  body.  But  Mr. 
Stevens  thinks  that  the  single  state  of  Maebeth  may  si^fy  his 
'weak  and  debile  state  of  mind. 
;   4  — function 

Is  smother'd  in  surmise  ;  and  nothing  is^ 

But  what  is  not."]  All  powers  of  action  are  oppressed  and 
crushed  by  one  overwhelmmg  image  in  the  mind,  and  nothing  ii 
present  to  txie  but  that  which  is  really  future.  Of  things  now 
about  me  I  have  no  perception,  being  intent  wholly  on  that  which 
|ias  yet  no  existence,    Johnson. 

^  Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  rfay.]  i.  e.  time^ 
and  occasion  will  carry  the  thing  through,  and  bring  it  to  8om9 
determined  point  and  end,  let  its  nature  be  what  it  wiU. 

HtS.  MOVTAQVE. 

?■■■■:   JavoHr:2  i. e.  indulgence,  pardon. 
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With  things   forgotten.^      Kind   gentlenacn,    your 

pains 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them  ."-Let  Us  toward  the  king.— 
Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and,  at  more  time. 
The  interim-  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts. each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

*    Mad.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends. 

[^Ej^eunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Flour Uh.     E^iter  Duncan.   Malcolm,  Donal* 
BAiK,  Lenox,  ajid  Attendants. 

Dun:  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?  Are  not    ^ 
Those  in  commission  yet  retum'd  ?  . 

Mai.  My  liege. 

They  are  not  yet  come  back.     But  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die :  who  did  report. 
That  verif  frankly  he  confessed  his  treasons ; 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon  ;  and  set  forth 
A  de^p  repentance :  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him,  like  the  leaving  it ;  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death. 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

Dunr  There's  no  art. 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face :  • 

•    ?-.  .    ■  my  dull  brain  ivas  wrought  * 

Wiih  things  Jbirgoftten.']  My  head  was  worked^  agitated^  put 

into,  commotion.  * 

^  To  Jind  the  mind* s  construction  in  thejace:']  Dr.  JdhngoA 

^ena  to-  have  understood  the  word  construction  in  this  place  in 

H  2 
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He  was  ft  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — O  worthiest  cousin ! 

JEnter  Macbeth^  ^anciuo^  Rossb^  end  AnGUt. 

The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me :  Thou  art  so  far  before. 

That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 

To  overtake  tJiee.     'Would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd;^^ 

That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 

Might  have  been  mine !  only  I  have  left  to  say,  ' 

More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself.     Your  highness*  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  servants ; 
Whidi  do  but  what  thiey  should^  by  doing  every 

tfring 
Sa^  Umm^  yoMX  hrfe  and  bonaur. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither: 

I  have  begiin  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  tbe^  full  of  growing.^ — JsToble  Banquo^ 
That  hast  no  less  deserved,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  bave  done  so,  let  me  infield  thee» 
And  hold  tbee  tp  my  beart. 

Ban.  Th^re  if  I  grow. 

The  harvest  i»  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  bide  diiemselv^ 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — ^Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 
And  you  whose  places  are  the  nearest,  know. 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 

the  sense  o£  frame  or  structure;  but  the  schodi'^tenii  wmh  JJbe* 
lieve,  intended  by  Shakspeare.  The  meamog  JM^^^IFepfinnoi 
construe  or  discover  the  disposUion  of  the  ndnd  ojf  4ke  Ht^mrwif 
gfthejiice.    Malone. 

9  ..._  full  ^jrr^Qtuu^.^  Jm^  fix\rtwiiafa  P^kS^  Vm§i^  ip 
atkj  growth. 
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Our  eldest^  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter. 
The  prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompaniedi  invest  him  only, 
But  sims  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers.— From  hence  to  InvcmeM,* 
And  bind  us  further  Xo  you. 

Macfi.  The  rest  is  labour,  which  is  not  us*d  for 
you: 
ril  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
Hie  heanng  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

Macb.  The  prince  of  Cumberland  !^-— That  is  a 
step. 
On  which  I  must  &11  down,  or  else  o*er-leap;^ 

.  [Aside. 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  fires ! 
Let  not  lifi^ht  see  my  black  and  deep  desires  : 
The  eye  wmk  at  the  hand  I  yet  let  that  be. 
Which  the  eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see. 

lEj^it. 
Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo ;    he  is  fiill  so  va- 
liant; 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  banquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him. 
Whose  care  is  gone  before  to  bid  us  welccMOie : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  [Flourish.'  Hxeunt* 

>  ■■  hence  to  tnvemesB,^  Dr.  Johnson  dhfierv^s,  m  \m  Journey 
to  ike  Wistem  Islands  of  Scotland^  that  the  walls  of  the  castle  of 
Macbeth,  at  Invemets^  are  yet  standing.    SrmiEVSks. 

*  The  prince  rf  Cumberland!]   The  erown  oi  Scotland  wai 
•ffiginally  not  hereditary.  When  a  successor  was  declared  in  the 
Itfe^time  of  a  king  (as  was  often  the  case,)  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Cumberland  was  immediately  bestowed  on  him  as  the  mark  of  his 
AtrigfUHioii.    Cv«^i^/bk/ was  at  thai  iitoe  hdd  by  tetdatid 
the  crown  of  Englai^  as  a  fief. 
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SCENE  V.  , 

Inverness.     A  Room  in  Macbeth's  Castle^ 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  reading  a  letter. 

Lady  M.  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success  ;  and 
I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report^  they  have 
more  in  them  thanmortal  knowledge.  fVhen  I  burned 
in  desire  to  question  them  further^  they  made  them^ 
selves — air^mto  which  they  vafiished.  Whiles  I  stood 
rapt  in  the  wonder  of  ity  came  missives  from  the 
king,^  who  all-hailed  me^  Thane  of  Cawdor;  by  tvhic^ 
title  J  before,  these  weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and  re^ 
f  erred  me  to  the  coming  on  of  time j  with,  Hail,  king 
that  shalt  be !  This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver 
thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness  ;  that  thou 
mightest  not  lose  the  duei  df  rejoicing,  by  being, 
ignorant  of  what  greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay 
it  to  thy  heart,  and  farewell. 

Glamis  thou  art,  ?ind  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  be 
What  thou  art  promis'd  :-7— Yet  do  I  fear  thy  nar 

ture; 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 
To  catch  the  nearest  way :  Thou  would'st  be  great ; 
Art  aot  without  ambition ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it.     What  thou  woulj'st 

highly,  .        '       ■ 

That  would'st  thou  holily ;  would'st  not  play  false^ 
And  yet  would'st  wrongly  win  :  thou*d*st  have,  great 

Glamis,    .  »^' 

That  which  cries,.  Thm  thou  must  do,  if  thou  havt 

it :  ...-.,.  V.     .        ...'.-..* 

missives^om  the  king^'}  i.  e.  messengers. 
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And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do. 
Than  ivishest  should  be  undone.     Hie  thee  hitlier. 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear ; 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
AH  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid^  doth  seem 

To   have  thee  crown'd  v^^ithal. What  is   your 

tidings? 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

Atten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Thou'rt  mad  to  say  it : 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  wer't  so. 
Would  have  informed  for  preparation. 

Atten.  fSo  please  you,  it  is  true;    our  thane  is 
commg: 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ; 
^ho,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending; 

He  brings  great  news.  Tlie  raven  himself  is  hoarse,* 

\Exit  Attendant. 


the  golden  round, 


Which  fate  and  metaphi/sical  aid — ]  The  crown  to  which  fate 
destines  thee,  and  which  preternatural  agents  endeavour  to  bestow 
upon  thee.  The  golden  round  is  the  diadem, 
.  Metajjhi/sicalf  which  Dr.  Warburton  has  justly  observed,  meant 
something  supernatural^  seems,  in  our  author's  time,  to  have  had 
IM  other  meaning.  In  the  English  Dictionary^  by  H.  C*  1655, 
Metaphysicks  are  thus  explained ;  '^  Supernatural  arts." 

*  —  The  raven  himself  is  hoarse^  The  following  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  sense  of  this  passage : 

Give  him  tending  ;  the  news  he  brings  are  worth  the  speed  that 
tokde  him  lose  his  breath.  {^Exit  Attendant.']  'Tis  certain  now-f 
the  raven  himselfi^  ^ent,  is  hoarse  by  croaking  this  very  message, 
the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan  under  my  hatilemeitts. 

Lady  Macbeth  (for  she  was  not  yet  unsvxed)  was  likelier  to  be 
deterred  from  her  design  than  encouraged  in  it  by  the  supposed 
ihought  that  the  message  and  the  prophecy  (though  ec^ual.]y  i^crpt» 
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That  croaks  the  fatal  entrftiice  of  Duncan 
Under  mv  battlements.     Cbtnej  coiile,  you  ipirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,*  unsex  me  h^rfe } 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crowti  to  the  toe,  top-frill 
Of  direst  cruelty !  make  thick  my  blood. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  retnorse  j^ 
That  no  compunctious  visitings  of  tiattire 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  pedCe  between 
The  effect,  and  it!   Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  ttiurd'ring  ministers^ 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
You  wait  on  nature's  mischief!  Come,  thick  nighty 
And  pall  thee  *  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell ! 
That  my  keen  knife^  see  not  the  wound  it  makes ; 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark. 

To  cty.   Hold  J  hold! Great  Glamis!    worthy 

Cawdor ! ' 

to  the  messenger  aiid  the  raven)  hid  det)rtVed  this  dfoe  of  iMech, 
and  added  harshness  to  the  other's  note.  Unless  we  absurdly  stip- 
pose  the  messenger  acquainted  with  the  hidden  import  of  his  tnes* 
sage,  speed  alone  had  intercepted  his  breath,  as  repitition  the  ra- 
ven's voice ;  though  the  kdy  conisid^red  both  as  organs  of  thai 
destiny  which  hurried  Duncan  into  her  meshes.     Fuseli. 

^  —  mortal  thoughts^']  This  expression  signifies  not  the 
thoughts  ofmorials^  but  murderous^  deadly^  or  destructive  designs* 

*  —  remorse  ;]  Remorse^  in  ancient  language^  signifies  pity. 

•  And  pail  thee — ]  i.  e.  trrap  thyself  in  eLpaS, 

To  peiUy  however,  in  the  present  instance,  (as  Mr.  Douce  ob« 
ftishresto  me,)  mav  bimply  mean— to  tor<2;),  to f nve^ ^  STBtvBNS. 

^  That  my  keen  knife  — ]  The  word  kiiife^  which  at  present  hM 
a  fktoiliar  undignified  meaning,  was  anciently  used  to  express  m 
su^ord  or  dagger. 

'  Great  utamis!  ivorthy  Catodorl']  Shabspeare  has  suppoited 
the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  by  repeated  efforts,  and  never 
httaits  iahy  opportunity  of  adding  a  trait  of  ferocity,  or  a  marked 
the  want  of  numan  feelings  to  this  nionster  of  his  evirn  creatimK 
The  softer  passion!  are  more  obliterated  in  her  than  in  her  hui*' 
band,  in  propoftion  as  her  ambition  is  greater.  She  meets  him 
here  on  his  arrival  from  an  expedition  of  danjger,  with  such  a  st* 
lutati5n  as  would  have  become  one  of  his  mends  or  vassals ;  a 
eUutatioB  fappihlMilly  fitted  ratter  to  raise  his  thoughts  to  a  levd 
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JEw/er  Macbeth. 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 
Thy  letters  have  transported  me  beyond 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.^  And  when  goes  hence? 

Macb.  To-tnorfow, — ^as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O,  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see ! 
Your  face,  nxy  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strangle  matters ;  ^ — To  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  bear  welcome  in  your  eye. 
Your  hand,  your  tongue:    look  like  the  innocent 

flower. 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.     He  that* s  coming 
Must  be  pit>vided  for :  and  you  shall  put 
This  night* s  great  business  into  my  despatch ; 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  further. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  clear; 

I'o  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear  :^ 
Leave  all  tiie  rest  to  me.  [Exeunt. 

wiA  her  dwn  pur^KiseSy  thlEm  to  testify  her  joy  at  his  return,  or 
Bumileit  ikn  attechment  to  his  person:  nor  does  any  sentiment 
CTprosite  of  lore  or  softness  fall  from  her  throughout  the  play. 
Wiiile  Macbeth  himself,  amidst  the  horrors  of  his  guilt,  still  retaini 
a  chamder  lestf  fiend-like  than  that  of  his  queen,  talks  to  her  with 
adtegree  of  tenderness,  and  pours  his  complaints  and  fears  into  her 
iMBmn^  accompanied  with  terms  of  endearment.    Steevens. 

^  YaorJhcB^  my  thanes  is  as  a  bookf  xvkere  men 
Meuf  readf  &c.]     Thjgit  is,  thy  looks  are  such  as  will  awakefi 
mstifu  cmrlostty,  excite  their  attention,  and  make  room  for  sua* 
picioii. 

3  To  alter  fiivour  ever  »  to  ^ear :]  Favour  is'-*4ooky  coimte* 
Bailee. 

6     . 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  same.    Before  the  Castle. 

Hautboys.     Servants  of  Macbeth  attending. 

Enter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  BAKauo, 
-Lenox,  Macduff,   Rosse,  Angus,  and  Atten* 
dants. 

Dim.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;*  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve. 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath. 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze,  buttress. 
Nor  coigne  of  vantage,'  but  this  bird  hath  made 

^  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat;]  This  short  dialogue  betweea 
Duncan  and  Banquo,  whilst  they  are  approaching  th^  ^^ates  of 
lyiacbeth's  castle,  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  striking  instance 
of  what  in  painting  is  termed  repese.  Their  conversation  very 
naturally  turns  upon  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  pleasant- 
ness of  the  air;  and  Banquo  observing- the  martlets*  nests  in  every. 
recess  of  the  cornice,  remarks,  that  where  those  birds  most  breed 
smd  haunt,  the  air  is  delicate.  The  subject  of  this  quiet  and  easy - 
conversation  gives  that  repose  so  necessary  to  the  mind  after  the 
tumultuous  bustle  of  the  preceding  scenes,  and  perfectly  contrailt* 
the  scene  of  horror  that  immediately  succeeds.  It  seems  as  if 
Shakspeare  asked  himself.  What  is  a  prince  likely  to  say  to  his  at« 
tendants  on  such  an  occasion?  Whereas  the  modern  writers  seemp- 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  always  searching  for  new  thoughts,  such  at 
would  never  occur  to  men  in  the  situation  which  is  represented.*— 
This  alsoi  is  frequently  the  practice  of  Homer,  who,  from  the 
midst  of  battles  and  horrors,  relieves  and  refreshes  the  mind  of  the. 
reader,  by  introducing  some  quiet  rural  image,  or  picture  of  fth 
miliar  domestick  life.    Sir  J.  Reynold9« 

^  —  coigne  of  vantage^']  Convenient  corner. 
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His  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle :     WlierO 

they 
Moat  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observ'd,  the  air 

•  Is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  •  See,  see  !  our  honoured  hostess !     ^ 

The  love  that  follows  us,  sometime  is  our  trouble,  1 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love.  Herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains,  ^ 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble.^ 

Lady  M.  •  All  our  service 

In  every  point  twice  done,  and  then  done  doublej 
Were  poor  and  single  business,  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house :  For  those  of  old. 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them, 
.We  rest  your  hermits.  ^ 

Dun.  Where's  the  thane  of  Cawdor^ 

We  cours*d  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 

'  "    *  The  love  that  JbUotos  us^  sometime  is  our  trouUe^ 
.    Which  still  tve  thank  as  love.f  Herein  I  teach  you^ 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  u^  for  your  trouble.]  This  passage  is  undoubted^*' 
•bscure,  and  the  following  is  tlie  best  explication  of  it  I  am  able 
49  oner; 

•  Months  of  respect^  importunately  skoxim^  are  sometimes  trouble 
'somef  though  tve  are  still  bound  to  be  grateful  Jar  them^  as  indicOf 
'H§ms  of  sincere  attachment  >  If  you  pray  Jbr  us  on  account  of  the 
trouUe  we  create  in  your  houscy  and  thank  us  for  the  molestation^' 
we  bring  with  usy  it  must  be  on  such  a  principle.  Herein  J  teach 
-ycm  that  the  inconvenience  you  siiffer^  is  the  result  of  our  affection  ^ 

^fimd  that  you  are  therefore  to  pray  for  us^  or  thank  us^  omy  as  far 
as  prayers  or  thanks  can  be  deserved  for  kindnesses  thatfatigue^  and 
hanumrs  thai  oppress.  You  are^  in  shorty  to  make  your  acknowledge 
wmmtsfor  intended  respect  arid  love^  however  irksome  our  present 
mode  of  expressing  them  may  have  proved. — To  bid  is  here  used 

^n  the  Saxon  sense — to  pray.    Steevens. 

'"   I  We  reftyovr  bermit^k]  Hermits^  for  beadsmen.        .  ^ 
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To  be  his  purveyor :  but  he  rides  wdl  (  * 

And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holp  him 
To  bis  home  before  us :  Fair  and  noble  hottess^ 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Your  servants  ever* 

Have   theirs,    themselves,   and  what  is  theirs,  in 

compt. 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure^ 
Still  to  return  your  own. 

Dun.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host ;  we  love  him  highly^ 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him* 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  vn. 

The  same*    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Hautboys  and  torches.  Enter,  and  pass  over  the 
stagey  a  Sewer f^  and  divers  Servants  with  dishes 
and  service.    Then  enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done,   when  'tis  done^   tillen 
,    'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly :  If  the  assassination^ 

^  •  Your  servants  ever^  &c.]  The  sense  is: — We^  andaUmkoiil^ 
long  to  us,  look  upon  our  lives  and  fortunes  not  as  (mr  MnH  pro* 
ferties^  hut  as  things  i»e  have  received  merely  for  ymtr  Mm.  wni 
Jhr  xiohich  tioe  must  be  accountahte^  'eoheneveryouplmtteioOsdiw$io 
our  audit ;  tohen^  Ukefaithjul  stewards^  we  shall  be  ready  io  Mmtir 
your  summons^  by  returning  you  what  is  your  own. 

^  Enter a  Sewer,]  A  sewer  was  an  officer  so  cftllftd  fiMfr  his 

oltu^ing  the  dishes  upon  the  table.  Asseour^  French;  from 
to  place. 

' If  the  assassination^  Sec."]   Of  this  soliloquj  the 


ing  is  not  very  clear ;  I  have  never  found  the  readers  of 
Upeare  agreeing  about  it.    I  understand  it  thus : 

**  If  that  which  I  am  about  to  do,  when  it  it  once  rfpiie  and 
executed,  wer^  done  and  ended  trithoal  any  foUewing  fft<tt»  it 
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Oould  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catchy 
With  his  surcease,  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time,— • 
We'd  jump  tlie  life  to  come. — But,  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor :  This  even-handed  justice 
Commends  the  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject. 
Strong  both  against  the  deed ;  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.     Besides,  this  Duncau 
Hath  borne  his  fticulties  so  meek,^  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
Hie  deep  ckmnation  of  his  taking-ofl^ 
^d  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubin,  hors'd 
tJpdn  me  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  tihe  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 

would  then  fate  b^st  to  do  it  qukkly :  if  the  murder  could  terminate 
ki  iOidf,  and  r^rgin  the  regular  course  of  consequences,  if  its 
mteccti  would  secure  its  surcease^  if,  being  once  done  successfully^ 
vitfioiit  detection,  it  could  jSx  a  period  to  all  vengeance  and  en« 
fttirTy  so  that  this  Uotv  might  be  all  that  I  have  to  do,  and  diis 
OHA^ty  aU  that  J  bavjc  to  suffer ;  if  this  could  be  my  condition, 
•ten  here  in  this  'eooridy  in  this  contracted  period  of  tempordi  ex<- 
lileiicey  on  Ihis  harrow  bank  in  the  ocean  of  eternity,  /  xuouUl 
fsmtp  iSkfi  Ufh  to  comCf  I  would  venture  upon  the  deed  without  caro 
9fmficy  jluture  state*  But  this  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  judg- 
wnmi  m  proBOUQced  and  vengeance  mflicted  upon  us  here  in  our 
fwpignt  TO*  We  teacb  others  te  do  as  we  have  done,  and  mm 
pmi^ed  py  tmr  ewn  example*    Johnson. 

#  ttoA  hrne  kis  fiicultias  so  nwk,']  Fetcukiesp  f9x  pffie^,  exer« 
d^  of  pow«r,  &e. 
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Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself,  '  * 

And  falls  on  the  other,— -How  now,  what  news  J 

Enter  Lady^  Macbeth. 

*  Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd  ?  Why  have  yoir 
left  the  chamber? 
Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me  ? 
Lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has^? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  further  in  this  busi- 
ness : 
He  hath  honour'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought   . 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now. in  their  newest  gloss^ 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

3  Enter  Lady  — "]  The  arguments  by  which  Lady  Macbeui 
persuades  her  husband  to  commit  the  murder,  afford  a  proof  of 
Shakspeare's  knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  urges  the  excel- 
lence and  dignity  of  courage,  a  glittering  idea  which  has  dazzled 
mankind  from  age  to  age,  and  animated  sometimes  the  houses 
breaker,  and  sometimes  the  conqueror ;  but  this  sophism  Mao^ 
beth  has  for  ever  destroyed,  by  distinguishing  true  from  fidse 
fortitude  in  a  line  and  a  half;  of  which  it  may  almost  be  said^ 
that  they  ought  to  bestow  immortality  on  the  author*  though  all 
his  other  productions  had  been  lost : 

/  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  mariy 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none* 
'  This  topick,  which  has  been  always  employed  with  too  much 
success,  is  used  in  this  scene,  with  peculiar  propriety,  to  a  soldier 
by  a  woman.  Courage  is  the  distinguishing  virtue  of  a  soldier  y 
and  the  reproach  of  cowardice  cannot  be  borne  by  any  man  froi^ 
^  woman,  without  great  impatience.  . 

She  then  urges  the  oaths  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  tq 
tnurder  Duncan ;  another  art  of  sophistry  by  which  men  have 
sometimes  deluded  their  consciences,  and  persuaded  themselves 
what  would  be  criminal  in  others  is  virtuous  in  them  :  this  argu^' 
ment  Shakspeare,  whose  plan  obliged  him  to  make  Macbeth  yield, 
)ias  not  confuted,  though  he  might  easily  have  shown  that  a  for^ 
met  obligation  could  not.  be  vacated  by  a  latter ;  that  obligation]^ 
laid,  pn  us  \yy  a  higher  power,  could  not  be  over-rtiled  by  obliga* 
f ions  which  we  lay  upon  ourselves.    Johnson^-^      : 


■.  -  -  # 
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Wherein  you  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since  ?. 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?  From  this  time. 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire  ?  Would'st  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem*st  the  ornament  of  life, 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ;  * 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would. 
Like  the  poor  cat  i*  the  aoiage  ?  ^ 

Macb.  Pr'ythee,  peace: 

I  dai-e  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  beast  was  it  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  |iave  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck ;  and  know 
How  tender  *tis,  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me  : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  plucked  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dashed  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn,  as  you 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail, 

.     Lady  M.  We  fail ! 

r 

4 Woutd^st  thou  have  that 

Which  thou  esteem* st  the  ornament  of  life^ 
'•'■       And  live  a  coward  in  thine  ovon  esteem ;]  Do  you  tmsh  to  ob- 
tain  the  crown^  a7id  yet  wordd  you  remain  such  a  ccward  in  your 
own  eyes  all  your  lije^  as  to  st^er  your  paltry  fears ^  tvhich  whis'- 
peTf  **  I  dare  not,'*  to  controul  your  noble  ambition,  tchich  cries 
twf,  **  I  would?'*    Steeveks. 

*  Like  the  poor  cat  i*  the  adage?]  The  adage  alluded  to  ii^ 
The  cat  loves  Jishf  but  dares  not  wet  her  feet : 

**  Catus  ainat  pUceSt  ted  non  vult  tingere  plai^tai.*' 


\ 
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But  screw  your  courage  to  the  ptieking  pUic0/ 
And  we'll  not  fail.     When  Duncan  ip  i^sle^p, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  h^d  jourpe]^ 
Soundly  invite  him,)  hid  two  ch^mhfirt^us 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wsussel  ao  pQifv'mcje,^ 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  th«  brajft,^ 
Shall  be  a  fiime,  and  the  receipt  pf  rimifm^ 
A  limbeck  only : '  When  in  swinbh  ^]&sp 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  d^th> 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upucm 
The  unguarded  Duncan  ?  what  not  put  uppfi 
His  spongy  officers ;  who  shall  b^ar  the  gijuilt 
Of  our  great  quell  .^ 

Macb.    .  Bring  forth  men-chiJ4reW  9vXy ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  cpmp09is 
Nothing  but  males.     Will  it  not  be  recieiy'd. 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sl^^y  tw# 

^  But  screto  your  courage  to  the  stickj^g-plaqeO  This  is  a  n^e- 
iaphor  from  an  engine  formed  by  mechajiical  cojiqplication.  The 
$ttcHng'place  is  the  $top  which  suspends  its  powers,  till  they  nxfi 
discharged  on  their  proper  object ;  as  in  driving  piles,  &c. 

7  Wm  I  with  voine  and  wassal  so  convince^  &c.]  To  comAtee 
is,  in  Sbakspeare,  to  overpwer,  or  jsubdue.  What  was  an- 
ciently called  was'haile^  (as  wpears  &,om  Selden's  no^  on  the 
ninth  Song  of  Drayton's  Poli/olinonJ  was  an  annua}  custom  ob- 
aenred  in  the  country  on  the  vigil  of  the  new  year ;  and  had  its  be- 

f  inning,  as  some  say,  from  the  words  which  Ronjx,  daughter  of 
lengist,  used,  when  she  drank  to  Vorti^ern,  loverd  king  xhhU" 
heil ;  he  answering  her,  by  direction  of  an  mterpreter,  drinc^heile^ 
Afterwards  it  appears  that  was'-hailef  and  drinc-hetlf  were  the 
usual  phrases  of  quaffing  among  the  English  ;  but  xoassel  is  some- 
times used  for  general  riot,  intemperance,  or  f(^ivity.  On  the 
present  occasion  I  believe  it  means  intemperance.    Steevbns. 

* the  warder  of  the  brain  — 1  A  'mrder  is  a  guard,   a 

sentinel. 

9  ■         the  receipt  of  reason^  i.  e.  the  receptacle. 
'  A  Umbeck  only  .*]  The  limbeck  is  the  vessel  through  which  dis- 
tilled liquors  pass  into  the  recipient.  So  shall  it  be  with  memory; 
through  which  every  thing  shall  pass,  and  nothing  rra[iain. 
*  —  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  mir great  quell?]  .Qi^  is  murders  fm^wsU^rs  hein^,  ia 
the  Old  language,  the  term  for  which  murderers  is  now  uae£ 
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Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers^ 
That  they  have  done't? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled,  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  show : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

\Extunt? 


3  Till  this  instant  the  mind  of  Macbeth  has  been  in  a  istate  of 
uncertainty  and  fluctuation.  He  has  hitherto  proved  neither  re-* 
solutelj  good,  nor  obstinately  wiciced.  Though  a  bloody  idea 
had  ^isen  in  his  mind,  after  he  had  heard  the  prophecy  in  his 
favour,  yet  he  contentedly  leaves  the  completion  of  his  nopei  to 
chance.  At  the  conclusion,  however,  of  his  interview  with 
*Duncan,  he  inclines  to  hasten  the  decree  of  fate,  and  quits  the 
stage  with  an  apparent  resolution  to  murd^  his  sovereign.  But 
no  sooner  is  the  King  under  his  roof,  than,  reflecting  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  own  relative  situation,  he  determines  not  to  of^ 
fend-against  the  laws  of  hospitality,  or  the  ties  of  subjection^ 
kindred,  and  gratitude.  His  wife  then  assails  his  constancy 
afresh.  He  yields  to  her  suggestions,  and,  with  his  integrity, 
;his  happiness  is  destroyed. 

I  have  enumerated  these  particulars,  because  the  waverings  of 
Macbetli  have,  by  some  crlticks,  been  regarded  as  unnatural  and 
contradictory  circumstances  in  his  character ;  not  remembering 
that  nemo  repentejuit  turpissimuSf  or  that  (as  Angeio  observes) 

** ^when  once  oui*  grace  we  have  forgot, 

"  Nothing  goes  right;  we  would,  and  we  would  not — *' 
a  passage  which  contains  no  unapt  justification  of  the  changes 
that  happen  in  the  conduct  of  Macbeth*    Sxeevbhs. 
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ACT  II. 
SCENE  /.*    The  same.     Court  mthin  the  Castle. 

Enter  BANauo  and  Fleance,  and  a  Servant  with 

a  torch  before  them. 

Ban.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 

Fie.  The  moon  is  down ;    I  have  not  heard  the 
clock. 

Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 

Fie.  I  take't,  *tis  later^  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword : — There's  husbandry 
in  heaven,^ 
Their  candles  arc  all  out. — ^Take  thee  tiiat  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep :  Merciful  powers  I 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  !^ — Give  me  my  sword  ;— 

^  Scene  /.]  The  place  is  not  marked  in  the  old  editien,  nor  is  it 
easy  to  say  where  this  encounter  can  be.  It  is  not  in  the  haU^  as 
the  editors  have  all  supposed  it,  fbr  Banquo  sees  the  sky  \  it  is  not 
far  from  the  bedchamber,  as  the  conversation  shows:  it  must  be 
in  the  inner  court  of  the  castle,  which  Banquo  might  properly 
>cross  in  his  way  to  bed.    Johnson* 

' There^s  husbandry  in  heaven^  Husbandry  here  means 

thrifty  Jrugality, 

- .  ..^  —  Merciful  powers !  &c.]  It  is  apparent  from  what  Banquo 
says  afterwards,  that  he  had  been  solicited  in  a  dream  to  attempt 
something  in  consequence  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Witches,  that  his 
waking  senses  were  shocked  at ;  and  Shakspeare  has  here  most 
exquisitely  contrasted  his  character  with  that  of  Macbeth.  Ban- 
quo  is  praying  against  being  tempted  to  encourage  thoughts  of 
guilt  even  in  his  sleep ;  whDe  Macbeth  is  hurrying  into  tempta* 
tion,  and  revolving  m  his  mind  every  scheme,  however  flagi- 
tious, that  may  assist  him  to  complete  his  purpose.  The  one  is 
unwilling  to  sleep,  lest  the  same  phantoms  should  assail  his  reso- 
luti(in  again,  while  the  other  is  depriving  hiaiself  of  rest  through 
Inipatience  to  commit  the  murder. 
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Enter  Macbeth^  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 

Who's  there  ? 

Macb.  A  friend. 

jBflr;i*  What,    sir,    not  yet  at  rest?    The  king^s 
a-bed: 
He  hath  been  in  unusual  pleasure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices  :^ 
This  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  of  most  kind  hostess ;  and  shut  up* 
In  measureless  content. 

Macb.  Being  unprepar  d. 

Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect ; 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought.^ 

Ban.  AlFs  weU. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters : 
To  you  they  have  showed  some  truth. 

Macb.  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet,  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business. 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kindest  leisure. 

Macb.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,-— when 
•tis,' 

'  Sentjbrih  great  largos  to  your  offices:]  Offices  are  the  rooms 
appropriated  to  servants  and  culinary  purposes.  Duncan  vfis  pleased 
.  with  lus  entertainment,  and  dispensed  his  boimty  to  those  who  had 
prepared  it.  All  the  modem  editors  have  transferred  this  largess 
to  tne  officers  of  Macbeth,  who  would  more  properly  have  beek 
rewarded  in  the  field,  or  at  their  return  to  court*    Steevens. 

• shut  up  — ]  To  shut  up^  is  to  conclude. 

•  Being  tmprepar^df  &c.]  This  is  obscurely  expiessed.  The 
meaning  seems  to  be: — Being  unprepared,  our  entertainment 
was  necessarily  defective^  and  we  only  had  it  in  our  power  to 
tbow  the  King  our  toiUingness  to  serve  him.  Had  we  received 
sufficient  notice  of  his  coming,  our  zeal  should  have  been  more 
dearly  manifested  by  our  acts. 

*  ^you  shaU  cleave  to  mu  consent, — vshen  His^"]  Consent  for 
win.    bo  that  the  sense,  of  the  line  is,  If  you  shafi  go  into  my 
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It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none^ 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  clear, 
I  shall  be  counsel'd. 

Macb.  Good  repose,  the  while ! 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir;  The  like  to  you ! 

[Exit  Banciuo. 

Macb.  Go,  bid  thy  mistress,  when  my  drink  i» 
ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.     Get  thee  to  bed. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  I  see  before  me. 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee ; 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind ;  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshaFst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses. 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood,* 
Which  was  not  so  before. — -There's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mijie  eyes. — Now  o*er  the  one  half  world 

ni^asures  when  I  have  detennmed  of  them,  or  when  the  time 
comes  that  I  want  your  assistance,    \7abburtok. 

Mr.  Malone.  thinks  we  should  read  content j  and  strengthenii 
Ills  opinion  by  various  quotations. 

*  And  on  thy  hlade^  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  bloody']  Thoueh 
dudgeon  sometimes  signifies  a  dagger^  it  more  properly  means  me 
Aaftj  or  handle  of  a  dagger,  and  is  used  for  that  particular  sort  of 
liuidle  which  has  some  ornament  carved  on  the  top  of  it. 
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Nature  seems  dead^^  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleep ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate^s  ofienngs ;  and  withered  murder^ 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf. 
Whose  howFs   his  watch,   thus  with  his  stealthy- 
pace, 
With    Tarquin*s    ravishing    strides,     towards    his 
design 

Moves  like   a  ghost. ^Thou    sure  and  firm-set 

earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
TTiy  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about. 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it/ — ^Whiles  I  threat,   he 

lives ; 
\Yords  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.* 

lA  bell  rings* 


Now  o^er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead^"]  T^hat  is,  wer  our  hemisphere  all  action 
and  motion  seem  to  have  ceased.    This  image,  which  is,  perhaps^ 
the  most  striking  that  poetry  can  produce,  has  been  adopted  oj 
Dryden,  in  his  Conquest  of  Mexico  .• 

**  All  things  are  hush'd  as  Nature's  self  lay  dead, 
**  The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head ; 
**  The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat, 
*^  And  sleeping  flow'rs  beneath  the  night  dews  sweat. 
**  Even  lust  and  envy  sleep  1" 
These  lines,  though  so  well  known,  I  have  transcribed,  thot 
the  contrast  between  them  and  this  passage  of  Shakspeare  may 
be  more  accurately  observed. 

Night  is  described  by  two  great  poets,  but  one  describes  a  night 
of  quiet»  the  other  of  perturbation.  In  the  night  of  Dryden,  aQ 
the  disturbers  of  the  world  are  laid  asleep ;  in  that  of  Shakspeare, 
nothing  but  sorcery,  lust,  and  murder,  is  awake.  He  that  reads 
Dryden,  finds  himself  lulled  with  serenity,  and  disposed  to  so- 
litude and  contemplation.  He  that  peruses  Shakspeare,  looks 
round  alarmed,  and  starts  to  find  himself  alone.  One  is  the  night 
of  a  lover ;  the  other,  of  a  murderer.  Johnson. 
^  And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 
Which  now  suits  with  itJ]  u  e.  lest  the  noise  from  the  stone& 
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I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 

Hear  it  not,  Duncan ;  for  it  is  a  knell 

That  summons  thee  to  heaven,  or  to  hell.      [^Ej^it. 


SCENE   II. 

The  same. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

JLadi/  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk, 
hath  made  me  bold : 
What  hath  quench'd  them,  hath  given  me  fire : — 

Hark! — Peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman. 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good-night.  He  is  about  it: 
The  doors  are  open ;   and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores  :  I  have  drugged 

their  possets, 
TTiat  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them. 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Much.  [Within.']  Who's  there  ? — what,  ho ! 

Lady  M.  Alack  t  I  am  afraid  they  have  awak'd. 
And  *tis  not  done : — ^the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed. 
Confounds  us : — Hark ! — I  laid  their  dkggers  ready. 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done't.^ — My  husband? 

lake  away  from  this  midnight  season  that  present  horror  which 
suits  so  well  with  what  is  going  to  be  acted  in  it.  What  was  the 
horror  he  means  ?  Silence^  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  hor- 
rid to  the  perpetrator  of  an  atrocious  design.  This  shows  a  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Warburton. 
^  —  Whiles  I  threat  he  lives  ; 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.]  Here  is  evi- 
dently a  false  concord ;  but  it  must  not  be  corrected,  for  it  is  ne- 
cess^y  to  the  rhyme.  Nor  is  this  the  only  place  in  which  Shak- 
speare  has  sacrificed  grammar  to  rhyme. 
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Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  I  have  done  the  deed : — Didst  thou  not 

hear  a  noise  ? 
Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  aud  tlie  crick- 
ets cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Macb.  As  I  descended  ? 

Lady  M.  Ay. 
Macb.  Hark! — 
Who  Hes  i*the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Macb.  This  is  a  sorry  sight. 

{^Looking  on  his  hands. 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

Macb.  Tliere's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one 

cried,  murder! 

That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard 

them : 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  address'd  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

Macb.  One  cried,  God  bless  us  !  and.  Amen,  the 
other ; 
As  they  had  seen  me,^  with  these  hangman  s  hands. 

•  ■  Had  he  not  resembled 
Myfatiier  as  he  slept^  I  had  done*  t^  This  is  very  artful.  For, 
as  the  poet  has  drawn  the  lady  and  her  husband,  it  would  be 
thought  the  act  should  have  been  done  by  her.  It  is  likewise 
highly  just;  for  though  ambition  had  subdued  in  her  all  the  sen- 
Uments  of  nature  towards  present  objects,  yet  the  likeness  of  one 
past^  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  reverence, 
made  her  unaatural  passions,  for  a  moment,  give  way  to  the  sen- 
timents of  instinct  and  humanity.     Warbubton* 

^  As  thet^  had  seen  mej"]  ue*  asifi 
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Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say,  arnen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

Macb.    But  wherefore  could  not   I  pronounce^ 
amen  ? 
J  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways ;  so,  it  will  make  us  mad. 

Macb.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Sle^  no 
more! 
Macbeth  docs  murder  sleeps  the  innocent  sleep  ; 
Sleeps  that  knits  up  the  raveWd  sleave  of  care ^^ 
The  death  of  each  days  life^  sore  labour's  bathy 
Balm  of  hurt  minds^  great  natures  second  course^ 
Chief  nourisher  in  lifers  feast  ; 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

^acb.  Still  it  cried.  Sleep  no  more !  to  all  the 
house : 
Glamis  hath  murder  d  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  steep  no  more^  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more!^ 
Lady  M.  Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  ?    Why, 
worthy  thane. 
You  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainsickly  of  things :.— Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand.- — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  ? 

• the  ravelPd  sleave  of  care,]  Sleave  signifies  the  ravell'i 

knotty  part  of  the  silk^  which  gives  great  trouble  and  embarraM* 
inent  to  the  knitter  or  weaver. 

9  Glamis  hath  murdered  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  morey  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  morel'\    This 
triple  menace,  accommodated  to  the  different  titles  of  Macbeth, 
is  too  quaint  to  be  received  as  the  natural  ebullition  of  a  guilty 
mind.    Introduce  the  adjuncts  of  a  modem  nobleman  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  fault  of  the  passage  will  become  yet  more  con* 
0picuous ;  as  for  instance- 
Norfolk  hath  murder' d  sleep  ;  and  therefore  Surrey 
ShaU  sleep  no  mare^  Howard  shatl  sleep  no  more  / 
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They  must  lie  there :  Go,  carry  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I'll  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on  t  again,  I  dare  not. 

Ijadi/  M.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

Give  me  the  daggers :  The  sleeping,  and  the  dead^ 
Are  but  as  pictures :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood^ 
That  fears  a  painted  devil.     If  he  do  bleed, 
ril  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal. 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt, 

[Exit.     Knocking  withifu 

Macb.  Whence  is  that  knocking? 

How  is't  with  me,  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
What  hands  are  here  ?    Ha !   they  pluck  out  mine 

eyes! 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  his  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine,^ 
Making  the  green— one  red. 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I 

shame  ' 
To  \^ear  a  heart  so  white.      [Knock.^      I  hear  a 

knocking 
At  the  south  ^ntty : — ^retire  we  to  our  chamber : 
A  little  water  cleai^  us  of  this  deed : 
How  easy  is  it  then  ?  Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended. — [Knocking.^     Hark! 

more  knocking : 

*  The  multitudinous  seas  incamardine,]  To  incamardine  is  to 
stain  any  thing  of  a  flesh  colour,  or  red.  Carnardine  is  the  old 
term  for  carnation.  By  multitudinous,  the  poet  is  supposed  to 
mean  seas  of  every  denomination :  or,  the  seas  which  swarm  with 
inhabitants:  or,  perhaps  alludes  to  the  multitude  of  waves.  The 
commentators  are  not  agreed  on  this  point. 
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Get  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  U8, 
And  show  us  to  be  watchers :— Be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Macb.  To  know  my  deed,-^'twere  best  not  know 

myself.  [Knock. 

Wake  Duncan  with   thy   knocking!    Ay,    'would 

thou  could'st !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

The  same. 

Enter  a  Porter.     [Knocking  within. 

Porter.  Here's  a  knocking,  indeed !  If  a  man 
were  porter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turn- 
ing the  key.*  [Knocking^]  Knock,  knock,  knock : 
Who's  there,  i'the  name  of  Belzebub?  Here's  a 
farmer,  that  hanged  himself  on  the  ex^DCCtation  of 
plenty :  Come  in  time ;  have  napkins  enough  about 
you ;  here  you'll  sweat  for't.  [Knocking.!  Knock, 
knock :  Who's  there,  i'the  other  devil's  name  ? 
Taith,  here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear  in 
both  the  scales  against  either  scale ;  who  committed 
treason  enough  for  God's  sake,  yet  could  not 
equivocate  to  heaven:  O,  come  in,  equivocator. 
[Knocking.^  Knock,  knock,  knock :  Who's  there  ? 
'Faith,  here's  an  English  tailor  come  hither,  for 
stealing  out  of  a  French  hose :  Come  in,  tailor ; 
here  you  may  roast  your  goose.  [Knocking.^  Knock, 
knock :  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  ? — ^But  this 
place  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I'll  devil-porter  it  no 
further :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all 
professions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  ever- 

•  —  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key.']  u  t.  frequent ^  more 
than  enough. 
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lasting  bonfire.    [^Knocking.']    Anon,  anon ;  I  pray 
you,  remember  the  porter.  [Ope7is  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 

Mdcd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed. 
That  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the 
second  cock :  ^  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of 
three  things. 

Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially 
provoke. 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
Lechery,  sir,  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes :  it  pro- 
vokes the  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance : 
Therefore,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equi- 
vocator  with  lechery:  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars 
him  ;  it  sets  him  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  per- 
suades him,  and  disheartens  him  ;  makes  him  stand 
to,  and  not  stand  to:  in  conclusion,  equivocates 
him  in  a  sleep,  and,  giving  him  the  lie,  leaves  him. 

Macd.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last 
night. 

P<>rf.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'the  very  throat  o'me: 
But  I  requited  him  for  his  lie ;  and,  I  think,  being 
too  strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  legs 
sometime,  yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ? — 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him  ;  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir ! 
Macb.  Good-morrow,  both! 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 
Macb.  Not  yet. 

^ till  the  second  cock:]  Cockcrowing^  i.  e.  as  Mr.  Malone 

thinks,  tin  three  o'clock. 
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Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on 
him ; 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  rU  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  yoUr^ 
But  yet,  'tis  one. 

Macb.  The  labour  we  delight  in,  physic^  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  ril  make  so  bold  to  call. 

For  'tis  my  limited  service.*  \^Exit  Macduff. 

Len.  Goes  the  king 

From  hence  to-day? 

Macb.  He  does: — he  did  appoint  it  bo.^ 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly :  Wh««  we  l&y. 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down  :  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings   heard    i'the   air;     strange  screams  of 

death ; 
And  prophecying,  with  accents  terrible, 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confiis'd  events, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.     The  obscure  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Macb.  Twas  a  rough  night. 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  O  horror !  horror !  horror !  Tongue,    nor 
heart. 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee ! 

*  For  His  my  limited  service,']  Limited^  for  appointed. 

'  He  does :— Ae  did  appoint  it  soJ]  The  words — he  does 
—are  omitted  by  Pope,  Theobald,  Hanmer,  and  Warburton. 
But  perhaps  Shakspeare  designed  Macbeth  to  shelter  himself 
under  an  immediate  falshood,  till  a  sudden  recollection  of  guilt 
restrained  bis  confidence,  and  unguardedly  disposed  htm  to  qua- 
lify his  assertion;  as  he  well  knew  the  King's  journey  was  eftec- 
tually  prevented  by  his  death. 
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Macb.  Len.  What's  the  matter? 

Macd.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master** 
piece ! 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  oHhe  building. 

Macb.  What  is't  you  say?  the  life ? 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your 
sight 
With  a  new -Gorgon : — Do  not  bid  me  speak  ; 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake !  awake  !— 

[^Ea:eunt  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell : — Murder!  and  treason! 
Banquo,  and  Donal bain!  Malcolm!  awake! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself! — up,  up,  and  see 

The  great  doom's  image Malcolm !  Banquo! 

As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprights. 
To  countenance  this  horror !  [Bell  rings. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.                                 What's  the  business^ 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?    speak,  speak, 

Macd.  O,  gentle  lady, 

Tis  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear, 
Would  murder  as  it  fell. O  Banquo  I  Banquo! 

Enter  Banquo. 

Our  royal  niaster's  murder'd ! 

Lady M.  Woe,  alas! 

What,  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 
kxA  ffli^r, .  it  is  not  so. 

S 
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Re-enter  Macbeth  and  Lenox. 

Macb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  chance^ 
I  had  liv*d  a  blessed  time ;  for,  from  this  instant^ 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortaHty  : 
All  is  but  toys  :  renown,  and  grace,  is  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere,  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Dokalbain. 

ft 

Don.  What  is  amiss  ? 
•    Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know  it; 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopped ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopped. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father  s  murderM. 

Mai.  O,  by  whom? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had 
done't : 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood. 
So  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwip'd,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows : 

They  star'd,  and  were  distracted ;  no  man's  life 
Was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Macb.  O,  yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury. 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Macd.  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate^  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?  No  man : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan^ 
His  silver  skin  lac'd  with  his  golden  blood  ;* 


'Here  lay  Duncan^ 


His  silver  skin  lac'd  mth  his  golden  blood;']  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  Shakspeare  put  these  forced  and  unnatural  metaphors 
into  the  xsouth  of  Macbeth,  as  a  mark  of  artifice  an4  diaiimulfr 
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And  his  gash'd  stabs  looked  like  a  breach  in  nature. 
For  ruin  s  wasteful  entrance :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breech'd  with  gore  'J   Who  could  re- 
frain. 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage,  to  make  his  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho ! 

Macd.  Look  to  the  lady, 

Mai.  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken  here. 
Where  our  fate,  hid  within  an  augre-hole. 
May  rush,  and  seize  us  ?  Lefs  away  ;  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow  on 

The  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady  : — 

[Lady  Macbeth  is  carried  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  exposure,®  let  us  meet. 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 

tion,  to  show  the  difference  between  the  studied  language  of  hy- 
pocrisy,  and  the  natural  outcries  of  sudden  passion.  This  whole 
speech,  so  considered,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  judgment,  as 
it  consists  entirely  of  antithesis  and  metaphor.  Yet  some  of  these 
metuihors  are  to  be  found  in  old  plays.    Johnson'. 

'  unmannerly  breechM  tc/M  gore  .•]  According  to  Mr.  Steevens 
the  expression  may  mean,  that  the  daggers  were  covered  with 
blood  quite  to  their  breeches^  i.  e.  their  hilts^  or  handles.  The 
lower  end  of  a  cannon  is  called  the  breech  of  it ;  and  it  is  known 
that  both  to  breech  and  to  unbreech  a  gun  are  common  terms ; 
but  Dr.  Fanner  says  that  the  sense  is,  in  plain  language.  Daggers 
fithUy^^in  a  foul  manner^ — sheath* d  with  blood,  and  has  given 
an  example  where  sheaths  are  called  breeches. 

*  And  when  we  have  our  naked fraUties  hid. 
That  suffer  in  expoaure^  i.  e.  when  we  have  clothed  our  half' 
drest  bodies f  which  may  take  cold  from  being  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  such  a  cloud  of  words,  the  meaning  might 
escape  the  readefr.    Steevens. 
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To  know  it  further.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us  s 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ;  andj  thence^ 
Against  the  undivulg*d  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.^ 

Macb.  And  so  do  I. 

All.  So  all- 

Macb.  Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 
And  meet  i'thc  hall  together. 

AIL  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don, 

Mai.  What  will  you  do  ?    Let's  not  consort  with 
them : 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow,  is  an  office 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy :  I'll  to  England.  ^ 

Don,  To  Ireland,  I ;  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  botli  the  safer :  where  we  arc, 
There's  daggers  in  men's  smiles:  the  near  in  bloodj 
The  nearer  bloody .  ^ 

MaL  This  murderous  shaft  that's  shot, 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;  *  and  our  safest  way 
Is,  to  avoid  the  aim.     Therefore,  to  horse ; 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 


>  In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand ;  and,  thence. 

Against  the  undivulg*d  pretence  /  Jight 

Of  treasonous  malice^  Pretence  is  intention,  design,  a  sense 
in  which  the  word  is  often  used  by  Shakspeare.  Banquo's  meaa* 
ing  is, — in  our  present  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  about  this 
murder,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  put  myself  under  the 
direction  of  God ;  and  relying  on  his  support,  I  here  declare 
myself  an  eternal  enemy  to  this  treason,  and  to  all  iXMjwrther 
designs  that  have  not  yet  come  to  light.     Steevens. 

*  — -  the  7iear  in  blood. 

The  nearer  blood i/, 2  Meaning,  that  he  suspected  Macbeth  to 
be  the  murderer ;  for  he  was  the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  two 
princes,  being  the  cousin-german  of  Duncan.     Steevens. 

*  This  murderous  shaft  that^s  shot. 

Hath  not  yet  lighted ;"]  The  design  to  fix  the  mur4er  upon 
;«ome  innocent  person  has  not  yet  taken  effect ;  or,  the  end  fiH" 
which  the  murder  was  committed  is  not  yet  attained. 


\ 
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But  shift  away :  There's  warrant  in  that  thef^t 
Whidi  steals  itself,  when  tliere's  no  mercy  left.  - 

lEd€unt» 

SCENE  IV. 

Without  the  Castle. 

Enter  Rosse  and  an  old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well: 
Witliin  the  volume  of  which  time,  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadftil,  and  things  strange ;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah,  good  father^ 

Thou  see'st,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  actf 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage :  by  the  clock,  'tis  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp 
Is  it  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame^ 
That  daurkness  does  the  face  of  earth  intomb^ 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  M.  'Tis  unnatural^ 

Even  like  the  deed  that's  done.     On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rosse.  And  Duncan's  horses,  (a  thing  most  strange 
and  certain,) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  race, 
Tum'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would  make 
War  with  mankind. 

Old.  M.  'Tis  said,  they  eat  each  other. 

Rosse.  They  did  so ;  to  the  amazement  of  mine 
eves. 
That  look'd  upon't.     Here  comes  the  good  Mac« 
duflF: 


\o%.  IV.  K. 


\> 
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Enter  Macduff. 

How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Mdcd.  Why,  see  you  not } 

Jtosse.  Is't  known,  who  did  this  more  than  bloody^ 
deed? 

Macdk  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Ala8,  the  day! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ?^ 

Macd.  They  were  suborned : 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons. 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  them 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gaint  nature  still  r 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  wilt  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means ! — ^Then  'tis  most  like. 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Macd.  He  is  already  nam'd;  and  gone  to  Scone^ 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colmes-kill ;  * 
The  sacred  storehouse  of  his  predecessors. 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Scone  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin,  I'll  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  will  thither. 

Macd.  Well,  may  you  see  things  well  done  there: 

— ^adieu ! 

Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse.  Father,  farewell. 

th^  pretend?]  i  e.  intend,  or  designs 

Cotmes'JciUi]  Or  Colm-kiU^  is  the  ramous  lonafOne  of 
the  western  isles,  which  Dr.  JohiisQn  visited,  and  Scribes  in  hit 
Tour.    It  is  now  called  IcohMUr    KiU^  io  tlM  Brs*  hmgaage^ 

signifies  a  burying-placc. 


Old 31.  God's  bei»9oi^^wit^,y»Ht;  %ft4wi.tJti,^<^e 
%f^  WQvId  WaI^^  gpod  of  bad,  and  Iriends  og  fog^ ! 


ACT  m. 

^ENE  A    Ebie*     ^  .Roem  i«  the  Pulace. 

EtOcr  BANftuo. 

Ban,  '1^04  1^*4  it  ^^w.  King,  Cawdor,  Ql^jitiSj 
atl, 
A<  ttw  iffeij:^  vo»!pei;i  proaM*'d ;  w^d,  I  fi(»r. 
Thou  play'd^  mp^t  ^lly  Wt  i;  y«t;  i,t  w^  ^4* 
It  should  nf^t  ^^ji^jvl  iiji^  thy  pfN^teri]^  ; 
But  tljiat  mxaelf  ^i4d  t>Q  thq  roqti  4nd  £ji,M^i| 
Of  majay  ki^^a.,    if  the^*'  com^  ^^uSt.  fr<Wft  theef^ 
(As  upw  thpoj  ?ifacli>fitli,  th:eir  sp?ecJw&  sM*.) 
Why,  by  th^  vei>t^$  on  thee  iB.adc  gQ04J^ 
W^y  th*^  wt,  be  my  oc«cl^  (^  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?  But,  hush ;  nO:  more. 

Senet  sounded.  Enter  Macbs.th,  as  King;  Lady 
Macbeth,  as-. Queen;  Lenox,  Ros»k>  iowfi^ 
LadieSj  ami  Attendants. 

'  Macb.  Here's  qijr  cUl?f  gues(. 

Lady  M.  ff  be  h^d  be^  (i^i^gottep. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  jn  oiir  great  f^t. 
And  ali-thin^s  unb^co^ning. 

Macb.  To-night  we  bpld  ai  ^l^iisn  ^j^r,  sir, 
A(id  ri,!  request  yom:  pp^sfnce. 

Ban.  Let  your  highness 

Cot^^LWUpd  ^pap  xo^  ;  to.  ^  wlu£.^,  my  duties^ 
Are  widi  a  most  ind^^iQjji^pJe  t;ie 
For  evejf  Ifgj^ 
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Macb.  Ride  you  this  afternoon  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  mv  good  lord. 

Macb. .  We  should  have  else  desir'd  your  good 
advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous^) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we'll  .take  to-morrow, 
Is't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
Twixt  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  must  become  a  borrower  of  the  night, 
For  a  dark  hour,  or  twain. 

Macb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  arc  bestowed 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention :  But  of  that  to-morrow  ^ 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  stat^. 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse :  Adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.     Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  our  time  does  call  upon 
us. 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses   swift,  and  sure   of 
foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commend  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell,—; —  [Exit.  BANauo. 

Let  eveiy  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  /Seven  at  night ;  to  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone:  while  then,  Grod  be  widi  you. 
\Exeunt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords^  Ladies^  S^c. 
Sirrah,  a  word :  Attend  those  men  our  pleasure  ? 

Atten.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace 
gate. 

Macb.  Bring  them   before  us. — Exit.  Atten.]} 
To  be  thus,  is  nothing ; 
But  to  be  safely  thus : — Our  ft^ars  in  Baujjuo 
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Stick  deep ;  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature* 

Reigns  that^  which  would  be  fear*d :  Tis  much  he 

dares; 
^  And,  to^  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safehr.     There  is  none,  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear :  and,  under  him. 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd ;  as,  it  is  said, 
Mark  Antony's  was  by  Caesar.     He  chid  the  sisters. 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  King  upon  me. 
And  bad  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kmgs : 
Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe. 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand. 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If  it  be  so. 
For  Banquo*s  issue  have  I  fil'd^  my  mind ; 
For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murder'd ; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them  ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man,* 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 
Rather  than  so,  come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion  me  to   the  utterance  !^—— Who's 
there  ? — 

'  — —  royalty  of  nature — ]  Royaitjjff  in  the  present  instance, 
s^ifies  noolenessy  supreme  excellence. 

*  —  <o  —  ]  i.  e.  in  additicm  to. 

7  For  Banquo*s  issue  have  I  filM — ]  i.  e.  defiled. 

*  — —  the  common  enemy  ofman^  It  is  always  an  entertainment 
to  an  inquisitive  reader,  to  trace  a  sentiment  to  its  original  soiurce; 
and  therefore,  though  the  term  enemy  of  man,  applied  to  the 
devil,  is  in  itself  natural  and  obvious,  yet  some  may  be  pleased 
withbeinff  informed,  that  Shakspeare  probably  borrowed  it  &om 
the  first  fines  of  The  Destruction  of  Troy^  a  book  which  he  is 
known  to  have  read.  This  expression,  however,  he  might  have 
had  in  many  other  places.    The  wovdjiend  signifies  enemy. 

*  ■      come^  fatey  into  the  listy 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance  f\  This  passage  will  be  best 
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tRe-dh^r  Attewdtot,  with  two  Mat^ttr^fs. 

Now  to  the  dodr,  and  stay  there  till  wc  c«dl. 

[Ewit  Attecrdant. 
Was  it  not  yesterday,  we  spoke  together  ? 

1  Mur.  it  wafi^  so  please  your  h^hness. 

Mach.  Well  theo,  wsm 

^ave  you  'cioiisidcJr  d  of  my  speeches  ?  Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  faeld.yod 
So  trnder  'fortune ;  *which,  you  thought,  Jiftd  'been 
Our  innocent  self:  this  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  yo«, 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand ;  *  how  cross'd ;  "the 

instruments ; 
Who  wrought  widi  them;   and  all  things  else^  that 

toight. 
To  faalf  a  soul,  and  a  notion  cra2*>d. 
Say,  Thus  did  Banquo. 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  us, 

Macb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  further,  which  is  now 
Otir  point  of  second  tneetiiig.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 

explained  by  translating  it  into  the  language  from  whence  the  only 

word  of  dimculty  in  it  is  borrowed.     Qiiic  la  destinSe  se  r'snde  en 

lice  J  ct  qu^eUe  me  donne  un  dejl  h.  I'outrance.     A  challenge,  or  a 

^ttitt&oiXilToutrtincey  'fo 'extremity y  was  a  fixed  tertn  in  tl^4aW  of 

arms,  used  when  the  combatants  engaged  with  An  nidiwn^^tirne' 

cinumy  an  intention  to  destroy  each  other^  in  deposition  to'trialls  of 

skill  at  festivals,  or  on  other  occasions,  where  the  ^cdnteist  Vas 

'only  for  reputation  or  a  prize.     The  sense'therefor e  fe :  "Letjhtey 

'  ihat  'hasjbredoamedthe  exaltation  of  the  sons  dfBanquOy  enter  ike 

^lists  against  fne^  voith  the  utmost  animosity y  tn  defence  of  its  aafn 

"Hecreesy   tvhich  I  will  endeavour  to  invcUidatej  "nokatever  be  the 

"danger.    Johnson. 

passed  in  probation  with  you. 


1 


HoU)  you  were  borne  in  ''hand;  ^c]  Passed  in  probation  w, 
perhaps,  only  a  bulky  phrase,  employed  to  signify— -prow^rf. — To 
iear  in  hand  is,  to  delude  by  encouraging  hope  and  holding  out 
'fair  prospects,  without  any  intention  of  performance. 


•^ 
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That  you  can  let  this  go  ?  Are  you  so  gospeU'd^* 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  li^. 

Macb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men ; 
As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,^  water-rugs,  and  dcmi-wolves,  are  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs :  the  valued  file^ 
Distinguishes  the  swif^  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
Tlie  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hadi  in  him  clos'd ;  whereby  he  does  receivn 
Particular  addition,  from  the  bill 
lliat  writes  them  all  alike :  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file. 
And  not  in  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it ; 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms. 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  off; 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us. 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  Yy^n^ 

Whom  the  vile  blows  and  buffets  of  the  world    ^ 


Are  yon  so  gospelPd^']  Arc  you  of  that  degree  of  precMe 
virtue?  Gospdler  was  a  aame  oi  contempt  given  bj  dif  ripiift 
to  the  Lallards,  the  pMritaos  of  early  times,  and  the  |vecuf^if 
0^ protestantism.    Johnson. 

^.  iShoughsj']  Shoughs  are  probably  what  we  nov  caH  shocks^ 
demi-wolvesy  lycisae  $  doss  bred  between  wolves  and  dogs.  • 

4  i  ■  ■  the  valued  file — j  In  this  speech  the  word  JUe  occiuf 
twice.  The  valued  fie  is  the  file  or  list  where  the  value  and  pe* 
Guliar  qualities  of  every  thing  is  set  down^  in  contradistinction  tp 
what  he  immediately  mentions,  the  bill  that  "writes  them  all  alike* 
J'ilef  in  the  second  instance,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  this, 
and  with  a  reference  to  it;  Now  \f  yoti  belong  to  any  class  thai 
deserves  a  place  in  the  valued  file  of  man,  and  are  not  of  the 
Jowest  ran/cf  the  common  herd  of  mankind^  th^i  firp  npi  Jworth 
distinguishing  from  each  other* 
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Have  so  incensM^  that  I  am  reckless  what 
J  do,  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  I  another. 
So  weary  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune. 
That  I  would  set  my  Ufe  on  any  chance. 

To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on't. 

Mdcb,  Both  of  you 

|Cqow,  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur.  True,  my  lord. 
Macb.  So  is  he  mine :  and  in  such  bloody  dis-^ 

tance,' 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life :  And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it ;  yet  I  must  not. 
For  certain  friends^  that  are  both  his  and  mine. 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fell 
Whom  I  myself  struck  down ;  and  thence  it  is. 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love ; 
Masking  die  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  •     We  shall,  my  lord,. 

jR^orm  what  you  command  us. 

T  Mur,  Though  our  lives ^ 

Mdcb.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.     Within 

this  hour,  at  most, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves, 
llicquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'the  time. 
The  pioipent  on't ;  ^  for  t  must  be  done  to-night, 

^  i  in  such  bloody  distance,]  By  Uoody  distance  is  here 
meant,  such  a  distanq^  as  mortal  enemies  would  stand  at  firom 
each  other,  when  their  quarrel  must  be  determined  by  the  sword^ 
This  sense  se^ms  evident  from  the  continuation  of  the  metaphor, 
where  eoery  minute  of  his  being  is  represented  as  thrusting  at  the 
nearest  part  tohere  iffe  resides, 

^  For  certain  friends  -*  ]  For^  in  the  present  instance,  signifies 
ipcauseqf. 

'  Acquaint  you  mth  the  perfect  spy  oHhe  time, 

jfhe  moiaent  onV;3  i^  e.  in  ancient  language,   <*  acquaint 
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And  something  from  the  palace ;  always  thought, 
Thfit  I  require  a  clearness :®  And  with  him, 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work,) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company. 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  father^s,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselves  apart ; 
ni  come  to  you  anon* 

2  Mur.  We  are  resolvM,  my  lord. 

Mach.   ril  call  upon  you  straight ;  abide  within. 

It  is  concluded : Banquo,  thy  souPs  flight, 

^  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to  night. 

SCENE  IL 

The  same.    Another  Room. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant 

hadji  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Stro.  Ay,  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night* 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  hb,, 
leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Stro,  Madam,  I  will.  \Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought's  had,  alFs  spen^ 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content : 
Tis  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy. 
Than,  by  destruction,  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

yourselves**  with  the  exact  time  most  favourable  to  your  purposes; 
&r  such  a  moment  must  be  spied  out  by  you,  be  selected  by  your 
own  attention  and  scrupulous  observation.—  You  is  ungrammiH 
tScally  employed,  instead  of  I/ourselves. 
•  ■  ■  ulwai^  thought  f 
That  J  require  a  clearness  .•]  i.  e.  you  must  manage  matters.so, 
that  throughout  the  whole  transaction  I  may  stand  clear  of  8ii»- 
piciop.    - 


«, 
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How  new,  my  lord  ?  why  do  you  keep  alone^ 
Of  sorriest  fancies^  your  companions  malrmg  } 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?  Things  without  rem^l)r# 
Should  be  without  regard :  what's  done,  is  done. 

Jkfacb.  We  have  scotched ^  the  snake,  not  killed  it; 
She^U  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
But  let 

The  frame  of  things  disjoint,  both  the  worlds  suffer^ 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
Tliat  shake  us  nightly :  Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  our  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  ecstacy.^     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing, 
Oem  toach  him  'forther ! 

Lady  M.  Come  on ; 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love ;  and  so,  I  pray,  he  you : 
Let  your  rempembratice  apply  to  Banquo ; 
Present  him  eminence,*  both  with  eye  and  tongue^: 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we 

Must  lave  our  honours  in  these  flattering  streigsis ; 
And  make  our  faces  vizards  to  our  hearts, 
I>ts^iaing  what  they  are. 

sorriest /awci>5 — 1  i.  e.  worthless,  ignoble,  riie. 

scotch'a—']  i.  e.  cut  slightly. 
^  In  re^less  ecstacy.]  Ecgtacy^  for  nradness,  or  agony. 
3  Present  him  eminencey"]  i.  e.  do  him  the  highest  honours^ 


Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Macb.  O,  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife ! 
Tliou  know'st,  that  fia^Kjuo^  Wid  his  Fleance,  lives. 

Xady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  co}|y*s  not  eteme.^ 

IStacb.  tTiere'^s  tcjffifort  yfet ;  ftiey  -are  assflflable ; 
llien  be  thou  jocund :  £re  tihe  'bat  hath  flown 
His  cloistcr*d  flight ;  «ere,  to  black  Hecate's  sum- 
mons, 
The^rfhlird-bbme  beeide^^  twith  hits  'duoWsy  hMns, 
4RmAi  ¥iing  night's  yawning  peal^  there  shiAl  tie  flone 

ai  d6bd  ^"dreddfri  «ot^. 

Lady  M.  What's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.  Be  intioceift  of  the  knowfedge>  ideiMSt 
chuck. 
Till  the«i  s^kiud  €he  "dee^.     Come,  seelrng  %iight,^ 
Skuf  u{)  th^^ndefr  €ye  of  pJtHul  day ; 
And,  with  thy  ^btoedy  ^nd  invisible  liamd^ 
Cancel,  ^smd  ^tear  \o  pieces,  th»t  ^reaft  '\Myad 
Which  keeps  me  pale ! — Lright  Ubicl&eiiS';  4wd  ^Sm 

crow 
Makes  mmg^  #ie  pooW  "WckA  : 
*6Md  thiH^  ^f  <d«ty  ibegm  to  droop  and  dfbWto ; 
Whiles  ni^^s  blac^  ^igetlts  t^  l^fieir  |Aiey  ^  Mttse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words :  4b^  ^M  lAi^  lft»ll ; 
Thiuj^  iiatd  begun,  i»ake  strong  themselv^osiby  ill: 
So,  prithee,  gftwifli^ine.  {£4?etewf. 


natures copy^s not  etenie.]  The  copy^  the T>easehy  which 
they  hold  their  lives  from  nature,  has  its  time  of  termination 
4iidii0d.    xto^Nisoir. 

^  The  shard-borne  beetle^  The^  ihard^bome  beetle  is  the  beetle 
borne  along  the  air  by  its  shards  or  scaly  ivings. 

*  -; —  Come,  fieeni)g  night,]  ^eelingy  u  e,  blinding.  It  is  a 
tenn  in  falconry. 
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SCENE  III. 

Tke  same.    A  Park  or  Laxvn^  with  a  gate  leading 

to  the  Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

1  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  Macbetliu 

2  Mur*  He  needs  not  our  mistrust ;  since  he  de- 

livers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  us. 
TTie  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day : 
Now  spurs  the  lated^  traveller  apace. 

To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.  \JVithin?^  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho ! 

2  Mur.  Then  it  is  he ;  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation,® 
Already  are  i*the  court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  about. 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile ;  but  he  does  usually^ 
So  all  nien  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  BANauo  and  Fleance,  a  Servant  with  a  torch 

preceding  them.    . 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light ! 

3  Mur.  Tis  he. 

y,        lated'^']  i.  e.  belated,  benighted. 

* the  note  of  expectation  j"]  i.  e.  they  who  are  set  down  in 

the  list  of  guests,  and  expected  to  supper. 
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1  Mur.  Stand  to't. 
Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 
1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down. 

[^Assaults  Banauo. 
Ban.  O,  treachery!  Fly,  good  Fleance,  fly,  fly, 
fly; 
Thou  may'it  revenge. — O  slave ! 

[Dies.     Fleance  and  Servant  escape.^ 
^  3  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mur.  Was't  not  the  way  ?' 
3  Mur.  There's  but  one  down ;  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  our  aflair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let's  away,  and  say  how  much  is 
done.  [Exeunt* 

SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace* 

4  Banquet  prepared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Lady 
Macbeth,  Rosse,  Lenox,  Lords,  and  At- 
tendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees,  sit  down : 
at  first 
And  last,  the  hearty  welcome. 
Lords.  Thanks  to  your  Majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 

*  Fleance,  S^c.  escape^  Fleance,  after  the  assassinatioii  of  hts 
firther,  fled  into  Wales,  where,  by  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of 
that  country,  he  had  a  son  named  Walter,  who  afterwards  became 
Lord  High  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  from  thence  assumed  the 
same  of  Walter  Stetoard.  From  him,  in  a  direct  line.  King 
James  I.  was  descended ;  in  compliment  to  whom  our  author  has 
chosen  to  describe  Banquo,  who  was  equally  concerned  with 
Macbeth  in  the  murder  of  Duncan,  as  innocent  of  that  crime. 

^  Was't  not  the  xoaiff]  i.e.  the  best  means  we  could  take  to 
evade  discovery ;  or,  perhaps,  to  effect  our  purpose. 
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And  play  the  humble  host. 

Our  hostess  keeps  her  stote;^  bwt,  in  host  tinuV 

We  will  reifuire  her  welcome. 

Ladj^  M.  ProEOigice  it  for  me^  sir^  to  all  our 
friends; 
For  ^y  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Enter  first  Murderei-^  to  the  dOor. 

Macb.  Soe^  tbey  e^ncounter  thee  with  their  kearto* 
tbanks:- 


■»-n 


Both  9V^  are  even, :  Here  {'U  sit  Vthe  n^icjkt : 
!Ek  large  in  voi^t\h  \  anon,  ^e'U  dwk  i^  n^e^ure 
Th*  t^hle  round. — There's  blood*  upon  thy  face. 
Mur.  Tis  Banquo's  then. 

Macb.  *Tis  better  thee  without,  than  he  within. 
Is  he  despatched  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  fof 

him. 
MqcB.  Thou  art  the  best  o'the  cut  throats :  Yet 
he*s  good, 
That  did  the  like  for  Fleance :  if  thou  didst  it^ 
Thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir,^ 

Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Macb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again :  I  had  ebe  b^n 
perfect ; 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock; 
As  broad,  and  general,  as  the  casing  air : 
But  ^Qw,  I  am  cabin'dj^  cribb'd^  confin'd,  bound 

in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears.     But  Banquo's  safe  ? 
Mur^  Ay,  my  good  lord:   safe  in  a  ditch  hQ. 
bides. 


'  Our  hos^ss  keeps  her  state;  &c.]  i.  e.  continues  in  her  chair 


of  state  ^t  th«  head  of  the  table. 
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With  twenty  trenched  gashes  *  on  his  head ; 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that  :—-.—. 


There  the  grown  serpent  Kes ;  the  worm,  thafu  fled. 

Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 

No  teeth   for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone;  to* 

morrow 
We*U  bear,  ourselves  (igain.  \Ejnt  Murderer^ 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  dp  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold,^ 
That  is  not  often  vouch'd,  while  'tis  a  making, 
T^s  given  with  welcome:  To  feed,  were  best  %% 

home; 
From  thence,  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony. 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Mwb.  Sweet  remembrancer  I*-^ 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  h^th  on  both  I 
Len.  May  it  please  your  highness  sit ) 

\Tlie  Ghost  of  Bangiuo  rise^j  aud  sits  in 
Macb£th*s  place. 
Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country'9  honour 
roofd. 
Were  the  graced  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness. 
Than  pity  for  mischance ! 

Hosse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.     Please  it  your  high- 
ness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 
Macb.  The  table's  full. 
Len.  Here's  a  place  reserved,  sir. 
Macb.  Where? 

tr^XLobed  gashes — 3  Trencher^  tq  c^t.    Fr. 

th^Jkast  u  sold,  S^cJ]  The  meaning  is,— -That  which  1^ 
VHf^v^n  chefr/uU^,  cannot  be  caU^d  a  gi/i,  it  i9  sQwethiog  that 
anist  be  paid  (or. 
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Len.  Here,  my  lord.  What  is^t  tihat 

moves  your  highness  ? 

Macb.  Which  of  you  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  cans't  not  say,  I  did  it,  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me- 

Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise ;  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  wortliy  friends : — my  lord  is  often 
thus. 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth:   'pray  you,  keep 

seat ; 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought* 
He  will  again  be  well ;  If  much  you  note  him. 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — ^Are  you  a  man  ? 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  deviL 

Lady  M.  O  proper  stuff  I 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear : 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.     O,  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become* 
A  woman*s  story,  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  grandam.     Shame  itself! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?  When  alFs  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool, 

Macb.  Prythee,  see  there!  behold!    look!    lo! 
how  say  you  ? 
Wliy,  what  care  I  ?  If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too. — 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 

« 

*  —  upon  a  thought  —  ]  i.  e.  as  speedily  as  thought  pan  be 
exerted. 

^ O,  these JtaxjoSy  and  starts^ 

,  (Impostors  to  true  fear,)  toouldtoeil  become ^  &c.]  Flaws  are 
sudden  gusts.  Impostors  to  true  fear,  mean  impostors  when  com^- 
pared  ibitk  true  fear.  Such  is  the  force  of  the  preposition  to  in 
this  place. 
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Those  that  we  bury,  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  th6  maws  of  kites.  [GJwst  disappears. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unmanned  in  folly  ? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him.  * 
Lady  M.  Fyc,  for  shame  I 

Jkfacb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'the  olden 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal  f 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  performed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  brains  were  out,   the  man  would 

die. 
And  there  an  end  :  but  now,  they  rise  again, 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  om*  stools :  This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord. 

Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget  :— 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health  to 

all; 
Then   Til  sit  down:-— Give  me  some  wine,  fill 

full : 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table^ 

Ghost  rises. 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss ; 
Would  he  were  herel  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst,^ 

*  Ere  human  statute  purged  the  gentle  weal;]  The  gentle  toealf 
iSf  th^  peaceable  commumtj/f  tlie  state  made  quiet  and  safe  by 
human  statutes;  or  rather  that  state  of  innocence  which  did  not 
require  the  aid  of  human  laws  to  render  it  quiet  and  secure. 

7  —  to  all,  and  him,  tve  thirst,]  We  thirsty  perhaps,  means 
we  desire  to  drink. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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And  all  to  all.» 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge, 

Maeb.    Avaunt!   and  quit  my  sight!    Let  the 
earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
Which  ,thou  dost  glare  with ! 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peets, 

But  as  a  thing  of  custom :  'tis  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time. 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyrcan  tiger. 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerveu 
Shall  never  tremble  :  Or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword ; 
If  trembling  I  inhibit^  thee,  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girL     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

[Ghost  disappears^ 
Unreal  mockery,  h^nce ! — ^Why,  so ; — ^being  gone, 
1  am  a  inan  again.-^Pray  you,  sit  still. 

Lady  M.  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting. 
With  most  admir'd  disorder. 

Macb.  Can  such  things  be. 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer  s  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder?^  You  make  me  strange 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe,^ 

8  And  all  to  aU,"]  i.  e.  all  good  wishes  to  all ;   such  as  he  had 
named  above,  Uyoe^  healthy  and. joy. 
'  If  trembling  I  inhibit  — ]  i.  e.  forbid. 
'  Can  such  things  be^ 
4nd  overcome  tis  like  a  summer* s  cloudy 
Without  our  special  xjuonderf] '  The  meaning  is,  can  such 
wonders  as  these  pass  over  us  without'wonder,  as  a  casual  summejr 
cloiid  passes  over  us  ? 

*  — :— -  Yoii  make  me  sfrafige 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  cncf ,]   Mr.  Steeven3  explains 
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When  now  I  think  y^u  can  behold  such  sights^ 
And  k^ep  the  natin-al  ruby  of  your  cheeks^ 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse.  What  sights^  my  lord  ? 

Lady  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not;  he  grows  wort^ 
and  worse ; 
Questtion  enrages  him :  at  once,  good  night  :<«-« 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going. 
But  go  at  once. 

Len.  Good  night,  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty ! 

Lady  M.  A  kind  good  night  to  all ! 

[^Exeunt  LcMrds  and  Attendants. ' 
Macb.  It  will  have  blood ;  they  say,  blood  will 
have  blood : 
Stones  have  been  known  to   move,   and  trees  to 

speak  I 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,*  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,   and  rooks,    brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.-^— What  is  the  night  ?    ' 
Liady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 

which. 
Macb.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  h\i 
pefson. 
At  our  great  bidding  f* 

these  words  thus : —  You  prime  to  me  that  I  am  a  stranger  even  to  my 
ofon  disposition^  when  I  perceive  that  the  very  object  which  steals  the 
colour  Jrom  my  cheeky  permits  it  to  remain  in  yours.  In  other  words, 
— Y<w  prove  to  me  howjalse  an  opinion  I  have  hitherto  maintained 
of  my  aum  courage,  when  yours,  on  the  trial,  is  found  to  exceed  it, 

^  Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  &c.]  Perhaps  we  should 
read,  auguries,  i.  e.  proffuostications  by  means  of  oraens  and 
prodigies.  These,  togetner  with  the  connection  of  effects  with 
causes,  being  understood,  (says  he,)  have  been  instrumental  in 
divulging  the  most  secretmurders.  Magot-pie  is  the  original  name 
of  the  bird ;  Magot  being  the  familiar  appellation  given  to  pies,  of 
which  the  modern  mag  is  the  abbreviation. 

-♦  H<n»  say*st  thou,  &c.]  i.  e.  What  do  you  think  of  this  circum^ 

L  2 
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Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir? 

Macb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send : 
li^ere^s  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
I  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow, 
(Betimes  I  will,)  unto  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst :  for  mine  own  good. 
All  causes  shall  give  way ;  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Retumins  were  as  tedious  as  go  o*er : 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand ; 
Which  must  be  acted,  ere  they  may  be  scanned/ 

Lady  M.    You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures, 
sleep.^ 

Macb.  Come,   we'll  to  sleep:   My  strange  and 
self-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use  :•— * 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed,  [Ej^eunt. 

stance f  that  Macduff^  denies  to  come  at  our  great  bidding  9  Whai 
do  you  infer  from  thence^  What  is  your  opinion  if  the  matter  9 
The  circumstance  on  which  this  question  is  founded,  took  its  rise 
from  the  old  history.  Macbeth  sent  to  Macduff  to  assist  m  build- 
fng  the  castle  of  Dunsinane.  Macduff  sent  workmen,  &c.  but 
did  not  choose  to  trust  his  person  in  the  tyrant's  power.  From 
that  time  he  resolved  on  his  death.    Steevens. 

^ be  scann'd.]  To  scan  is  to  examine  nicely. 

^  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures^  sleep."]  u  e:  yon  stand  in 
need  of  the  time  or  season  of  sleep*  which  all  natures  require* 


;:•« 
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SCENE  V. 

The  Heath. 

Thunder.      Enter   Hecate,   meeting    the    three 

Witches. 

1  fVitch.    Why,   how  now,   Hecate?    you  look 
angerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams,  as  you  are, 
Saucy^  and  over-bold  ?    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  witli  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death  ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  call'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  r 
*And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done. 
Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do. 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  Get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'the  morning  ;  thither  he 
Will  come  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 
Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside : 
I  am  for  the  ah- ;  this  night  Til  spend 
Unto  a  dismal-fatal  end. 
Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon  : 
Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vaporous  di-op  profound  -^ 

y  —  vaporous  drop  profound  i]  This  vaporous  drop  seems  to 
have  been  meant  for  the  same  as  the  virus  lunare  of  the  ancients, 
being  a  foam  which  the  moon  was  supposed  to  have  shed  on  par- 
ticular herbs^  or  other  obiects,  when  strongly  solicited  by  enchant* 
ment. 
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I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 
And  that,  distill'd  by  magick  slights/ 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  tiieir  illusion, 
8hall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion :    . 
He  shall  spurn  fktfe,  scorn  death,  and  bear 
His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear : 
And  you  all  know,  security 
Is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.     \JVithin.'\  Come  away^  come  away,  &<!• 
Hark,  I  am  call'd ;  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  suid  stays  for  me.         ^Exit, 

1  JVitch.  Come,  let's  make  haste  :  shell  soon  be 
back  again.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 

Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Lenox,   and  another  Lord. 

Len.    My  former  speeches   have   but  hit  yoi^r 
thoughts,  ^  i 

Which  can  interpret  further:  only,  I  say^  ;* 

Things  have  been  strangely  borne :  The  gracious 
Duncan  ;' 

Was  pitied  of  Macbeth : — marry,  he  was  ^ead : —  f 
And  the  right-valiant  Banquo  walked  too  late  ;    ;J  i 
Whom,   you   may  say,  if  it  please  you,    PleaM^ 
kill'd,  \ 

For  Fleance  fled.     Men  must  not  walk  too  late.      * ' 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact ! 


^ 


slights^']  Arts ;  subtle  practices. 
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• 

Mow  it  did  grieve  Mlicbeth !  did  he  not  straight^ 
Jn  pious  rage,  the  two  delinquents  tear^- 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink^  and  tliralb  of  sleep/ 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?  Ay,  and  wisely  too ; 
For  'twould  have  anger'd  any  heart  alive, 
To  hear  the  men  deny  it.     So  that,  I  say. 
He  has  borne  all  things  well :  and  I  do  think^ 
That,  had  he  I>uncan*s  son  under  his  key,  { 

(As,  an't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not,)  they  should 

find 
What  'twere  to  kill  a  &ther ;  so  should  Fleance. 
But,  peace !-— for  from  broad  words,  and  'cause  he 

feil'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  I  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace :  Sir,  can  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Duncan, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  receiv'd 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect :  Thither  Macduff 
Is  gone  to  pray  the  holy  king,  on  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Siward  : 
That,  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  i^tify  the  work,)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights  ; 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives ; ' 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours,  ^ 
All  which  we  pine  for  now :  And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  *  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

'  Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  blood  u  knives  ;'\  The  con- 
struction is — Free  our  feasts  ^nd  banquets  ifrom  bloody  Icnives. 

■ and  receive  free  honours y"]  Free  may  be  either  honours 

freely  bestoxjoedj  not  purchased  by  crimes ;  or  honours  mthotd 
slavery,  without  dread  of  a  tyrant.    Johnson.  ^ 

■ the  kins  A  i.  e.  Macbeth.  ■  nl 
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Len.  Sent  he  to  Macduff? 

Lord.  He  did :  and  with  an  absolute.  Sir,  not  I, 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums ;  as  who  should  say,  You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer. 

Len.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caution,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  wisdom  can  provide.     Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  court  of  England,  and  unfold 
His  message  ere  he  come ;  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suficring  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd ! 

X(?;V.  My  prayers  with  him ! 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.    A  dark  Cave.    In  the  middle  a  CauU 

dron  boiling. 

Thunder.     Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  fVitch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice  ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd. 

3  Witch.  Harper  cries  :^ — 'Tis  time,  'tis  time. 
1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go; 

In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw. 

Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone. 
Days  and  nights  hast  thirty-one 
Swelter  d  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'the  charmed  pot ! 

?  Harper  cries  .•]  Harper  may  be  a  mis-spelling,  or  misprint 
for  harpy.  The  word  cries  likewise  seems  to  countenance  this 
supposition.  Crying  is  one  of  the  technical  terms  appropriateil 
to  the  noise  made  by  birds  of  prey. 
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AIL  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  bum;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

1  Witch.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake. 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog. 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog. 
Adder  s  fork^  and  blind-worm^s  sting, 
Lizard*s  leg,  and  owlef  s  wing. 
For  a  charm  of  powerfiil  trouble ; 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire,  bum ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

3  JVitch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf; 
Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf,* 
Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark  ;* 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'the  dark ; 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse  ;^ 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar  s  lips ;  ^ 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron,® 
Tor  the  ingredients  of  our  fcauldron. 


mavsf  andgulf^  The  gulf  is  the  swallotOy  the  throat, 
ravm*d  saU^sea  shark  f]  Ravin* d  is  glutted  with  prey. 

^  Sliver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ;]  Sliver  is  a  common  word  in 
the  North,  where  it  means  to  cut  a  piece  or  a  slice, 

"'  Nose  of  Turlcy  and  Tartar* s  lips;"]  These  ingredients,  in  all 
probability,  owed  their  introduction  to  the  detestation  in  which 
tbe  Turks  were  held,  on  account  of  the  hd^  wars. 

So  solicitous,  indeed,  were  our  neighbours,  the  French,  (from 
whom  most  of  our  prejudices,  as  well  as  customs,  are  derived,) 
to  keep  this  idea  awake,  that  even  in  their  military  sport  of  the 

Suintam,  their  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  point  their  lances  at        ^ 
tie  fiffure  of  a  Saracen.    St££V£ns. 
*  Add  thereto  a  tiger^s  chaudrop,]  Chaudron,  Le»  entrails. 
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All.  Double,  double  toil  and  troubte ; 
Fire,  bum ;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 

2  JVitch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood. 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hecate,  and  the  other  three  Witphf^* 

Hec.  O,  well  done !  I  commend  your  pains ; 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'tbe  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing. 
Like  elves  and  Ikiries  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

SONG. 

Black  spirits  and  mhite^ 

Red  spirits  and  grey; 
MinglCj  mingjey  mingle^ 

You  that  mingle  may. 

2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  tnis  way  comes  >-^ 
Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks* 

Uw^er  Macbeth. 

Macb.  How  now,   you  secret,   black,   and  mid- 
night hags  ? 
What  is't  you  do  ? 

Ail.  A  deed  without  a  name* 

Macb.  I  c6njure  you,  by  that  whidi  you  prc^ess, 
(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it,)  answer  me : 
Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches :  though  the  yesty  wave;^  :•    ^ 
Confound  and  swallow  navigatii>n  up; 
Though  bladed  com  be  lodg'd,*    and  trees  blov^Ti 

down; 

• 

9  ■        ^Bsty  'ooaves  — 1  That  is,  foammg^  or  frothy  tuove ^. 
*  Though  Uadedcom-be  lodg'd^  Com,  prostrated l^^e.wiiid» 
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Though  castles  topjple^  6n  their  warders'  heads  ;' 

Though  palaces^  and  pyramids,  do  slope 

Their  heads  to  thdur  foundations ;  though  die  trea^ 

sure 
Of  nature^s  germins^  tumble  all  together. 
Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ast  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch.  Demand. 

3  Witch.  We'll  answer. 
1  Witch.  Say,  if  thou'd'st  rather  hear  it  ftora  our 

mouths, 

•  •  • 

Or  from  our  masters'  ? 
Macb.  Call  them,  let  me  see  tliem. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  that  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow  ;  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderer's  gibbet,  tlirow 
Into  the  flame. 
All.  Come,  high,  or  low ; 

Thyself,  and  office,  deftly^  show. 

Thunder.     An  Apparition  of  an  armed  Head  risesi^ 

Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, 

1  Witch^  *  He  knows  thy  thought ; 

Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 

in  modern  language,  is  said  to  be  lay^d;  but  lodg^dhdA  anciently 
the  same  meaning. 

•  Though  castles  topple  —  ]   Topple  is  used  for  tumble. 

^  Of  nature* s  germins  — ]  Germins  are  seeds  which  have  be- 
gun to  ^^rmtno/d  or  sprout.     Germeriy  hot.  Germe^  Fr.. 

* deftly  — ]  i.  e.  with  adroitness,  dexterously.    Deft  is  41 

North  Country  word. 

^  An  Apparition  of  an  aarped  Head  rises.']  The  armed  head  re- 
presents symbolically  M^'beth's  head  cut  otf  and  brought  to 
Malcolm  by  MacdufF.  The  bloody  child  is  Macduff  untimely 
ripped  from  his  mother's  womb.  The  child  with  a  crown  on  his 
brad,  and  a  bough  in  his  hand,  is  the  royal  Malcolm,  who  pr-* 
dered  his  soldiers  to  hew  them  down  a  bough,  and  bear  it  before 
tbem  to  Dunsinane. 
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Jpp*  Macbetli!    Macbeth!     Macbeth!    beware 
Macduff'; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — Dismiss  me : — ^Enough. 

[DewenJs. 
Macb.  What-e'cr  thou  art,  for  thy  good  cautioii^ 
thanks ; 
Thou  hast  harp'd^  my  fear  aright:— But  one  word 

more: — 
I  JVitch.  He  will  not  be  commanded:    Here's 
another^ 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  bloody  Child  rises. 

App.  Macbeth  !  Macbeth !  Macbeth  !-— 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I'd  hear  thee. 

Jpp.  Be  bloody,  bold. 

And  resolute ;  laugh  to  scorn  the  power  of  man. 
For  none  of  woman  born  shall  harm  Macbeth. 

[Desccfids. 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff;    What  need  I  fear 
of  thee  ? 
But  yet  Til  make  assurance  double  sure, 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shak  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  palc-hcartcd  fear,  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — ^What  is  this. 

Thunder.    An  Apparition  of  a  Child  crmimed^  with 

a  Tree  in  his  Handj  rises. 

That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 

And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 

And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

All.  _  Listen,  but  speak  not 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud ;  and  take  no  care 

Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  conspircrs  are : 

^  Thou  hast  harp'd  •^j  To  Jiarp^  is  to  touch  on  a  passion  as  a 
harper  touches  a  string. 
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Macbeth  shall  never  vanquished  be,  until 

Great  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dunsinanc  hill 

Shall  conHs  agaiost  him.  [^Descendf. 

Macb.  That  will  never  be ; 

Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  ^  bid  the  tree 
Unfi^   his   earth-bound  root?    sweet   bodements! 

good! 
Rebellious  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise,  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time,  and  mortal  custom. — Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing ;  Tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much,)  shall  Banquo*s  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

Alt.  '  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this. 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you!  Let  me  know  :— 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron ?  and  what  noise®  is  this? 

[JHfautboys. 

J  Witch.  Show!  2  JVitch.  Show!  3  Witch.  Show! 

Alt.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart ; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

Eight  Kings  appear,  ajid  pass  over  the  Stage  in 
order;  the  last  with  a  Glass  in  his  Ha7id;  Bak^luo 
following. 

Macb*  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banqup; 

down ! 
Thy  crown  does   scar   mine  eye-balls: — ^And  thy 

hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first :— ^ 
A  third  is  like  the  former : — Filthy  hags ! 

'  Who  can  impress  the  forest  /]  L  e.  who  can  command  the 
.forest  to  serve  him  like  a  soldier  impressed. 

•  '  vohat  noise  — ]  Ncisct  ip.  our  ancient  poets,  id  ollen  li- 
terally Sjmonymous  for  mHSuL 
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Why   do   you  show  me  this? — ^A  fourth ?--*Stdrt^ 

eyes!. 
What!    will   the   line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  rf 

doom?^ 
Another  yet  ?— A  seventh  ? — I'll  see  no  more :—  ^ 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass. 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see. 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  scepters  carry :  ^ 
Horrible  sight ! — Ay,  now,  I  see,  'tis  true ; 
For  the  blood-bolter'd  Banquo^  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What,  is  this  so  ? 

1  JVitch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so : — But  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights,*  i 

And  show  the  best  of  our  delights ; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antique  round : 
'Hiat  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Mustek.     The  Witches  dance ^  and  vanish^ 

Macb.  Where  are  they?  Gone?— Let  this  per- 
nicious hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in,  without  there ! 

mm 

Enter  Lenox. 

Len.  What's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

'  ' to  the  crack  of  doom?"]  i.  e.  the  dissolution  of  nature^ 

Crack  has  now  a  mean  signification.    It  was  anciently  employed 
in  a  more  exalted  sense. 

*  That  twofold  balls  and  treble  scepters  carry:"}  This  was  in- 
tended as  a  compliment  to  King  James  the  First,  who  first  united 
the  two  islands  and  the  three  kingdoms  under  one  head ;  whose 
house  too  was  said  to  be  descended  from  Banquo. 

* the  blood-bolter*d  Banquo — "]  To  bolter ^  in  Warwicfc* 

riiire,  signifies  to  daiib^  dirty ^  or  begrime. 

*  ■■■       cheer  toe  up  hU  spnghts,]  i.  e.  spirits.  ... 
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Len.  1^0,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

Len.  No^  indeed^  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride ; 
And  damn*d,  all  those  that  trust  them ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  Who  was*t  came  by  ? 

Len.  Tis  two  or  three,    my  lord,  that  bring  you 
word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Mad.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits: 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it :  From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thought  and 

done : 
The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise ; 
Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortunate  souls 
That  trace  his  line.*     No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I'll  do,  before  this  purpose  cool : 
But  no  more  sights ! — Where  are  these  gentlemen  ? 
Come,  bring  me  where  they  are.  [^Exetmt. 

SCENE  11. 

Fife.     A  Room  in  Macduff's  Castle. 

Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Rossk. 

L.  Macd.  What  had  he  done,    to  make  him  -fly 

the  land  ? 
Rosse.  You  must  have  patience,  madam. 

^  That  trace  his  line.2  i*  e.  follow',  succeed  in  it. 
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L.  Macd.  He  had  none : 

His  flight  was  madness :  When  our  actions  do  not. 
Our  fears  do  make  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  Ydu  know  not. 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

Z.  Macd.  Wisdom !    to  kave  his  wife,  to  leave 
his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?  He  loves  us  not ; 
He  wants  the  natural  touch :  *  for  the  poor  wren. 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  me  owl. 
AH  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love;  . 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  coz', 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  But,  for  your  husband. 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'the  season.^      I  dare  not  speak  much  fur- 
ther: 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors. 
And  do  not  know  ourselves  ;^  when  we  hold  rumour* 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear ; 
But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea, 
Each  way,  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you : 
Shall  not  be  long  but  I'll  be  here  again : 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upward 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin. 
Blessing  upon  you  1 

^  ■■        -natural  touch  .*]  Natural  sensibility.   He  is  not  touched 
with  natural  affection.    Johmson. 

.  *  The  Jits  oHhe  season.']  What  is  most  Jltting  to  be  done  in 
every  conjuncture. 

^  ■■        xvhen  we  are  traitors^ 
And  do  not  know  ourselves;']  When  we  are  considered  by  the 
state  as  traitors,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  unconscious  of 
guilt;  when  we  appear  to  others  so  different  from  what  we  really 
are,  that  we  seem  not  to  know  ourselves. 

» .—*  itihfn  'we  hold  rumour  — •]  i.  e.  believe  rumour. 
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L.  Macd.  Fathered  he  is,  and  yet  he's  fatherless. 
Rosse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort : 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Esit  RossE. 

Z.  Maed.  Sirrah,  your  father^s  dead ;   ^ 
And  what  will  you  do  now  ?  How  will  you  lire  ? 
Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 
L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flies  ? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  so  do  they. 
L.  Macd.  Poor  bird !  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net, 
nor  lime, 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 
Son.  Why  should  I,  mother?  Poor  birds  they 
are  not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saving. 
L.  Macd.  Yes,  he  is  dead ;  how  wilt  thou  do  for 

a  father  ? 
Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 
L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any 

market. 
Son.  Then  you'll  buy  *em  to  sell  again. 
i.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit;  and  yet 
i'faith. 
With  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother? 
L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 
Son.  What  is  a  traitor  ? 
L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 
Son.  And  be  all  traitors,  that  do  so  ? 
L.  Macd.  Every  one  that  does  so,  is  a  traitor, 
and  must  be  hanged. 

Son.  And  must  they  all  be  hanged,  that  swear  and 
lie? 

L.  Macd.  Every  one. 
Son,  Who  must  hang  them  ?  ' 

L.  Macd.  Why,  the  honest  men. 
Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools :  for 
VOL.  IV.  M 
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there  are  liars  and  swearers  enough  to  beat  the 
honest  men,  and  hang  up  them. 

i.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  m^mkejr? 
But  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  rather  ? 

Son.  If  he  were  dead,  you'd  weep  for  him :  if 
you  would  not,  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  i^ouU 
quickly  have  a  new  father. 

L*  Jkfacd*  Poor  prattler !  how  thou  talk'st. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame!  I  am  not  to  you 

known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.* 
I  doubt,  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice. 
Be  not  found  here  ;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage ; 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty. 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.     Heaven  preserve 

you! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit  Messenger. 

L.  Mncd.                     Whither  should  I  fly  ? 
I  have  done  no  harm.     But  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world ;  where,  to  do  harm^ 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good,  sometime. 
Accounted  dangerous  folly :  Why  then,  alas ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? ^What  are.tiiese 

faces  ? 

Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 
L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsastctlfied^ 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

•  — —  in  your  state  qfhonpur  I  am  perfect.]  L  e.  l^mfCfficify 
acquainud  with  your  rank  of  honour. 
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Mur.  He's  a  traitor. 

iSbfi.  Thou  ly^st,  thou  shag-ear'd  villain. 
Mur.  What,  you  egg  ?  [Stabbing  him. 

Young  fiy  of  treachery  ? 
Son.  He  has  killed  me,  mother : 


Run  isLway,  I  jpny  you.  _  [Dies. 

and  pursued  by  the  Murderers. 


Iprayy 
[Ej^it  L 


ady  Macduff,  crying  murder^ 


SCENE  in. 

England.     A  Room  in  ike  King's  Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

MaL  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and 
there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  tlie  mortal  sword;  and,  like  good  men^ 
Bestride  our  down-falFn  birthdom :  ^  Each  new  morn. 
New  widows  howl ;  new  orphans  cry ;  new  sorrown 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
As  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai.  What  I  believe.  Til  wail ;. 

What  know,  believe;  and,  what  I  can  redresi^ 
As  I  shall  find  the  time  to  friend,^  I  will. 

'  Bestride  our  down-fkll'n  birthdom :]  The  allusion  is  to  a  man 
from  whom  something  valuable  is  about  to  be  taken  by  violence, 
and  whOy  that  he  may  defend  it  without  incumbrance,  lays  it  on 
the  gromofd,  and  stands  over  it  with  his  weapon  in  his  hand.  Our 
biKhdom,  or  birthright,  says  he,  lies  on  the  ground;  let  us,  like 
men  who  are  to  fight  ftnr  what  is  dearest  to  them,  not  abitndon  it, 
but  stand  over  it  and  defbnd  it.  This  is  a  strong  picture  of  ob- 
fitmafee  f^MoCtcm. 

\o friend;  L e.to btfriend. 

M  2 
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What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 
He  -hath  not  touch'd  you  yet.     I  am  young,  but 

something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me ;  and  wisdom' 
T\)  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb. 
To  appease  an  angry  God. 

Macd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Miu^beth  is. 

A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil, 
In  an  imperial  charge.*     But  'crave  your  pardon ; 
That  which  you  are,  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose : 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  fouP  would  wear  the  brows  of 

grace. 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  fii^l 
my  doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness^  left  you  wife,  and  child, 
(ITiose  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love,) 
Without  leave-taking  ? — ^I  pray  you. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties : — ^You  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,,  poor  country ! 

3  ■■■     .  and  'wisdom  — J  That  is,  and  */m  wisdom. 

^  A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil^ 
In  an  imperial  chargeJ]  A  good  mind  may  recede  from  good- 
ness in  the  execution  of  a  roi/al  commission.    Johnson. 

^  Though  all  things Jbul,  &c.]  This  is  not  very  clear.  The 
meaning,  perhaps,  is  this : — Afy  suspicions  cannot  injure  voUf  if 
you  he  virtuous ^  by  supposing  that  a  traitor  may  put  onyourvtrtwms 
appearance.  I,  do  not  say  that  your  virtuous  appearance  prove$ 
you  a  traititr  ;  for  virtue  must  tvear  Us  proper  Jbrm,  though  thai- 
Jform  be  counterfeited  by  villainy.    Johnson. 

^  Why  in  that  rsLwness — ^  Without  previous  provision,  witliout 
due  preparation^  without  maturity  of  counsel 

S 
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Great  tyranny  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 

for  goodness  dares  not  check  thee !  wear  thou  thy 

wrongs, 
Hiy  title  is  afTeer'd  V — Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
j|  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think*st 
yor  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp, 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

JUaL  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think,  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer  - 
Of  goodly  thousands :  But,  for  all  this. 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  h^ad. 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before ; 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever. 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Macd.  What  should  he  be  1? 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean :  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That,  \men  they  shall  be  open'd,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure. as  snow;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compar'd 
With  my  confineless  harms, 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legions 

Of  horrid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils,  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody. 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name :  But  there's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  my  voluptuousness :  your  lyives,  your  daughters, 

?  Thy  title  is  affeer'dl]  JJier^  a  law-term  for  coafirpiU 
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Your  matrons^  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
Alt  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will :  Better  Macbethj^ 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  ii^temperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny ;  it  hath  been 
The  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne. 
And  fall  of  many  kings.     But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  what  is  yours :  you  may 
Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hopd-wink. 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves. 
Finding  it  so  inclin'd. 

Mai.  With  this,  there  grows^ 

In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  foirge 
"Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good,  and  loyal, 
Dei^troying  them  for  wealth-. 

Macd.  This  avarice 

Sticks  deeper ; .  grows  with  more  pernicious  root 
Than  symmer-seeding  lust;®  ana  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  Yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foysons  to  fill  up  your  wjU, 
Of  your  mqre  own :  All  these  are  portable,^ 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

• gtofftts  tvith  more  pernicious  root 

Than  summer'Seedinglust ;]  The  allusion  is  to  plants ;  and  the 
sense  is, — **  Avarice  is  a  perennial  weed:  it  has  a  deeper  and  more 
pernicious  root  than  lust^  which  is  a  mere  annual,  and  lasts  but 
for  a  summer,  when  it  sheds  its  seed  and  decays."     Blackstonb* 

'  All  these  are  portable;]  Portable^  i.  e.  bearable. 
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MaL  But  I   have    none:    The   king-becoming 
graces^ 
As  justice^  verity^  temperance,  stablcness. 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowUness, 
Devotion,  patience,  course,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
Jn  the  division  of  each  several  crime. 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  mife  of  concord  into  hell. 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd.  O  Scotland !  Scotland  I 

MaL  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak ; 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

Macd.  Fit  to  govern ! 

No,  not  to  live. — O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant  bloody-scepter'd. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again  ? 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  accurs'd, 
And  does  blaspheme  his  breed  ?— -Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen,  that  bore  thee, 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  she  lived.     Fare  thee  well ! 
These  evils,  thou  repeat*st  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.-^O,  my  breast. 
Thy  hope  ^nds  here ! 

MaL  Macduif,  this  noble  passion. 

Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power ;  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
Prom  over-credulous  haste :  ^  But  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me  I  for  even  now 

.    ?  From  vocr-o^dukiu  hMei}  Thov^  over-hasty  credulity. 
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I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own  ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow ;  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life :  my  first  false  speaking ' 
Was  this  upon  myself:  What  I  am  truly. 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approach. 
Old  Siward,  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men. 
All  ready  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth : 
Now  we'll  together,;  And  the  chance,  of  goodness. 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel!  Why  are  you  silent? 
JMacd.  Such  welcome  and  unwelcome  things  at 
once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

MaL  Well ;  more  anon. — Comes  the  king  forth, 
I  pray  you  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  sir:  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  souls. 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  convinces^ 
The  great  assay  of  art ;  but  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  in  his  hand. 
They  presently  amend. 

Mat  J  I  thank  you,  doctor. 

[Exit  Doctor. 

Macd.  What's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai  /  'Tis  caird  the  evil ; 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king : 
Which  often,  since  my  here-remain  in  England, 

I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven, 

''  •        '  * 

convinc^S'^']  i.  e.  overpowers,  subdoett 
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Himself  best  knows :  but  strangely-visited  people;  • 

All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures  ;• 

Hanging  a  golden  stalnp^  about  theit  necks. 

Put  on  with  holy  prayers  i  and  *tis  spoken. 

To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 

The  healine  benediction.    With  this  strange  virtue^ 

He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy ; 

And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 

Hiat  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here  ? 

MaL  My  countryman ;  but  yet  I  know  him  not* 

Macd.  My  ever-^gentle  cousin,  welcome  hither. 

Mai.  I  know  him  now :  Good  God,  betimes  re^ 
move 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rasse.  Sir,  Amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  country ; 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself!  It  cannot 
Be  caird  our  mothe^  but  our  grave :  where  nothing, 

5  The  mere  despair  of  surgerif^  he  cures ;]  Dr.  Percy,  in  his 
notes  on  The  Northumberland  Houshold  Booky  says,  <*  that  our 
ancient  kings  even  in  those  dark  times  of  superstition,  do  not 
seem  to  have  affected  the  cure  of  the  king's  evil. — This  miraculous 
gift  was  left  to  be  claimed  by  the  Stuarts:  our  ancient  Planta- 
genets  were  humbly  content  to  cure  the  cramp.''  In  thi?  asser« 
tion,  however,  the  learned  editor  of  the  above  curious  volume 
has  been  betrayed  into  a  mistake^  by  relying  too  implicitly  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Anstis.  The  power  of  curing  the  king'^s 
evil  was  claimed  by  many  of  the  Plantagenets. 

4  ■  a  golden  stamp^  &c.]  This  was  the  coin  called  an  angelp 
of  the  value  of  ten  shillings. 

^  My  countryman  ;  but  yet  I  kn&co  htm  nof.]  Malcolm  discovers 
Ro^  to  be  his  countryman,  while  he  is  yet  at  some  distance  from 
him,  by  his  dress.  This  circumstance  loses  its  propriety  cm  our 
stage,  as  all  the  characters  ar^  uniformly  represented  in  English 
habits.    Stxevsns. 
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But  who  knows  nothings  is  once  seen  to  smile  ; 
Where  sighs^  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rent  tl^ 


air. 


Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  vialent  sorrow  Mei* 

A  moden^  ecstacy ;  the  dead  man  s  kneU 

Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  who;^  and  good  iQen'9  l^Yt 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  capsj 

jbying,  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation. 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 
.    MaL  What  is  the  newest  grief 

Rqsse.   That  of  an  hour's  age    doth    hiss   th 
speaker ; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Macd.  How  does  my  wife 

Hosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd  And  all  my  children  ? 

Rosse.  Well  toe 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter  d  at  their  pesK^e 

Rosse,  No ;  they  were  well  at  peace,  when  I  di 
leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech ;  Hoi 
goes  it? 

Rosse.  When   I   came   hithsr  to  transport  th 
tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witnessed  the  rat}le|^ 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot : 
Now  is  the  time  of  help ;  your  eye  in  Scotland 
Would  create  soldiers,  nuJke  our  women  fight 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfor 

We  are  coming  thither:  gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men ; 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  cut. 
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Roue*  'Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !  But  I  have  words^ 
That  would  be  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air. 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch  them.^ 

Macd.  What  concern  they  > 

The  general  cause  ?  or  is  it  a  fee-grief/ 
Due  to  some  ifingle  breast  ? 

Rosse.  No  mind,  that's  honest. 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe ;  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Macd.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me,  quickly  let  me  have  it. 

Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tcmgue  for 
ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound. 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 
*     Macd.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surpriz'd ;  your  wife,  and 
babes, 
Savagely  slaughter'd :  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer,® 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven  !— 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows ; 
.  Give  sorrow  words :  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak. 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. . 

Mac4'  My  children  too  ? 

Rogsi.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  fijjpnd. 


^ should  not  latch  tkem.'}  To  latch  any  thing,  is  to  laj 

hold  of  it. 

7 fi^'gptf^  A  peculiar  sorrow;  a  grief  that  hath  a  sin- 
gle owner.  The  expression  is,  at  least  to  our  ears,  very  hardi 
It  must  be  flowed  that,  in  both  the  foregoing  instances,  the 
Attorney  has  been  guilty  of  a  flat  trespass  on  the  Poet* 

8  Were,  on  the  quarry  of  these  murdered  deer^]  Quarry  is  4 
term  used  both  in  hunting  axxdjakojiry.  In  both  sports  it  means 
the  game  after  it  is  kille£ 

6 


^  J 
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Macd.  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  kill'd  too  ? 

Rosse.  I  have  said. 

Mai.  Be  comforted : 

Let's  make  us  mcd'cines  of  our  great  revenge. 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Macd.  He    has    no    children.— All    my  pretty 
ones? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  hell-kite !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam. 
At  one  fell  swoop  ?  ^ 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Macd.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  as  a  man  : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were. 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look 

on. 
And  would  not  take  their  part  ?  Sinful  Macdufl^ 
They   were   all    struck   for  the^!    naught   that   I 

•am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine,       ^^     , 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls:  Heaven  rest  them 
now! 

■ 

Mai.  Be  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  let 

grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  heart,  enrage  it. 
Macd.  O,  1  could  play  the  wonlan  with  mine 

eyes. 
And    braggart  vnm  my  tongue  !*fi — ^But,   gentle 

heaven. 
Cut  short  all  intermission  ;*  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him  ;  if  he  'sCape, 

» 
•  At  one  fell  6woop  ?]  Sxnoop  is  the  descent  of  a  bird  of  prey 
•n  his  quarry. 

^  ^  Cut  short  all  intermission  Q  I  e.  all  pau$e^  all  intervening 
time. 
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Heaven  forgive  hiin  too !  ^ 

Mai.  This  tune  ^oes  manly; 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king ;  our  power  is  ready ;  • 
Chir  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave :  Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  die  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.    Receive  what  cheer  you» 

may; 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day. 

\Exeunt. 


■• 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  a  Doctor  of  Physicky  and  a  waiting  Gentle- 
woman. 

Doct.  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but 
can  perceive  no  trutli  in  your  report.  When  was  it 
she  last  walked  ? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,*  I 
have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night- 
gown upon  her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper^ 
told  it,  write  upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it^ 
and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most 
fast  sleep. 

Doc.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature !  to  receive 
at  orice  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 
watching. — In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her- 


if  he  ^scapCi 


Heaven  forgive  him  too  /]  That  is,  if  he  escape  my  veil* 
geance,  let  mm  escape  that  of  Heaven  aliu^. 

'  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,]  This  is  one  of  Shak- 
speare's  oirersights.  He  forgot  that  he  had  shut  up  Macbeth  ifi 
Dunsinane,  and  surrounded  htm  vrith  besiegers. 
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walking,  and  other  actual  performances^  what^  at 
any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent,  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doct.  You  may,  to  me ;  and  *tis  most  meet  you 
should. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no 
witness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  Taper. 

Lo  you,  here  she  comes !  This  is  her  very  guiaie ; 
and,  upon  my  life,  fast  asleep.  Observe  her:  stand 
close. 

Doct.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her:  she  has  light  by 
her  continually ;  'tis  her  command. 

Doct.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doct.  What  is  it  she  does  now  ?  Look,  how  she 
fubs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to 
seem  thus  washing  her  hands ;  I  have  known  her 
continue  in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Lady  M.  Yet  here's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark,  she  speaks :  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the 
more  strongly. 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say! — One; 

Two;   Why,  then  'tis  time  to   do't: Hell   is 

murky!** — lye,  my  lord,  fye!  a  soldier,  and  afeai*d? 

4  ■  Hell  is  murky !]  Murhy  is  darlc.  Lady  Macbeth  ig 
acting  over,  in  a  dream,  the  busmess  of  the  murder  of  Duncan, 
and  encouraging  her  husband  as  when  awake.  She,  therefore, 
would  not  have  even  hinted  the  terrors  of  hell  to  one  whose  con- 
science she  saw  was  too  much  alarmed  already  for  her  purpose. 
She  certainly  imagines  herself  here  talking  to  Macbeth,  who,  Tshe 
supposes,}  had  just  said,  HtU  is  murky ^  i.  e.)  hell  is  a  dismal  place 
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What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  Cktk 
call  our  power  to  dccount  ? — ^Yet  who  would  have 
thought  tne  old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in 
him? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that  ? 

Lady  JH.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife  ^  Where 

is  she  now  ? What,  will  these  bands  ne'er  be 

clean  ?— No  more  o*that,  my  lord,  no  more  o*that : 
you  mar  all  with  this  starting.  ^ 

DocL  Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Gent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  t  / 
am   sure  of  that:   Heaven   knows  what  she  has 
knowii. 

Liufy  M.  Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little 
hmk.    Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doct.  What  a  sigh  is.  there  1  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my 
bosom,  for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct.  Well,  well,  well, — 

Gent.  Tray  God,  it  be,  sir, 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  Yet  I 
have  known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep, 
who  have  died  hblily  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night- 

S)wn;  look  not  so  pale: — I  tell  you  yet  again, 
anquo*s    btiried;    he  cannot   come   out   of  his 
grave. 

Doct.  Even  so  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed^  to  bed ;  there's  knocking  at 

to  ga  to  in  consequeBce  of  such  a  deed,)  and  repeats  his  words 
in  eatiXXsaxpt  of  fais  cowardice. 


» vol 


mi  mar  all  mth  this  starting."]  Alluding  to  the  terrors 
of  Madbetn,  when  the  Ghost  broke  in  on  the  ^stivity  of  the 
banquit 
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the  gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your 
hand;  What's  done,  cannot  be  undone:  To  bed, 
to  bed,  to  bed.  [E^rit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent*  Directly. 

Doct.  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:  Unnatural 
deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles  :  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets* 
More    needs    she    the    divine,    than    the    physi- 
cian.^— 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all !  Look  after  her  j 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her : — So,  good  night : 
My  mind  she  has  mated,^  and  amaz'd  my^sight : 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent*  Good  night,  good  doctor* 

[^Ej^eunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Country  near  Dusinane. 

Enter^  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Menteth,  Cath*^ 

NESS,  Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers. 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by 
Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  burn  in  them :  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding,  and  the  grim  alarm^^ 
Excite  the  mortified  man.'' 

jing.  Near  Birnam  wood 

^  My  mind  she  has  mated,]  i.  e.  amatedf  dismayed. 
'  Excite  the  mortified  man,}  L  e.  a  religious,  an  Mcetic 
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JShall  we  well  meet  them ;  that  way  are  they  com- 

,  Cath.  Who,  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with   his 
brother? 

Len.  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not:  I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  unrough  youths,'  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies  : 
Some    say,    he*s    mad ;    others,    that    lesser    hate 

him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury :  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule* 

Ang.      "  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach ; 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant*s  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Ment.  Who  then  shall  blame 

His  pester  d  senses  to  recoil,  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  ?  ^ 

Cath.     -  Well,  march  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd : 
Meet  we  the  medecin  ^  of  the  sickly  weal : 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge. 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Len.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs, 

• unrough  vomM^,]  i.e.  smooth-faced,  unbearded. 

'  When  all  that  tftuMin  hm  does  condemn 
Itseify  for  being  there  f]  That  is,  when  all  th^  faculties  of  the 
^tind  are  ep^lq^ed  in  self-condemnation. 
•  — —  the  m^dicin — J  i.  e.  physician* 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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To  dew  the  sovereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

[Escunt,  marehmg. 

SCENE  III. 

Bunsinane.     A  Room  in  the  Castk. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,^  and  Attendlint9. 

Macb.  Brmg  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fljt 
all ; 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsimoie,  . 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What's  the  boy  Mak^In? 
Was  he  not  born  of  woman  ?  The  spirit*  that  \MM 
All  mortal  consequents,  pronounc'd  me  thus : 
Fear  not,  Macbeth;  no  many  that' 9  bom  ofwoman^ 
Shall  e'er  k0ve  power  on  ^Ace.-*— Then  fly,  &lH 

thanesy 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures : 
The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear. 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,^  nor  shake  with  fear« 

Enter  a  Servant. 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fec*d  loon!^ 

Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look  ? 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand 

Macb.  Greese,  villain?    • 

Serv.  Soldiers,  sin 

Macb.  Goy  prick  thy  fiice,   and  over-red  thy 
fear,^ 

Thou  lily-liver*d  boy.     What  soldiers,  patch  ? 

^  ShaU  never  sag^  tt^  ^ubtfl  To  iagf  a  iwng^  ii  to  sink 
down  by  its  own  weighty  Or  by  Aft  overload. 

3 loon.fl  At  oresoii^  iliii  irord  ii  9%  ««9d  ift  SootloAdy 

and  signifies  a  base  feUow« 


^       *     • 
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Death  of  thy  soul  I  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey-facA  } 

Sere.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence.~Seytonl— I  am  sick 
at  heart. 
When  I  behold— Sey ton,  I  say  I — ^This  push    ' 
Will  cheer  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv^d  long  enough :  my  way  of  life* 
Is  falFn  into  the  sear,^  the  yellow  leaf: 
And  that  which  should  accompany  c4d  age^ 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends^ 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breallii 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  but  dare  not. 
Sey  ton  !— 

Enter  Seyton. 

Sey.  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure  ? 
Macb.  What  news  more  ? 

Sey.  All  is  confirmed,  my  lord,  which  was  re- 
ported. 
Macb.  I'll  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be 
hacked 
Give  me  my  armour. 
Sey.  Tis  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  1*11  put  it  on. 

^  I  have  Ux^d  long  enough  :  my  W9y  of  life,  Sfc.J  As  there  is  no 
relation  between  the  tvoy  of  life,  andjallen  into  the  sear,  I  am 
inclined  to  Uiink  that  the  fT  is  only  an  M  inverted,  and  tdliat  it 
was  originally  written : 

my  May  qf  Ij/k. 

"  lam  n&DopassedJrom  the  sprins  to  the  autumn  of  my  days  :  hut  I 
am  without  those  comforts  that  snould  succeed  the  spri^htliness  of 
Uoom,  and  support  me  in  this  mtlandioly  season. 

The  author  has  May  in  the  same  sense  ekewhere.    Johnsov. 

This  opinion,  however,  has  been  ably  controverted  by  some  of 
the  commentators. 

f  ^r— « the  sear,]  Scar  is  dry. 

n2 
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Send  out  more  horses,  skirr  the  country  round ;® 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear, — Give  me  mine  ar- 
mour,— 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  lord. 

As  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies. 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that : 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased ; 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain ; 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  the  stuflPd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufl^ 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Doct.  Therein  the  paticfnt 

Must  minister  to  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physick  to  the  dogs,  I'll  none  of 
it.— 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on;  give  me  my  staff: — 
Seyton,  send  out. — ^Doctor,   the  thanes  fly  from 

me: — 
Come,  sir,  despatch : — If  thou  could'st,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,^  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo, 
That  should  applaud  again.-r-PuH't  off,  I  say.— 
What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug, 
Would  scour  these  English  hence? — Hearest  thou 
of  them  ? 

Doct.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  your  royal  preparation 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macb.  Bring  it  after  me. 

<  skirr  the  countrj^  round;']  To  slurry  signifies  to  scour,  to 
ride  hastily. 
7 , cast 

The  toater  of  my  landy']  To  cast  the  'water  was  the  phrase  in 
use  for  finding  out  (fisorders  by  the  inspection  of  urine. 
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I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  bane, 

Till  Birnam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  r^»r/Vt 

Doct*  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  clear. 
Profit  again  should  hardly,  draw  me  here.       [^E.viL 


SCENE  IV. 

Country  near  Dunsinane :  A  Wood  in  view. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Malcolm,  old 
SiWARD  and  his  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth, 
Cathness,  Angus,  Lenox,  Kosse,  and  Soldiers; 
marching. 

•  Mai.  Cousins,  I  hope,  tlie  days  are  near  at  hand. 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw.  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ? 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Birnam. 

Mai.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough. 
And  bear't  before  him  ;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Sixv.  We  learn  no  other,  but  the  confident  t}Tant 
Keeps  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  setting  down  befor  t.  . 

Mai.  *Tis  his  main  hope : 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  given. 
Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt ; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things. 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too. 

Macd.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
Industrious  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches, 
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That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
What  we  shall  say  we  hare^  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate ; 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate:' 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war. 

[Exeunt y  marching. 


SCENE  V. 
Dunsinane.    Within  the  Castk* 

Enter^  with  Drums  and  Colours^  Macbeth,  Sey- 

TON,  and  Soldiers. 

Macb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward 
walls; 
The  cry  is  still.  They  come:  Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine,  and  the  ague,  eat  them  up : 
Were  they  not  forc'd  with  those  that  should  be  ours. 
We  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.     What   is  that 
noise?  [A  cry  mthin,  of  Women. 

$ey.  It  is  the  cry  of  women;  my  good  lord. 

Much.  I  have  almost  fcn^ot  the  taste  of  fears : 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  ^ould  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell  of  hair^ 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't :  I  have  supp'd  full  with  horrors ; 
Direness,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me.-^Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey,  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Mach.  She  should  have  died  hereafter ; 

• arbitrate ;]  i.  e.  determine* 

J  —  fell  of  hair — ]J  My  hairy  jwHrt,  my  capiUiiium.    Fell  is 
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Tliem  would  hare  bwb  a  time  lor  such  a  word.**— 

To-morrow,  and  toHHorrow,  and  to-raorrow. 

Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day^ 

To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 

And  all  our  yesterdap  have  lighted  fooh 

The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  out,  brief  candlf  I 

Liife's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fiiry. 

Signifying  nothing.  ■   ■ 

Enter  A  Miseienger. 

Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story  quickly. 

Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  shall  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw. 
But  know  not  how  to  do  it. 

Macb.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  JBirnam,  and  anon,  methought, 
ITie  wood  began  to  move. 

MaclK  Liar,  and  slave ! 

[Striking  him. 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if  t  be  not  so: 
Within  this  tiJ^ree  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false. 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive. 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  ^  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much. — 
I  pulj  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  the  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth :  Fear  noty  till  Birnam  wood 
Do  come  to  Dunsinane; — and  now  a  wood 

'  Titt famine  cling  thee:']  Clung  in  the  Northern  counties, 
signifies  any  thing  that  is  shrivelled  or  shrunk  up. 
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Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — ^Arm^  arm,  and  out  !— 

If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 

There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 

I  *gin  to  be  a-wcary  of  the  sun, 

And  wish  the  estate  o*thc  world  were  now  undone.—- 

Ring  the  alarum  bell :— Blow,  wind !  come,  wrack ! 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 


SCENE  VI. 

The  same.     A  Plain  before  the  Castle. 

Enter  J  with  Drums  and  Colours  ^  Malcolm^  old 
SiwARD,  Macduff,  Sgc.  and  their  Army^  with 
Boughs. 

Mat.  Now    near  enough;   your    leavy    screens 
throw  down. 
And  show  like  those  you  are : — ^You,  worthy  qncle^ 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Macduff,  and  we. 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains  to  do. 
According  to  our  order. 

Si7v.  ^         Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night. 
Let  lis  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 

Macd.  Make  all  our  trumpets  speak  ;  give  them 
all  breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

\Exeunt.  Alarums  continued^ 
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SCENE  VII. 

I     - 

TTic  same.    Another  part  of  the  Plain. 

Enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake ;  I  cannot  fly. 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — ^What's  he. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?  (Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siward. 

Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it, 

Vo.  Sizo.  No ;  though  thou  calFst  thyself  a  hotter 
name 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name's  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce 
a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 
Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant ;  with  my 
sword 
m  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[They  fight,  and  young  Siward  is  slain. 
Macb.  Thou  wast  born  of  woman.— 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn. 
Brandished  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  born.   \E.vit. 

Alarums.     Enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  That  way  the  noise  is  : — Tyrant,  show  thy 
face: 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  na  stroke  of  mine. 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
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I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes^  whose  arms 

Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves ;  either  thou^  Macbeth^ 

Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 

I  dieathe  agam  undeeded.  There  thou  should'st  be ; 

By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest. note 

Seems  bruited*^     Let  me  find  him,  fortune  t 

And  more  I  beg  not.  [^Exit.     Alarum. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siwarp. 

She.  This  way,  my  lord; — ^the  castle's  gendy 
rendered : 
The  tjrrant's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight ; 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war ; 
The  day  almost  itself  prc^esses  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us* 

Sim.  Enter,  sir,  the  castle* 

[Exeunt.    Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and 
die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn* 

Mach.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 

But  get  thee  back,  my  soul  is  too  mudi  charged 

With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words, 

*  Seem  bnuted :]  Froni  hmit^  Fr.    To  hrtdt  is  to  report  with 
cbmour;  to  iKMse. 
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My  voice  is  in  my  sword ;  thou  bloodier  villfun 
Hmn  terms  can  give  thee  out !  \Theyfightm 

Macb^  Thou  loaest  labour : 

As  easy  may^st  thou  the  intrenchant  air^ 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  as  make  me  bleed : 
Let  &I1  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  jrield 
To  one  of  woman  bom.  . 

MaccL  Despair  thy  charm 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  served. 
Tell  thee,  MacduflF  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd. 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so^ 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man ! 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense  ;* 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — ^I'll  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then  yield  thee,  coward. 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'thc  time. 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole ;  and  underwrit. 
Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant. 

Macb.  rU  not  yield. 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet. 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnaxn  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd,  being  of  no  woman  bom. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last :  Before  my  body 
I  throw  my  warlike  shield :  lay  on,  Macduff; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries,  Hold,  enough. 

\JExeunty  fighting. 

^  As  easy  may^st  thou  the  intrenchant  air — ]  That  is,  air  which 
cannot  be  cut. 

4 palter  with  tu  in  a  dmtble  sense;']  That  skf0e  with 

ambiguous  expressions. 
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Retreat.     Flourish.      Re-enter  with  Drum  and 
Colours  J  Malcolm^  old  Siward,  Rosse^  Lemox^ 
.  Angus,  Cathness,  Menteth,  and  Soldiers.  . 

Mai.  I  would,   the  friends  we  miss   were    safe 
arriv  d. 

Siw.  Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  see, 
$o  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son.  » 

Rosse.  Your  son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier^s 
debt : 
He  only  liv*d  but  till  he  was  a  man ; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirmed 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought. 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw*  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  and  brought  off  the  field :  your  cause 
oi  sorrow 
Must  not  be  measured  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  Kurts  before  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  he! 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so  his  knell  is  knoU'd. 

Mai.  He's  worth  more  sorrow. 

And  that  I'll  spend  for  him. 

Size.  He's  woi'th  no  more ;" 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score : 
3o,  God  be  with  him ! — Here  comes  newer  comfort. 

Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth's  Head  on  a 

Pole. 

A* 

Macd.  Hail,    king!    for  so  thou  art;    Behold, 
where  stands 
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• 

The  usurper's  cursed  head  :  the  time  is  free : 
I  see  thee  compass'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl,^ 
lliat  speiak  my  salutation  in  their  minds ; 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine^ — 
Hail^  king  of  Scotland ! 

All.  King  of  Scotland,  hail! 

[Flourish. 

MaL  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expencc  of  time. 
Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and  kins- 
men. 
Henceforth  be  earls,  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  nam'd.     What's  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time,— 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen ; 
Who,  as  'tis  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life ; — ^This,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  iGrace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  and  place : 
So  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Scone. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt.^ 

5  ■  thy  kingdoni^s  pearl,]  Thy  kingdom^s  pearl  means  thy 
1cingdom*s  toetdih,  or  rather  ornament. 

^  This  play  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  the  propriety  of  its 
fictions,  and  solemnity,  grandeur,  and  variety  of  its  action ;  but  it 
has  no  nic^  discriminations  of  character;  the  events  are  too  great 
to  admit  the  ^influence  of  particular  dispositions,  and  the  course 
of  the  action  necessarily  determines  the  conduct  of  the  agents. 

The  danger  of  ambition  is  well  described ;  and  I  know  not 
whether  it  may  not  be  said,  in  defence  of  some  parts  which  now 
seem  improbable,  that,  in  Shakspeare's  time,  it  was  necessary  to 
warn  credulity  against  vain  and  illusive  predictions. 

The  passions  are  directed  to  their  true  end.  Lady  Macbeth 
b  merely  detested  ^  and  though  the  courage  of  Macbeth  preserves 
some  esteem,  yet  every  reader  rejoices  at  his  fall.    Jounsok. 
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\*  The  following  Son^  are  found  in  Sir  Willimn  IV  Avenant^s 
alteration  of  this  play,  pnnted  in  167,4.  The  first  and  second  of 
them  were,  I  beheve,  written  by  him,  beine  introduced  at  the 
end  of  the  second  Act,  in  a  scene  of  which  he  trndonbtedly  was 
the  author.  Of  the  otiier  song,  which  is  suns  in  the  third  Act, 
the  first  words  {Come  atoa^)  are  in  the  originiu  copy  of  Macbeth^ 
and  the  whole  is  found  at  length  m  M iddleton's  play,  entitled  The 
Wiichf  which  has  been  late^  printed  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
collection  of  Major  Pearson.  Whether  this  song  was  written  by 
fihakspeare,  and  omitted,  like  many  others,  in  tfae  printed  copy 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.    Malone. 


ACT  II. 


FIRST  SONG  BY  THB   WITCHES. 


1  Witch.  Speak,  sister,  speak;  is  the  deed  done  ? 

2  fViich.  Long  ago,  long  ago: 
Above  twelve  glasses  since  liave  run. 

3  Witch,  111  deeds  are  seldom  slow; 

Kor  single :  following  crimes  on  former  wait : 
The  worst  of  creatures  fastest  propagate. 
Many  more  murders  must  this  one  ensue, 
As  if  in  death  were  propagation  too. 

2  Witch.  He  will— 

1  Witch.  He  shall— 

S  Witch.  He  must  spill  much  more  blood ; 
And  become  worse,  to  make  his  title  good. 

1  Witch.  Now  let's  dance. 

2  Witch.  Agreed. 

3  Witch.  Agreed.* 

4  Witch.  Agreed. 

Chqr.  We  should  rejoice  when  good  kingft  bleed. 
When  cattle  die,  about  we  go; 
What  then,  when  monarchs  perish,  should  we  do  ? 

SECOND   SONG. 

Let's  have  a  dance  upon  the  heath  * 
We  gain  more  life  by  Duncan's  death. 
Sometimes  like  brindcd  cats  we  shew. 
Having  ho  musick  but  our  mew: 
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Sometimes  we  dance  in  some  old  mUl^ 
Upon  the  hopper,  stones,  and  wheels 
To  some  old  saw,  or  bardish  rhyme. 
Where  still  the  mill-clack  does  keep  tlmeu 
Sometimes  about  an  hollow  tree» 
Around,  around^  afottud  dance  we  s 
Thither  the  dnrpitig  cricket  cornea^ 
And  beetle,  singing  droww  hums: 
Sometimes  we  dance  o'er  iens  and  furze. 
To  howls  of  wolves,  and  buxkB  of  curs : 
And  when  with  none  of  those  we  meet^ 
We  dance  to  the  echoes  of  our  fieet* 
At  the  night-raven's  lUsmal  voice. 
Whilst  others  tremble,  we  rejoice ; 
And  nimbly,  nimbly  dance  we  still. 
To  the  echoes  from  an  hoiUow  hilL  {^Exemmtm 

i 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  V.    Hecate  and  the  Three  Witches. 

MUSICS   AND    SONG. 

{^Witkin^']  Hecate^  Hecate,  Hecate!  O  come  away! 

Hec*  Hark,  I  am  call'd,  my  little  spirit,  see. 
Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me. 

[^fVithiiu]  Come  away,  Hecate^  Hecate!  Ocomeawi^! 

Hec  I  come,  I  come,  with  all  the  speed  I  may. 
With  all  the  speed  I  may. 
Where's  Stadling? 

2.  Here,     [yoithin.'] 
Hec,  Where's  Puckle  ? 

3.  Here;  [within,'} 

And  Hom>er  too,  and  Helway  too. 
We  want  but  you,  we  want  but  you: 
Come  away,  make  up  the  count. 

Hea,  I  will  but  'noint,  and  then  I  mount: 
I  will  but  'noint,  &c 

[Within.']  Here  comes  down  one  to  fetch  his  dues, 

[A  Machine  with  Malkin  in  ii  descends* 
A  kiss,  a  coll,  a  sip  of  blood; 
And  why  thou  stay'st  so  long,  I  muse. 
Since  the  air's  so  sweet  and  good. 

Hec.  O,  art  thou  come?  What  news? 

[  Within.']  All  goes  fair  for  our  delight : 
Either  come,  or  else  refuse. 

Hec.  Now  I'm  furnish'd  for  the  flight; 

£Hecate  places  herself  in  the  Machiite, 


•  Kivo  John.]  The  troublesome  Reign  of  King  John  was 
Witten  in  two  parte,  by  W.  Shakspeare  and  W.  Rowley,  and 
printed  1611.  But  the  present  play  is  entirely  difierent,  and 
m^itely  superior  to  it.    Pofe. 

The.  edition  of  1611  has  no  mention  of  Rowley,  nor  in  the 
account  of  Rowley's  works  is  any  mention  made  of  his  con- 
junction with  Shakspeare  in  any  play.  King  John  was  reprinted^ 
4n  two  parts,  in  16^2.  The  first  edition  that  I  have  found  of 
-^Ss  play,  in  ite  present  form,  is  that  of  1623,  in  folio.  The 
edition  of  1591  I  nave  not  seen.    Johnson. 

Dr.  Johnson  mistakes,  when  he  says  there  is  no  mention,  in 
Rowley's  works,  of  any  conjunction  with  Shakspeare.  ITie 
Birth  of  Merlin  is  ascribed  to  them  jointly,  though  I  cannot 
believe  Shakspeare  had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Capell  is 
equally  mistaken,  when  he  says  (Pref.  p.  15)  that  Rowley  it 
called  his  partner  in  the  title-page  of  The  Merry  Devil  of  Ed- 
monton* 

There  must  have  been  some  tradition,  however  erroneous, 
upon  which  Mr.  Pope's  account  was  founded.  I  make  no  doubt 
that  Rowley  wrote  the  first  King  John;  and,  when  Shakspeare's 
play  was  called  for,  and  could  not  be  procured  fhmi  the  players, 
a  piratical  booksisller  reprhited  liie  oM  on^  withr  W.  Sh.  in  the 
title-page.    Farmer. 

The  elder  play  of  King  John  was  first  published  in  1591. 
Shakspeare  has  preserved  the  greatest  part  of  the  conduct  of  it, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  lines.  The  number  of  quotations  from 
Horace,  and  similar  scraps  of  learning  scattered  over  this  motley 

giece,  ascertain  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  scholar.  It  contains 
kewise  a  quantity  of  rhyming  Latin,  and  ballad-metre ;  and  in  a 
scene  where  the  Bastard  is  represented  as  plundering  a  monastery, 
there  are  strokes  of  humour,  which  seem,  from  their  particular 
turn,  to  have  been  most  evidently  produced  by  another  hand  than 
tliat  of  our  author. 

Of  this  historical  drama  there  is  a  subsequent  edition  in  1611, 
printed  for  John  Helme,  whose  name  appears  before  none  of 
the  genuine  pieces  of  Shakspeare.  I  admitted  this  play  some 
years  i^o  as  our  author's  own,  among  the  twenty  which  I  pub- 
lished nam  the  old  editions ;  but  a  more  careful  perusal  of  it, 
and  a  further  conviction  of  his  custom  of  borrowing  plote,  sen- 
timente,  &c.  disposes  me  to  recede  from  that  opinion. 

Steevens. 
Aplay  entitled  The  troublesome  Rai^eqfJohn  King  of  England^ 
va  two  parte,  was  printed  in  1591,  without  the  writer's  name.  It 
was  written,  I  believe,  either  by  Robert  Greene,  or  George  Peele; 
and  certainly  preceded  this  of  our  author.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  very 
inaccurate  m  matters  of  this  kind,  says  that  the  former  was 
printed  in  1611,  as  written  bjr  W.  Shakspeare  and  W.  Rowley. 


But  this  is  not  true.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  old  plajr,  in  161 1, 
the  letters  W,  Sh,  were  put  into  the  title-page,  to  deceivt  the 
pivchaser,  and  to  lead  him  to  suppose  the  piece  was  ShakapMre*a 
pUvt  which,  at  that  time,  was  not  published.  Ourauthor'a  Ai«^ 
John  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  1596.    Maloms. 

Though  this  play  have  the  title  of  The  Life  and  Degth  of  King, 
John,  yet  the  action  of  it  begins  at  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  hw 
li^  and  takes  in  only  some  transactions  of  hJa  reign  tp  the  liiMl^ 
of  his  demise,  being  an  interval  of  about  seventeen  years. 

Theobaud* 

Hall,  Holinshed,  Stowe,  &c.  are  closely  followed,  not  only  hi 
the  conduct,  but  sometimes  in  the  very  expressions,  throughout 
the  following  historical  dramas,  viz.  Macbeth,  this  play,  RKhard 
IL  Henry  IV,  two  parts,  Henry  V.  Henry  VL  three  partly 
Richard  IIL  and  Henry  VIII, 

•*  A  booke  called  The  Historie  of  Lord  Faukonhridge,  bastard 
Sqh  to  Bidiard  Cordelion,"  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hatt, 
Nov.  29,  1614;  but  I  have  never  met  with  it,  and  therefore 
know  not  whether  it  was  the  old  black  letter  history,  or  a  play 

rn  the  same  subject.     For  the  original  King  John,  see  Six 
Plays  on  which  Shakspearejbunded,  Sic,  pubushed  by  8.  Lea* 
orofi,  Charing-cross.    Steevens. 

The  Historic  of  Lord  Faulco abridge,  &c.  is  a  prose  narrative, 
•  in  bL  1.    The  earliest  edition  that  I  have  seen  pf  it  was  printed 
in  1616. 

A  book  entitled  Richard  Cur  de  Lion  was  entered  on  th#  Sta*. 
tioners'  Books  jn  155B. 

A  play  called  The  Funeral  of  Richard  Cordelion^,  was  wriitaii 

ST  Sobert  Wilson,  Henrj^  Chettle,  Aqthpny  Mundy,  and  MidMtl 
rayton,  and  first  exhibited  in  the  year  1598.    Malone. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  JkAin : 

Prince  Heniy,  his  Son;  afterwards  KingHenry  III. 

Arthur,  Duke  o/*Bretagne,  Son  ofGeffrey,  late  Duke 

o/*Bretagne,  the  elder  Brother  of  King  John. 
William  Mareshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Geffrey  Fitz-Peter,  Earl  of  lEiSseHy  Chief  Justiciary 

0/ England. 
William  Longsword,  Earl  of  Salisbury.^ 
Hobert  Bigot,  Earl  of  Norfolk. 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  Chamberlain  to  the  King. 
Robert  Faulconbridge,  Son  of  Sir  Robert  Faulcon- 

bridge : 
Philip  Faulconbridge,  his  Half-brother y  bastard  Son 

to  King  Richard  the  First. 
James  Gurney,  Servant  to  Lady  Faulconbridge, 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  a  Prophet. 

Philip,  King  of  Fnnce. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Archduke  of  Austria. 

Cardinal  Pandulpih,  the  Pope's  Legate. 

Melun,  a  French  Lord. 

Chatillon,  Ambassador  from  France  to  King  John. 

Elinor,  the  fVidaw  of  King  Henry  II.  and  Mother 

of  King  John. 
Constance,  Mother  to  Arthur. 
Blanch,  Daughter  to  Alphonso,  King  0/*  Castile, 

and  Niece  to  King  John. 
Lady  Faulconbridge,  Mother  to  the  Bastard  and 

Robert  Faulconbridge. 

Lords y  Ladies,  Citizens  o/*Angiers,  Sheriffs  Heralds^ 
Officers  y  Soldiers  y  Messengers y  andother  Attendants^ 

SCENEy  sometimes  in  England,  and  sometimes  in 

France. 

»  —  SaUsbur^J]  Son  to  King  Henry  II.  by  Rosamond  Clif- 
fbrd.  ^ 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.    Northampton,    A  Room  of  State  in 

the  Palace. 

$ 

Enter  King  John,   Queen  Elinor,    Pembrokb^ 
Essex,  Salisbury,  and  Others,    with   Chatul- 

LON. 

King  John.  Now,   say,   Chatillon,   what  would 
France  with  us  ? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of 
France, 
In  my  behaviour,^  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrowed  majesty  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning ; — ^borrow'd  majesty ! 

K.John.  Silence,  good  mother;    hear  the  em- 
bassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories  ; 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine ; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword. 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles ; 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

'  In  mv  behaviour^  In  my  behaviour  meang,  I  thinjc^  in  the 
words  ,ftQa  action  that  I  am  now  going  to  use.    Mai.on£. 
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K.  ^ohn.   What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this  ? 

Chat^   The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody 
war. 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  fcr  war,  and  blood 
for  blood, ' 
Controlment  for  controlment :  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king*s  defiance  from  my 
mouth. 
The  furthest  lipiit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 
peace: 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere.  thou  canst  tepc^rt  I  will  be  there^ 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard : 
So,  hence !  Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.*— 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have  :— 
Pembroke,  look  to*t :  Farewell,  Chatillott. 

\Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

jB/i.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  sai4# 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease. 
Till  ahe  had  kindled  France,  and  all  tlie  world> 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
' Wkh  very  easy  alignments  of  lov« ; 
Which  now  the  manage^  of  two  Jbiagdoms  jnust 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right, 
for  us.. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession^   much  more  tha» 
your  right ; 
Or  else  it  must^o  wrong  with  you,  and  me,: 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear ; 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall  hear. 
^  .'-■''■  "'  •     •    ■ 
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Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northi^mptomihire/  who  whis- 
per^ Essex. 

Essex.  My  Uege,  here  is  tjie  strangest  contrp^ 
versy. 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  yoUji 
That  ere  I  heard :  Shall  I  produce  the  n^en  ? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach.^ —      \Exit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbies^  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,    with   Robert  Faulconbripg?, 
and  Philip,  his  bastard  Brother. 

This  expedition's  charge.^-r-What  men  ar^  you } 
^Basi.  Your  faitliful  subject  J,  a  gentlei?^^^!^ 
Born  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  eldest  9on, 
As  1  suppose,  ro  Iic43ert  Faulconbridge ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  John.  What  art  thou  ? 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  sam^  FaiUopn* 
bridge. 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thoy  tbie  b^ir  / 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  skeins, 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king^ 
That  is  ivell  known ;  and,  as  I  think,  ofie  fathfsir ; 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge,  of  thut  trutij^  :    : 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother ; 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 
.    Eli^  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !   thou  dost  iluuat 

thy  mother. 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast.  I,  mstdam?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it; 
Tbat  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
llie  which  if  he  can  prove,  'jx  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year : 
Heaven  guard  my  mother'^  (lonour,  andiny  land  I 
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K.John.    A  good  blunt  fellow: — ^Why,   being 
younger  bom. 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance? 

Bast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slandered  me  with  bastaray : 
But  wheV  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother*s  head ; 
But,  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both. 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him  ;-* 

0  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent 
us  here ! 

Eli.    He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  fitoe/ 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him : 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts^ 

And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. Sirrah,  speak. 

What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Hast^  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  fa- 
ther; 
With  that  half-face*  would  he  have  all  my  land : 
A  half-faced  groat  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

3  BvJt  whe*r  — ^]  Wh^r  for  tnhether. 
^  '^  He  hath  a  trick  of  CceuT'de4ion*$Jhce^  By  a  tricky  in  this 
place,  is  meant  some  peculiarity  of  look  or  motion. 

^  liVith  that  half-face  -— ]  The  poet  sneers  at  the  meagre  sharp 
risage  of  the  elder  brother,  by  comparing  him  to  a  silver  groat, 
that  bore  the  king's  face  in  profile,  so  showed  but  faaff  tiw  fk^e : 
the  groats  of  all  our  Kings  of  England,  and  indeed  all  their  other 
coins  of  silver,  one  or  two  only  excepted,  had  a  full  &ce  crowned; 
till  Henry  VII.  at  the  time  above-mentioned,  coined  groats,  and 
half-eroats,  as  also  some  shillings,  with  half  fiicei,  i.e.  faces  in 
profile,  as  all  our  coin  has  now^ 
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Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 
hVd, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much  ;— 

Bast*  Well,  sir,  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land; 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  emplo/d  my  mouier. 

Rob.  And  once  despatched  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor, 
To  treat  of  high  a&irs  touching  mat  time : 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojoum'd  at  my  father's ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak : 
But  trudi  is  truth ;  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  fisither  and  my  mother  lay, 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself,) 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death,  ^ 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  his  ; 
And,  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then^  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine^ 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate ; 
Your  &ther  s  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him : 
And,  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers ; 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son. 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  fix)m  all  the  world ; 
In  sooth,  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's^ 
My  brother  mignt  not  claim  him  ;  nor  your  father. 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him :  This  concludes,—* 


took  itp  en  his  death,]  i.  e.  entertained  it  as  bis  fixed 
•pisiioD,  when  he  was  dying. 
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My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir; 
Your  faUier's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.   Shall    then    my  Other's   will  be  of    ni$ 
forccy 
To dispossesi^  tlmt  child  which  is  not  his?  * 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me^  sir^ 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me^  as  l  think. 

Eli.  Wheiiier  hadst  thou  mthery«-*-bie  a  Faulcoo-^ 
bridge,      ^  ' 

And  like  thy  .brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed'  &m  of  CcBur-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ?  ^ 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  i^pe. 
And  I  had  his^  sir  Robert  his,  like  him ; ' 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods. 
My  arms  such  eel-^skins  stufTd ;.  my  &ee  so  thin,; 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say.  Look,  where  three-earthing^ 

goes  !^ 
And,  to  his  shape,  were:  heir  to  all  this  land, ' 
'Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place^i 
I'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face ; 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob?  in  any  case. 

'  Lord  of  tiff  presence^  and  no  land  beside  f]  Lof4  ofhupre* 
sence  upparendy  signifies,  great  in  his  own  person f  and  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  King  John  in  one  of  the  following  scenes. 

*  And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,  lAe  him;']  This  is  obscai:^ 
and  ill  expressed.  The  meaning  k^If  I  had  his  shape^  sir  Bo^ 
bert*S"^as  he  has. 

9  '  my  Jkce  so  thin^ 

That  in  mine  ear  /  durst  not  stick  u  rose» 
Lest  men  should  say.  Look,  where  three-fiurUiings  m««/}  1^ 
this  very  o|[)scure  passage  our  poet  i&  anticipating  the  £te  of  iu»> 
other  silver  coin ;  numorously  to  rally  a  thm  face,  edipsed,  as  {t 
were,  by  a  full  blown  rose.  We  mnst  observe,  to  explain  ifim 
alhisibn,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only 
prince,  who  coined  in  England  three-haif-pence,  and  three  far- 
thing pieces. 

•    #  And,  to  his  shape:,  wef»  heir,  to  all  this  land,']  **  To  his  shape,'* 
means,  in  addition  to  the  shape  he  had  b^eo  just  d^scribingji      , 
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Eli.  I  Kke  thee  well ;  Wilt  thou  forsake  ijxy  fev- 
tune^ 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier^  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  1*11  take  my 
ehanoe: 
Your  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  'tis  clear .--w. 
Madam,  IMl  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

jEUL  N^,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thither. 

Bast.   Our  country  manners    give  our  betters 

way. 
K.  John.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  <^d  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 
K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bear'st : 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  moie  great ; 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet.^ 

Bast.  Brother,    by  die  mother's  side,  give  me 
3rour  hand ; 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land  :-*«* 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  nig)bt  or  day. 
When  I  was  got,  sir  Robert  was  away. 
Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet  I«-^ 

^  I  uxndd  ntd  be  sir  Nob  •— ]  Sir  Nob  is  used  contemptuously 
for.  Sir  Robert. 

'  Arise^  nr  Richard,  and  Plantagenet]  It  i»  a  common  opi- 
nion, that  Plantagenet  was  the  surname  of  the  royal  house  of 
England,  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  II.  but  it  is,  as  Camdea 
tfbaervos,  in  his  Remamesj  1614^  a  popmar  mistake.  Plantagenet 
was  not  a  fiuniiy  name,  but  a  nick-name,  by  which  a  grandson 
cf  G^fyejt  the  first  Earl  of  Anjou,  was  distinguished,  from  \m 
wealing  a  broom  stalk  in  his  bonnet.  But  this  name  was  never 
bofne  ekher  by  the  first  Earl  of  Anjou,  or  by  King  Henry  II. 
Ihe  son  of  that  Earl  by  the  Empress  Maude ;  he  being  alwi^ 
caUed  Henry  FitZ'Empress ;  his  son,  Richard  Cceur^de4ums 
and  the  prince  who  is  exhibited  in  the  play  befinre  us,  Jobs; 
sans'terre^  ot  lach4and.    Maloms. 
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•I  am  £by  grandame;  Richard  ;  call  ine  so. 

Bast.  Madam,    by    chance,    but  not  by  truth : 

What  thou^i?  'J 

Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right,*  .  ^ 

^    In  at  the  window,  or  else  o*er  the  hatch : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch :  / 

Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 
/   K.  John. .  Go,  Faulconbridge  ;  now  hast  thoU  thy 

.  desire, 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire.— 
Come,    madam,    and   come,    Richard ;    we.  must 

speed 
For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need.  . 
\ :  Bast.  Brother,    adieu ;    Good  fortune  come  to 

thee! 
For  thou  was  got  i'the  way  of  honesty. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Bastard* 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Wdl,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady ; 
Good  den^^  sir  Richard j — God-a-mercj/jjellozo;'-^ 
And  if  his  name  be  Geoi^e,  Til  call  him  Peter: 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names ; 
*Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 


^  Something  ahouU  a  little  from  the  rights  &e.]  This  i^eech, 
xomposed  of  allusive  and  proverbial  sentences,  is  obscure.  Jwm^ 
says  the  sprightly  knight,  your  srandson^  a  little  irregularly^  but 
every  man  cannot  get  what  he  wishes  the  legal  way.  He  that  daret 
not  go  about  iiis  designs  by  day,  must  make  his  fnotiofu  in  the 
migiU;  he^  to  whom  the  door  is  shut,  must  dimb  the  ixindowj  or 
leap  the  hatch.  This,  however,  shall  not  depress  me;  fcnr  the 
world  never  inquires  how  any  man  got  what  he  is  known  to  pojU- 
«ess,  but  allows  that  to  have  is  to  have^  however  it  was  caughtf 
und  that  he  who  xvins^  shot  well^  whatever  was  liis  skill,  wheuier 
the  arrow  fell  near  the  mark,  or^r  off  it.    Johnson. 

5  Good'den^l  i.  e.  a  good  .evening.. 
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For  your  conversion/    Now  your  traveller,-— 
He  and  his  tooth-pick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catcdiise 

My  picked  man  of  countries :  ^ My  dear  sir^ 

(TIius,  leaning  on  my  elbow,  I  begin,) 

/  shall  beseech  you — That  is  question  now ; 

And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book:'— 

O  sir  J  says  answer,  at  your  best  command  ; 

At  your  employment ;  at  your  service^  sir : 

Noy  sir  J  says  question,  /,  sweet  sir,  at  yours : 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

(Saving  in  dialogue  of  complinlent ; 

And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po,) 

It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 

But  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  the  mounting  spirit^  like  myself: 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time,^ 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ; 

(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack,  or  no ;) 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Sxterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising.— 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

^  *Tis  too  respective,  and  too  sociable^ 
JFor  tfour  conversion.]  Respective^  is  respectfidfjbrmal*  Con* 
version  seems  to  mean,  his  late  change  of  condition  from  a  private 
gentleman  to  a  knight.    Steevens. 
«  ^  My  picked  man  of  countries  .•]  i.e.  my  traveled  Jop. 

*        ■  like  an  ABC-book :]  An  ABC^oook,  or,  as  they  qpoke 
and  wrote  it,  an  absey-booky  is  a  catechism* 

9  For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  timCf  &c.]   He  is  accounted 
but  a  nusaii  man  in  the  present  age. 
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What  woman-post  is  this?  hath  she  no  husband^ 
That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Lady  Faulconbridge^  and  James  Gurnet. 

« 

O  me !  it  is  my  mother :— How  now,  sood  lady  ? 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Laefy  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  bromer  ?  where 
is  he  ? 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  } 

Bast.  My  brother  Robert  ?  old  sir  Robert's  son  ?. 
Colbirand  ^  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man  ? 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !    Ay,  thou  unreverend 
boy. 
Sir  Robert's  son :  Why  scom'st  thou  at  sir  Robert? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son ;  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gumey,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  tf 
while  ? 

Gur.  Good  leave,*  good  Philip. 

Bast.  Philip  ?— sparrow !  *— James, 

There's  toys  abroad  ;*  anon  I'll  tell  thee  more. 

[^Ea:it  Gurnet* 
Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son ; 
Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good-friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast : 
Sir  Robert  could  do  well ;  Marry  (to  confess !) 
Could  he  get  me  ?  Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handy-work : — ^Therefore,  good  moiu 

ther. 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs  ? 
$ir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

'  Cottrdnd-^    Colbrand  was  a  Danish  giant,  whom  €hiy  of 
Warwick  discomfited  in  die  presence  of  King  Athelstan. 

*  Good  leave ^  &Cy]  Good  leave  means  a  ready  assent. 
'-^  Philipf — spdrrotof]  A  sparrow  is  called  I%ilip. 

^  There's  toys  abroad;  kcJ}  i.  e.  rumoarSy  idle  reports. 
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Lady  F.  Hast  thoU  conspired  with  thy  brothel: 

t300,. 

That  for  thine  own  gain  should'st  defend  mine  ho« 

nout? 
What  means  thiis  scorn,  thoo  most  untoward  knavel 
Bast.  Knight^  knight^  good  mother^ — ^JBasiUsoo^ 

hkc:* 
What!  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But^  mother,  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son  ^. 
I  haviB  di^claim*d  sir  Robert,  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  kiiow  my  father ; 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope ;  Who  was  it,  mother  ? 
Lady  F.    Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Faulcon* 

bridge  ? 
I .  £astk  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  fii- 

ther; 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  1  was  seduc'd 

To  mSe  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed  > 

Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge  1—^ 

Thou  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  oflence. 

Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. . 

J^ast.  Now,  by  mis  light,  were  I  to  get  ^i^ini^ , 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  fadier. 
Some  sins  do  hear  their  privilege  on  earthy 
And  so  doth  yours  ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly: 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose,—^ 
$ubj£cted  tribute  to  commanding  love, — 
Against  whose  fiiry  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight. 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand* 

*  ■  . 

^  Knight,  laught^  good  mother^ — Basilisco-iike :"]  Fatdcon- 
i>iidge'8  words  here  darry  a  cmicealAd  piecte  of  satire  <m  a  stupid 
drama  of  that  age,  printed  in  1599,  and  called  JMiman  and  Per'- 
seda.  In  this  piece  there  is  a  character  of  a  bragging  cowardly 
knight,  calkd  JBAsilisco, 
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He>  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May:  easily  win  a  woman^s.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thai^k  thee  for  my  father ! 
Who  lives  and  dares  but  say,  thou  did' st  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  Tl\  send  his  soul  to  helL 
Come,  lady,  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  lum  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 
.Who  says  it  was,  he  lies ;  I  say,  'twas  noL 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  France.    Before  the  JValh  of  Anglers. 

Enter  J  on  one  side^  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Forces ;  on  the  other ^  Philip,  King  of  France^ 
and  Forces \  Lewis,  Constance,  Arthur,  and 
Attendants. 

Lew.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austiia.— * 
Arthur,  that  great  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart. 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave : 
A  for  «nends  to  his  posteity,       ^ 
At  our  importance^  hither  is  he  come. 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf ; 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John ; 
Embrace  him,  k>ve  him,  ^ve  him  welcome  hiihen 

Arth.    God  shall  forgive    you    Coeur-de-Iion*ft 
death, 

*  ^^  our  iinp<Nrtaiice —]  At  oyjx  mpotiunity^, 
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The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life. 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war : 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
Sut  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew.  A   noble   b^!    Who  would  not  do  thee 
right? 

Aust.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss. 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
T^at  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-fac*d  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides. 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders. 
Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
Tha  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 
Even  till  that  utmost  corner  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy. 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,    a  widow** 
thanks. 
Till   your    strong   hand  shall   help   to   give  him 

strength. 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 

Aust.  The  peace  of  heaven  i;s  theirs,    that  lift 
their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,   to  work ;    our  cannon  shall 
be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town. 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline. 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages  :^ — 
We*ll  lay  biefore  this  town  our  royal  bones, 

»  To  cull  the  plots  ofbeit  advantages  .•]  i.  e.  to  mark  sucfc  sU- 
tions  as  might  over-awe  the  town. 
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Wade  to  the  maiicet-place  in  Frenchmen's  bloody 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy^ 
Lest  unadvis'd  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood : 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  £ngland  bring 
That  r^ht  in  peace,  which  here  we  urge  in  war ;. 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  bloody 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon, 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — 'lo,  upon  thy  wkh. 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arrived.— 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord. 
We  coldly  pau«e  for  thee ;  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then   turn   your  forces  fix)m  this  paltry 
siege. 
And  stir  them  up  Bgainst  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands. 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms ;  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  staid,  have  given  him  tim# 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient®  to  this  to'Wn, 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  tonfidetit. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen. 
An  Ate,  stirring  him  to  blood  aikl  strife ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  erf  Spain; 

1th  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceas  a : 
And  all  the  unsettled  humours  <rf  the  land,— 
Aash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries. 
With  ladies*  faces,  and  fierce  dragons*  i^Jeens, — 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  bdclts^ 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  danmtless  s{Mritl, 
Than  now  the  English  bottom^}  have  waft  o*er^ 

expedient—']  Imittediit^^  ttpedtthiiiM 
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Did  nevei^  float  Upoti  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  offence  and  scath^  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 

IDrums  beah 
Cuts  off  ukbte  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand^ 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  phi.  How  much  unlook'd  tor  is  this  ^icp^idii- 

tion  1 
Atisti.  By  how  ihuch  unexpected,  by  so  fnuch 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion  : 
Let  them  be  welcome  then,  we  are  prdpar'd. 

Unter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastardy 

Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France ;  if  France  in  pedcb 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own ! 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heareti  I 
Whiles  we,  God's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 
Their    proud    contempt    that    beat    his    peace    to 
heaven. 
K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England ;  if  that  war  re- 
turn 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace  1 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake^ 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat : 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought^  his  lawful  kingy 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face  ;•— 

ieath'-^']  Destruction^  harm. 

under^tcrought  — ]  i.  e,  underworked,  undermined. 

p  a 
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These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  hur : 
This  Httle  abstract  doth  contain  that  large. 
Which  died  in  Geffrey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  "^  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son  ;  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's :  In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king. 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat. 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'er-mastere«t  ? 

K.  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  com- 
mission, France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  judge,  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy : 
Under  whose  warrant,  I  impeach  thy  wrong ; 
And,  by  whose  help,  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K.  John.  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Excuse ;  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France? 

Const.  Let    me    make    answer; — ^thy   usurping 
son. 

Eli.  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king ; 
That   thou  may'st    be    a   queen,    and   check  the 
world ! 

Const.  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true. 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband  :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey,  » 

Than  thou  and  John  in  manners ;  being  as  like. 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !  By  my  soul,  I  think. 


thk  brief  — r]  A  brief  is  a  ahor^  writingy  abttract,  or 
ckscr^tion. 
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His  father  never  was  so  true  begot ; 

It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother.^ 

£IL  There's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 

father. 
Const.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 

blot  thee. 
Aust.  Peace  I 

Bast.  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thou? 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,    sir,    with 
you, 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone/ 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard ; 
I'll  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right ; 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  i'faith,  I  will,  i'faith. 

Blanch.  O,     well    did    he    become   that    lion's 
robe. 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
But,  ass,  I'll  take  that  burden  from  your  back ; 
Or    lay    on    that,      shall    make     your    shoulders 
crack. 
Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,    that  deafs  our 
ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K*  Phi.  Lewis,    determine    what   we    shall    do 
straight. 

5.——  an  if  thou  'voert  his  mother,']  Constance  alludes  to  Eli- 
nor's infidelity  to  her  husband,  Lewis  the  Seventh,  when  they  were 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  on  account  of  which  he  was  divorced  from 
her.     She  afterwards  (1151)  married  our  King  Henry  IL 

4  One  that  will  play  the  devil^  sir^  with  you^ 
An*  a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone  J}  The  story  is,  that 
Austria,  who  killed  King  Richara  Cceur-de-lion^  wore,  as  the 
spoil  of  that  prince,    a  lio:i's  hide^   which  had  belonge<)  to 
hiin. 
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ZiCW.  Women  and  fools,    break    off  your  coii- 
ference. — 
I^ing  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all,^— 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

K.  John-  My    life  as    soon : — I   do  defy  thee, 
France. 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I'll  give  thee  more 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const ^  Do,  child,  go  to  it*  grandam,  child ; 
Giv^  grandam  kingdom,  and  it*  grandam  will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
There's  a  good  grandam. 

Arth.  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

I  would,  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave ; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for  me. 

Eli.  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 
weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  whe'r  she  does, 
or  no! 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames. 
Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes. 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee ; 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be  hrib'd 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

Eli.  Thou   monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and 
earth! 

Constf  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of   heaven  and 
earth ! 
Call  not  me  slanderer ;  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy :  This  is  thy  eldest  3on's  3on, 
Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee ; 
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Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  cannon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him, 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womjb. 

K.  John.  Bedlam^  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say^^ 

That  he's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin. 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plague* 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagu*d  for  her. 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin ;  his  injury 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  sin ; 
All  punish'd  in  the  person  of  this  child. 
And  all  for  her ;  A  plague  upon  her ! 

EH.  Thou  unadvised  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const.  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wicked 
will; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 


*  /  have  hut  this  to  *«jf,— 
That  he^s  not  only  plagued  Jbr  her  sin^ 
But  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her  theplague,  Ac]  The  Com- 
mentatoins  have  laboured  hard  to  make  out  a  meaning  in  this 
passage.  The  following  by  Mr.  Henley  seemd  as  satisfactory  as 
any.  Young  Arthur  is  here  represented  as  not  only  sufieringyhHrt 
the  guilt  of  his  grandmother;  but,  also,  by  her^  in  person,  she 
being  made  the  very  instrument  of  his  sufferings.  As  he  was  not 
her  immediate,  but  removed  issue — the  second  generation  Jrom 
her  siH'<omcemng  wmb^it  might  have  been  expected,  that  ^t 
evils  to  which,  upon  her  account,  he  was  obnoxtous,  would  haw 
incidentaliy  befallen  him;  instead  of  his  being  punished  for  them 
all,  by  her  immediate  inkiction. — He  is  not  only  plagued  on  ac- 
count of  her  sin,  accoraing  to  the  threatening  of  th«  c6minan^ 
ment,  but  she  is  preserved  alive  to  her  second  generation^  to  be 
the  instrument  of  inflicting  on  her  grandchild  the  penalty  an- 
nexed to  her  sin ;  so  that  he  is  plagued  on  her  account,  and  xvith 
her  plague,  which  is,  her  sin,  that  is  [taking,  by  a  common  figure, 
the  cause  for  the  consequence]  the  penalty  entailed  upon  it.  Hw 
injury,  or  the  evil  he  suffers,  her  sin  brings  upon  him,  and  HER 
ir^ury,  or,  the  evU  she  inflicts,  he  suffers  Jirom  her,  as  the  beadle 
to  her  sin^  or  executioner  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it* 
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K.  Phi,  Peace,  lady ;  pause,  or  be  more  tempe- 
rate: 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim^ 
To  these  ilj-tuned  repetition.— 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
These  men  of  A^gier:s ;  let  us  hear  th^n  speak. 
Whose  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  Johns. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls. 

1  Cii.  Who  is  it,  thsft  hath  wam'd  us  to  the  walls? 

K*  Phi.  Ti^  Fiance,  for  England. . 

K.John.      V^  England,  for  itself : 

You  men  of .  Aiigiers,  an^  my  loving  subjects, — 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  or  Angiers,    Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  calFd  you  to  this  gentle  parle. 

K.  John.  For  our  advantage ; — ^Therefore,    hear 

us  first.- 

These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town. 
Have  hither  marched  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  h^-ve  their  bowels  full  of  wrath ; 
And  ready  mounted  are  they,  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
AH  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 
Ana  merciless  proc^ding  by  these,  French, 
Confront  your  pity'i?  eyes,  ypur  winking  gates  ;^ 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  tjipse  sleeping  stones. 
That  as  a  waist  djo  girdle  you  about,. 
By  the  compiuli^ion  of  their  ordnance 
By  this  time  .f|x>m  their  iixed  beds  of  lime 

^ItiU  beseems  this  presence^  to  cry  aim «— 3  "^^  ^^y  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 
rowed  probably  fVom  archery,  and  means  to  incite  notice,  or  raise 
a^ntion,r 

^  —  ^our  winking  gates  si  i.  e.  gates  hastily  dosed  from  an 
l^preh^nsion  of  44Dg?r« 
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Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havock  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  kingy 


Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march^ 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeksj— 
Behold,  the  French,  amazM,  vouchsafe  a  parle : 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapp'd  in  fire. 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 
To  make  a  iaithless  error  in  your  ears  : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  laboured  spirits,    ' 
Forwearied*  in  this  action  of  swift  speed. 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us 
both. 
Lo,  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet ; 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man. 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys  : 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  We  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  befotte  your  town ; 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  yoti. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospits^ble  zeal. 
In  the  relief  of  this  o|){»*ei^d  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  plelased  then 
To  pay  that  dat^,  whfch  ybu  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes  it  ;•  namelly,  this  young  prince : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  nlu^^zled  bekr. 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  Sealed  up  ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clmids  of  heaven  ; 

f  Fortoearied-^']  i.e.  worn  out.  Sax. 
f  To  him  that  owes  it;']  i.e.  oumsit. 
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And^  with  a  blessed  and  unvexM  retire^ 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd. 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again^ 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town. 
And  leave  your  children^  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  profier'd  offer, 
Tis  not  the  roundure  *  of  your  old-fac*d  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war ; 
Though  all  these  English  and  their  discipline. 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

1  Cit.   In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England*s 
subjects ; 
For  him,  and  in  his  right  we  hold  this  town. 

K.John*  Acknowledge  then  the  king,   and  let 
me  in. 

1  Cit*  That  can  we  not :    but  he  that  proves  the 
king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loy^l ;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K.  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king  ? 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses. 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,—* 

Bast.  Bastards,  and  else. 

jRT.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  Phi.  As  many,   and  as  welHx)m  bloods  as 
those,- 

Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi.  Stand  in  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 

1  Cit.  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is  worthiest. 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

'  ^Tis  not  th€  roundure,  Sfc.l  Roundure  means  the  same  as  the 
French  rondure^  i.  c,  the  circle. 
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K^  John.  T^en  God  forgive  the  sin  ^of  all  tbo99 
souls,  ' 

That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet> 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom^s  king ! 
K.  Phu  Amen,  Amen  !-^MQunt  chevaliers !   to 

arms! 
J^o^^.  St,  George,— that  swing'd  the  drs^n^  wd 
e'er  since. 
Sits  on  his  horsebaek  at  mine  hostess'  dpor^ 
Teach  us  some  fence ! — Sirrah,  were  I  at  home. 
At  y  pur  den,  sirrah,  [7b  Austria]  with  your  lioness^ 
rd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide. 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Aust.  Peace ;  no  more. 

Bast.  O,  ti'emble ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K.  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we'll  set 
forth. 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.  It  shall  be  so; — [Tb Lewis]  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand. — God,  and  our  right  1 

{Exeunt. 

SCENE    II. 

The  same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions  ;  then  a  Retreat,    ^nter 
a  French  Herald,  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 

• 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wid^  your 
gates. 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  tfeis  day  hath  vt^is^ 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  iQath€T> 


^ 
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Whose  sons  lye  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground . 

Many  a  widow's  husband  groveUng  Hes, 

Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth ; 

And  victory,  witib  little  loss,  doth  play 

Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 

Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  displayed. 

To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 

Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king,  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets. 

JE.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  youc 
bells ; 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach^ 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day ! 
Their  armours,  that  march'd  hence  so  silver-bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest. 
That  is  removed  by  a  staiF  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  march'd  forth ; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Died  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.    Heralds,   from    off  our  towers   we  might 
behold. 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured  :^ 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd 

blows ; 
Strength  match'd  with  strength,  and  power  con- 
fronted power : 

'  ■■  cannot  be  censured ;]  i.  e.  cannot  be  estimated.  Our 
author  ought  rather  to  have  written—whose  superiority^  or  whose 
inegualityj  cannot  be  censured. 
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Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 

One  must  proye  greatest:  while  they  weigh  so  even. 

We  hold  our  town  for  neither ;  yet  for  both. 

Enter ^  at  one  side^  Kifig  John,  with  his  power ; 
Elinor,  Blanch,  aiid  the  Bastard ;  at  the  other^ 
King  Philip,  Lewis,  Austria,  and  Forces. 

K.John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to 

cast  away  ? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  on? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'erswell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  confining  shores ; 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 

K.  PhU  England,  thou  hast  not  sav'd  one  drop 

of  blood. 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France ; 
Rather,  lost  more :  And  by  this  hand  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, — 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms. 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead ; 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty !  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blooa  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  ? 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men. 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings. — 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings !  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents,'  fiery-kindled  spirits ! 

^  You  eqtuil  potentSy]  Patents^  for  potentates. 
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Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  Cdnfirtn 
The  other^d  peace;    till  then,  blow8>   blood,   atid 
death ! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  ad- 
mit? 

K»Phi.  Sp6ak,    citizens,    for   Englaiid;    who*8 
your  king  ? 

1  Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the 
king. 

K.  Phil.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his 
right. 

K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  our  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  here  ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

1  Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we,  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  iii  our  strotig-barr'd  gates : 
King'd  of  our  fears  ;^  until  our  fears,  resolv'd^ 
Be  by  sdihe  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd. 

Bdst.   By    heaven,    these   scroyles  of  Angiers^ 
flout  you,  kings ; 
And  stand  securely  oil  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me ; 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem,^ 
Be  friends  a  while,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town : 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths ; 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawUd  down 

^  Kinged  of  out  fears ;]  i.  e.  ruled  by  our  fears. 

* these  scroyles  qf  Angiers — ]  EscrouUes,  Fr.  i.  e.  sc^by, 

scrophulous  fellows. 

^  Do  like  tke  tnutines  qf  Jerusalem  f"}  The  mutines  are  th^  mth 
iineerSy  the  seditious. 

7  TiU  they  t^}ii''itwtixiQ  clamour i^  ut.  simt-^uppolfiDg. 
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The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 

rd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades^ 

Even  till  unfenced  desolation 

Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 

That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 

And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 

Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloodyv^point  to  point : 

Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  snaU~c«dl  forth 

Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion ; 

To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day, 

And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 

How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  States  ? 

Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  oUf 
heads, 
I  like  it  well ; — France,  shall  we  knit  our  powers. 
And  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  ground  ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king,— • 
Being  wrong'd,  as  we  are,  by  this  peevish  town,— 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground^ 
Why,  then  defy  each  other :  and,  pell-mell. 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.    Let  it  be  so  :— Say,    where  will  yo}i 
assault  ? 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destructioil 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

Aust.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  souths 

Shall  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.    O  prudent   discipline!     From   north  to 
south ; 
Austria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 

[Aside. 
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FU  stir  them  to  it : — Come,  away,  away ! 

1  Cit.  Hear  us,  great  kings:  vouchsafe  a  while 
to  stay. 
And  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-feced  league ; 
Win  you  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound ; 
Rescue  tiiose  breathing  lives  to  die  in  bcds^ 
That  here  come  sacrifices  for  the  field : 
Persever  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings* 

King  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour ;  we  are  bent 
to  hear. 

1  Cit*  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,   the  lady 
Blanch,* 
Is  near  to  England  ;  Look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis,  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid : 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty. 
Where  should  he  find  it  fiiirer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue. 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ?    , 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth. 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty^  virtue,  birth. 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete  : 
If  not  complete,  O  say,  he  is  not  she ; 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
If  want  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man. 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join. 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one. 
Two  such  controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings. 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 


« the  lady  Blanch,]  The  lady  Blanch  was  daughter  to 

Alphonso  the  Ninth,  King  of  Castile,  and  was  niece  to  King 
John  by  his  sister  Elianor. 
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This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  ceat. 
To  our  &st^losed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match) 
With  swifter  spleen^  than  powder  can  enforce^ 
The  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  mateh^ 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  haif  so  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himsdif 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory. 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here's  a  stay,^ 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !  Here's  a  large  mouth,  indeed. 
That  spits  £[)ii:h  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and 

seas; 
Talks  as  fiimiliarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-dogs  ? 
What  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He    speaks   plain   cannon,    fire,   and   smoke,   and 

bounce ; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ears  are  cudgel'd ;  not  a  word  of  his, 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words. 
Since  I  first  call'd  my  brother  s  father,  dad, 

EIL  Son,    list   to   this   conjunction,    make   this 
match ; 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 


aithismatchf 


With  gwifter  spleen,  <^c.]  Our  author  uses  spleen  for  any 
violet  huny^  or  tumultuous  9peed. 

.   '  Here^s  a  stay,]  Some  of  the  Commentators  thmk  that  stay 
means  ahinderer,  and  others,  a  supporter ^  or  partizan. 

VOL.   IV.  Q 
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I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 

Mark^  how  they  whisper:  urge  them,  while  their  souls 

Are  capable  of  this  ambition  : 

Lest  zeal,  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 

Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 

Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

1  Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This-  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England   first,   that  hath   been 
forward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  What  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son, 
-Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  lair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictiers,   * 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd,) 
JPind  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed ;  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  Vorld. 

K.  Phi.  What   say'st  thou,  boy  ?    look   in   the 
lady's  face. 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  form'd  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son. 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow : 
I  do  protest,  I  never  lov'd  myself, 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself. 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye.* 

[Whispers  with  Blanch. 

*  Drawn  in  thejlattering  table  of  her  eyeJ]  Table  is  picture  oi^ 
mther,  the  board  or  canvas  on  which  any  object  is  painted.  Ta* 
blcauy  Fn 
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JBMt.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye! — 
Hang*d  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow!— 
And  quartered  in  her  heart ! — he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor :  This  is  pity  now. 
That  hanged,    and    drawn,    and   quartered,    there 

should  be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will,  in  this  respect,  is  mine. 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or,  if  you  will,  (to  speak  more  properly,) 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — that  nothing  do  1  see  in  you, 
(Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  should  be 

your  judge,) 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones?  What  say 

you,  my  niece  ? 
Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  yoii  in  wisdom  shall  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin ;  can  you 

love  this  lady  ? 
Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,®  Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poictiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more. 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleased  withal, 

.  3  — — ~  Vol^utssenf']  This  is  the  ancient  name  for  the  country 
now  called  ^Ae  Vexin;  inLatin,  Pagtu  Velocussinus.  That  part 
of  it  called  the  Norman  Vexin^  was  in  dilute  between  Philip 
and  John. 

fa2 
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Clommand  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands* 

K.  Phi.  It  hkes  us  well; — ^Young  prinoea^  close 
your  hands. 

Aust.  And  your  lips  too ;  for^  I  am  well  assur'd^ 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assur^d.^ 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Angiers,  ope  your  gates. 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made ; 
For  at  saint  Mary^s  chapel,  presently, 
"The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnized.— 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ?— 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up. 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much : 
Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate^  at  your  highness* 
tent. 

jfiT.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we 
have  made. 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?   In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tum'd  another  way. 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all. 

For  we'll  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne^ 
And  earl  of  Richmond ;  and  this  rich  fiur  town 
We'll  make  him  lord  of.— Call  the  lady  Constance ; 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity : — I  trust  we  shall. 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  wiU, 
Yet  in  some  nieasure  satify  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation* 


/  am  ivell  assured. 


That  I  did  sOy  when  I  voas  first  assured.]  Assured  is  here  used 
both  in  its  common  sense,  and  in  an  uncommon  one,  where  it  Big'^ 
niGies  qffiancedf  contracted. 

^  She  is  sfluiaTM^ passionate— »]  Passionate^  in  this  instanee,  do^fi 
not  signify  disposed  to  angi^^hut  a  prey  to  mournfid  sensstiumi. 
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60  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us^ 
To  this  unlook*d  for  unprepared  pomp. 

[^EMunt  all  but  the  Bastard. — The  Citizent 
retire  from  the  walls. 
Bast.  Mad  world!  mad  kings!  mad  compositicMi! 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part :  * 
And  France,   (whose  armour  conscience  buckled 

on; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier,)  rounded  in  the  ear^ 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil ; 
That  broker,  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith ; 
That  daily  bi^k-vow ;  he  that  wins  of  all. 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids^S"-- » 
Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,-^cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that  j 
Tliat    smooth-faced    gentleman,    tickling    commo-, 

dity,~ 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ;  * 
The  worid,  who  of  itself  is  peised  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground ; 
Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 
Thi»  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency. 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity. 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word, 
Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aid. 
From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war, 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concli^ded  peace,—- 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity  t 

^ departed  tvith  a  part :"]  To  part  and  to  depart  were  for- 
merly synonymous. 

..  ^     rounded  in  the  ear-^']  i.  e.  whispered  in  the  ear. 

*  CommoditjM^  bias  o/*iAf  f«or/^  j*3  .Commodity  is  interest. 
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But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo'd  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand^ 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm : 

But  for*  my  hand^  as  unattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say, — there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be. 

To  say, — there  is  no  vice,  but  beggary : 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 

Gain,  be  my  lord  I  for  I  will  worship  thee  I    [^Esit. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.     The  same.     The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  Constance,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 

Const.  Gone  to   be  married!  gone  to  swear  a 
peace! 
False  blood  to  false  blood  join  d!  Gone  to  be  friends! 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch  ?  and  Blanch  those  pro- 
vinces ? 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  misspoke,  misheard ; 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o*er  thy  tale  again : 
It  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say,  *tis  so : 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man ; 
I  have  a  king*s  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me. 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears  ;^ 

9  But  for — ]  L  e.  because. 

'  For  I  am  sickf  and  capable  of  fears  ;]  i.  e.  I  have  a  strong 
sensibility  £  I  am  tremblingly  alive  to  appr^ension. 
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Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  foil  of  fears ; 

A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 

A  woman  naturally  bom  to  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest. 

With  my  vex*d  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 

But  tliey  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 

What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 

What  means  that  hand  apon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 

Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 

Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  its  bounds  ? 

Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 

Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale. 

But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false. 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow^ 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die ; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which,  in  the  very  meeting,  fall,  and  die.—r 
Lewis  marry  Blanch!  O,  boy,  then  where  art  thou?, 
France  friend   with  England!    what   becomes  of 

me? — 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done^ 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  ? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is. 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

ArtK.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bid'st  me  be  content,  wert 

Ugly,  and  sland'rous  to  thy  mother's  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  and  sightless^  stains, 

• sightless — 2    The  poet  uses  sightless  for  that  which  wc 

now  express  by  unsightly^  mst^greeable  to  the  eyes. 
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Lame,  foolish^  crooked,  swart,^  prodigious/ 
Patched  with  foul  moles^  and  eye-offending  marks, 
I  would  not  care^  I  then  would  be  content ; 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no^  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy ! 
Nature  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast. 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose :  but  fortune,  OI 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee ; 
She  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  pluck*d  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John : — 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone. 
And  leave  these  woes  alone,  which  I  alone. 
Am  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt,  I  will  not  go 
with  thee ; 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  ^  for  my  griefs  so  great, 

stoarty']  Swart  is  brown,  inclining  to  blacV, 
prodigious i"]  That  is,  portentous^  so  defbnned  as  to  be 
tAen  for  i^Jbretoken  of  eviL 

*  Tome,  and  to  the  state  of  mi^  great  grief. 
Let  inurs  assemble i\  In  Much  Ado  about  Nothiw,  the  father 
of  Hero,  ^pressed  by  her  disgrace,  declares  himself  so  subdued 
by  grief,  that  a  thread  may  lead  him.  How  is  it  that  grief,  in 
Leonato  and  Lady  Constance,  produces  effiscts  directly  opposite, 
imd  yet  both  agreeable  to  nature  ?  Sorrow  soften^  the  mincl  whil« 
it  i»  yet  warmed  hy  hope,  but  hardens  it  when  it  is  congealed  bjr 
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no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit ; 
is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

[She  throws  herself  an  the  ground. 

]nter  King  John,  King  Philip^  Lewis,  Blakcb, 
EuNOR,  Bastard,  Austria,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  Tis  true,  fair  daughter ;  and  this  blessed 
day, 

££ytr  in  France  shall  be  kept  festival : 
W^^  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
'^^IsyB  in  his  course,  and  plays  the  alchemist ; 
f^ing,  with  splendor  of  his  precious  eye, 
^^     meagre  doddy  earth  to  glittering  gold : 
"early  course,  that  brin^  this  (ky  about, 
nmer  see  it  but  a  holyday. 
Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday ! 

[Rising. 
it  hath  this  day  deserved  ?  what  hath  it  done  ; 
tt  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 
ifmg  the  high  tides,^  in  the  kalendar  ? 
Ff  miker,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
IS  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 
if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
r,  that  their  burdens  may  not  iall  this  day, 
;  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  cross*d^ : 
on  this  day,^  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 

ir 

'  Distress,  while  there  remains  any  prospect  of  relief,  is 
and  iexible,  but  when  no  succour  remains,  is  fearless  and. 

^  .^nm;  angi^  dike  at  those  that  injure,  and  at  those  that  do 

i-ticlp;  careless  to  please  where  nothing  can  be  gained,  and 
ftarkss  to  offisnd  when  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  drraded. 
ftich  was  this  writer's  knowledge  of  the  passions. 

*  «— —  high  tideSfl  i.  e.  solemn  seasons. 

7  «— —  prodigiously  ie  €ros8*d  ••]  i.  e.  be  disappointed  by  tht 
pfoduction  of  a  prodigy,  a  monster. 

s  Bui  on  this  dajf^']  That  is,  except  on  this  day* 
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No  bargains  breaks  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day^  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea^  &ith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change ! 

K*  Phi.  By  heaven,  l&dy,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  fair  proceedings  of  this  day : 
Have  I  not  pawned  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Const.  You  have  beguird  me  with  a  counterfeit. 
Resembling    majesty;    which,  being  touch'd,  and 

tried. 
Proves  valueless :  You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war. 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  le^^e : — 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  peijur'd  kings! 
A  widow  cries ;  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace  ;  but,  ere  sunset. 
Set  armed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings ! 
Hear  me,  O,  hear  me  I 

Aust.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Const.  War !  war !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me  a 
war. 
O  Lymoges !  O  Austria  !^  thou  dost  shame 

•  O  Lymoges !  0  Austria !]  The  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
these  titles,,  which  every  editor  has  suffered  to  pass  unnoted,  de- 
serves a  little  consideration.  Shied^peare  has,  on  this  occasion, 
followed  the  old  play,  which  at  once  furnished  him  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Faulconbridge,  and  ascribed  the  death  of  Richard  I.  to 
the  duke  of  Austria.  In  the  person  of  Austria  he  has  conjoined 
the  two  well-known  enemies  of  Coeur-de-lion.  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  threw  him  into  prison,  in  a  former  expedition ;  [in  1 193] 
but  the  castle  of  Chaluz,  before  which  he  fell  [in  1199]  belonged 
to  Vidomar,  viscount  of  Limoges ;  and  the  archer  who  pierced 
his  shoulder  with  an  arrow  ^ of  which  wound  he  died)  was  Ber- 
trand  de  Gourdon.  The  editors  seem  hitherto  to  have  under- 
stood Lymoges  as  being  an  appendage  to  the  title  of  Austria,  and 
therefore  enquired  no  further  about  k. 
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That  bloody  spoil  s  Thou  slave^  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  satety !  thou  art  perjur'di  too. 
And  sooth*st  up  greatness^     What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool ;  to  brag  and  stamp,  and  swear. 
Upon  my  party !  Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doft*  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calPs  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Aust.  O,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to 
me! 

JBast.  And  hang  a  cairs-skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs. 

jiust*  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calf  s  skin  on  those  recreant 
limbs. 

K*  John.  We  like  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget  thy- 
self. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven  f— 
To  thee,  King  «fohn,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal. 
And  from  pope  Innocent  the  legate  here. 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  arcnbishop 
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Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  fether*s  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

A.  John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatcNries^ 
Can  task  the  free  breath  ^  c^  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  ch«*ge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope* 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  Eng* 

land. 
Add  thus  much  more, — That  no  Italian  priest 
SSiall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand : 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart. 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

jr.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  bia8|^eme  in 
this. 

JT.  John.   Though   you,   and   all   the   kings  of 
Christendom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ;    • 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  fit>m  himself; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  dberish ; 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose  ^ 

Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  tny  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  1  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  curs*d,  and  excommunicate : 

*  Wfnd  earthly  luime  fd  interrogaforiesy 

^  Can  task  the  free  breath,  ^c]  i.  e.  What  earthly  taanef  su6^ 
joined  to  interrogatories,  can  force  a  kkg  to  speak  and  answer 
them?  ^  .  . 
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And  blessed  shall  he  jye,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretick ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  caird^ 
Canonized^  and  worshiped  as  a  saint^ 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  O,  lawful  let  it  be. 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  a  while  1 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou^  amen, 
To  my  keen  curses :  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curae  him  right. 

Pand.  There's  law  and  warrant,    lady,   for  my 
curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too ;  when  law  can  do  ntf 
right, 
Lict  it  be  lawful,  that  law  bar  no  wrong : 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  iiere ; 
For  he,  that  holds  his  kingdom,  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pcnd.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Uet  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretick ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head. 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France?  do  not  let  g<» 
thy  hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France  re- 
pent. 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin   on   his   recreant 
limbs. 

Aust.  Well,   ruffian,   I   must  pocket  up  thest 
wrongs. 
Because 

Bast.         Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  PhiUp,  what  say'st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 
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Const.  What  should  he  say^  but  as  the  cardiinal  \ 
Lew.  Bethink  you,  father ;  for  the  difFerence 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  Hght  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forgo  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  O  Lewis,    stand  fast;  the  devil  tempts^ 
thee  here. 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimmed  bride.^ 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from  her 
faith. 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 

That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, 

That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need ; 
O,  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up  >- 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 
K.  Jofin.  The  king  is  mov*d,  and  answers  not  to 
this.  ; 

Const.  O,  be  remov'd  from  him,  and  answer  well. 
Aust.  Do  so,   king  Philip;    hang  no  more   in 

doubt. 
Bast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf  s-skin,  most  sweet 

lout. 
K*  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to 

say. 
Band.  What  canst  thou  say,    but  will  perplex 
thee  more. 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate,  and  curs'd  ? 

K.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person 
yours, 
And  tell  me,  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit : 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 

4  nm»  untrimmed  bride.2  i«  6«  undressed. 
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MaiTied  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  tc^ether  . 
With  all  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows ;    . 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves ; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before,— 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands. 

To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace, 

Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmear  d  and  overstain'd 

With  slaughter's  pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 

The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings  : 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  bloody 

So  newly  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 

Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet?^ 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven. 

Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 

Unswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 

Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host. 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity  ?  O  holy  sir. 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 

To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms,  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cased  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  &sting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

this  hind  regreet  ?]  A  regreei  is  an  exchange  of  salutation. 
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Pahd*  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  fiiith ; 
And^  like  a  civil  war,  sefst  oath  to  oatn^ 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.     O,  let  thy  vow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  performM ; 
That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church ! 
What  since  thou  swor*st,  is  sworn  against  thyself^ 
^d  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss. 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done  ;^ 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill. 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it ; 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is,  to  mistake  again  ;  though  indirect. 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct. 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire. 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  bum*d. 
It  is  reUgion,  that  doth  make  vows  kept ; 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion ; 
By  what  thou   swear*st,  against    the  thing   thoa 

swear'st ; 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath :  The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swear  only  not  to  be  forsworn.; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear  ? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear* 
Therefore,  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself : 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions : 

^  Is  not  amiss  J  token  it  is  truly  done  /]  i.  e.  that^  which  yoo 
have  sworn  to  do  amiss^  is  not  amiss ^  (i.  e.  becomes  right)  when  it 
is  done  truly  (that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  not  done  at  all ;)  and  being 
not  done 9  where  it  would  be  a  sin  to  do  it ;  the  truth  is  most  done 
when  you  do  it  not :  Other  parts  of  this  speech  have  puzzled  the 
ooimnentators,  who  have,  in  tum,  puzzled  their  readers. 
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Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  colne  irt. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them  :  but,  if  not,  then  know. 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee ; 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off,    . 
But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  wei^t. 

uitist.  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  I 

Bast.  Wiirt  not  hk  ? 

Will  not  a  calf  s-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine  l 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms ! 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day  ? 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
What,   shall  otir  feast  be  kept  with   slaughtdrM 

men? 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  churlish  drums,«^ 
Clamours  of  hell,— be  measures*  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  my  mouth !— even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pronounod. 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee. 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
'Hiott  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Fore-tiiought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.  Now  shall  I  see  thy  love ;  What  motive 
may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const.    That  which  upholdeth    him   that  tho^ 
upholds, 
His  honour:  O,  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour t 

LevT.  I  muse,^  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pand*  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

'^  ««— ^  be  mensures—  ]  The  measures^  it  has  already  b^en  Bftpre 
than  once  observed,  were  a  species  of  solemn  dance  in  our  author's 
^ime. 

*  /  muse,]  i,  e.  I  wonder. 
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K.  Phi.  Thou  shalt  not  need :— England,  V\\  fall 

from  thee. 
Const.  O  fair  return  of  banished  majesty ! 
Eli.  O  foul  revoult  of  French  inconstancy ! 
K.  John.  France^  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 

this  hour. 
Bast.  Old  time  the  clock-setter,  that  bald  sexton 
time, 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.  The  sun  s  o'ercast  with  blood:.  Fair  day, 
adieu ! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ? 
I  am  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand ; 
And,  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may*st  lose; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive : 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Assured  loss,  before  the  match  be  play'd.   . 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies* 
Blanch.  There  where  my  fortune  lives,  there  my 

life  dies. 
K.  John.  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  toge- 
ther.—  [Exit  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition. 
Than  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood,  >  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  burn  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire : 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he   that  threats. — To 
arms  let's  hie !  [Exeunt. 
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The  same.    Plains  near  Angiers. 

Alarums^  Excursions.     Enter  the  Bastardy  with 

Austria's  Head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 
hot ; 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky. 
And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria's  head  lie  there; 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy: — Philip,  mak^ 
up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en,  I  fear. 

'    Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescu'd  her ; 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m. 

The  same. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat.  Enter  KingJons, 
Elinor,  ARtnuR,  the  Bastard,  Hubert,  and 
Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be;  your  grace  shall  stay 
behind,  [To  Elinor* 

So  strongly  guarded.— Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

[To  Arthur. 
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Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O,  this  will  make  iny  mother  die  with 
grief. 

K-  John.  CoQstn,   [J>  the  Baslatd.^  away  for 
England ;  haste  before : 
And,  ere  ow  comings  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angels  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty :  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  fcwrce. 

Bast*  Bell^  book^  and  candle^  shall  not  drive  me 
back^ 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness  : — Grandam^i  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  1  remember  to  be  holy,) 
FiM*  your  fait  safety ;  so  I  kiss  your  hand^ 

Eli.  Farewell^  my  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  CoJj,  fcfeweir^ 

\jS^it  B«stdrd. 

Elu  Gome  hither^  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  iakis  Asrf Htm  aside. 

K.John.  Come  hither^  Hubert.    O  tny  gentk 
Hubert^ 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul,  counts  thee  her  creditor. 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  aay,-^ 
But  i  wilt  nt  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  1  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 
-   Hub.  I  am  mudi  boundeti  to  your  majesty. 

^  Bell,,  hookf^and  csasdle — ]  hi  as  account  of  the  RomaH 
curse  given  by  I>r.  Grey,  it  appears  that  three  candles  were  ex* 
tiAgunltedt  one  by  one,  in  du&rent  parts  of  the  execcation. 
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J^*  John»  Good  friend^  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say 
fio  yet : 
But  thou  shalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  «o  bIw$j 
Yet  it  shall  come^  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  s^y,— But  let  it  go  t 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day. 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  and  too  full  of  gawds,* 
To  give  me  audience : — If  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  churcl>-yard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick ; 
(Which,  else,  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins^ 
Making  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes. 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes ;) 
Or  if  that  thou  could'st  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  without  thiue  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone,^ 
Without  eyes,  earg,  and  harmful  sound  erf"  words ; 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts : 
But  ah,  I  will  not : — Yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  mc  undertake. 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act. 
By  heaven,  Fd  do't. 

K.  John.  Do  not  I  know,  thou  would'st  ? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy :  I'll  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 


Jull  of  gawds,]  Gatvds  are  any  stiowy  ornaments* 
tising  conceit  alone^l  Conceit  here,  as  in  mapy  othei; 


places,  signifies  conception^  thought. 
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And,  wheresoever  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread^ 
He  lies  before  me :  Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub.  And  I  will  keep  him  80> 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord  ? 

K.  John.  A  grave. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  be  merry  now :  Hubert,  I  love  thee  ? 
Well,  ril  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 

Remember.^ Madam,  fare  you  well : 

rU  send  those  powers  o*er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin  t 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty.— -On  toward  Calais,  ho ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulph,  and 

Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood> 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail* 
Is  scattered  and  disjoined  from  fellowship. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet '  go 
well. 

'  Rememberf']  This  is  one  of  the  scenes  to  which  may  be  pro- 
mised a  lasting  commendation.  Art  could  add  little  to  its  per* 
fection ;  no  change  in  dramatick  taste  can  injure  it;  and  tuDO 
itself  can  subtract  nothing  from  its  beauties. 

*  of  cGoncted  sail-^'}  Orerpowered,  baffled,  destroyed. 
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K.  Phu  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  ron 
so  ill  ? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?  Is  not  Anglers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta*en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposM, 
Such  temperate  ordc^r  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example :  Who  hath  read,  or  heard. 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this 
praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame* 

Enter  Constance, 

Look,  who  comes  here !  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will. 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath  : — 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lo,    now!    now   see   the  issue   of  your 
peace ! 

K.  Phi.  Patience,    good   lady !   comfort,  gentle 
Constance ! 

Const.  No,  I  defy^  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death : — O  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night. 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vanity  brows ; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 

'  jVo,  /  defy,  Sfc."]  To  defy  anciently  signified  to  refuse. 
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And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself  t 

Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smiFst, 

And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !  Misery's  love/ 

O^  come  to  me  I 

K.  Phi.  O  fair  affliction^  peace. 

Const.  No^   no,   I   will   not,   having  breadi  td 
cry:— 
O,  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth ! 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world ; 
And  fouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy. 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation.* 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so ; 
I  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance ;  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost : 
I  am  not  mad ; — I  would  to  heaven,  I  were ! 
For  then,  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  grief. 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver  d  of  these  woes. 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  ipad,  I  should  forget  my  son ; 
Or  madly  think,  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he  : 
I  am  not  mad ;  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plaguy  of  each  calamity. 

K^  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses  :^  O,  what  love  I 
note 

• 

^  Miseries  Ipve,  ^c.]  Thou,  death,  who  art  courted  by  Misery 
to  coine  to  his  relief,  O  come  to  me. 

^ modern  invocation.']  i.  e.  trite,  common. 

*  Bind  up  those  tresses ;]  It  was  necessary  that  Constance 
should  he  interrupted)  becnu^c  a  paaeioii  so  violeotoaiMiot  b»  borne 
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In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  I 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen^ 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true^  inseparable,  faithful  loves^ 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 
Const.  To  England^  if  you  will. 
K.  Phi.  Bind  up  your  hair9* 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will;  And  wherefore  will  I 
doit? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds ;  and  cried  aloud^ 
O  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  souj 
As  they  hare  given  these  hairs  their  liberty! 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds. 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner.        ■> 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Tliat  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire,^ 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom.® 
But  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost ; 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague^s  fit ; 
And  so  he'll  die ;  and,  rising  so  again. 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 
Const •  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

long.  I  wish  the  following  speeches  had  been  equally  happv; 
but  they  only  senre  to  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  roaintabi  the 
paihetick  long.    Johnson. 

'  >»■■      hut  yesterday  suspire,]  i.  c.  breathe^ 

u  f^s^wtm  creature  born^'l  Graciws^  L  e*  grac^fkL 
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K*  Phu  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your 

child. 
Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent 
child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me  ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form ; 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort^  than  you  do.— 
J  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

\Tearing  off  her  head-^ress. 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
O  lord !  my  boy,  ©ly  Arthur,  my  fair  son ! 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world ! 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows*  cure!    [Exit. 
K.  Phi.  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I'll  follow  hen 

[Exit. 
Lew.  There's  nothing  in  this  world,  can  make 
me  joy:* 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
-Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world*$' 

taste. 
That  it  yields  naught,  but  shame,  and  bitterness. 

Pand.  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease. 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest ;  evils,  that  take  leave, 

•     ■'     hctd  you  such  a  loss  as  /, 
/  could  give  better  comfort — ]  This  is  a  sentiment  which  great 
sorrow  always  dictates.     Whoever  cannot  help  himself  casts  his 
eyes  on  others  for  assistance,  and  often  mistakes  their  mability 
for  coldness.    Johnson. 

'  There^s  nothing  in  this^  Sec."]  The  young  prince  feels  his  defeat 
with  more  sensibility  than  his  father.  Shame  operates  most 
strongly  in  the  earher  years;  and  when  can  diserace  be  less 
welcome  than  when  a  man  is  going  to  bis  bride  I   Johnson. 
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On  tfieir  departure  most  of  all  show  evil : 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

Lew.  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Pand.  If  you  have  won  it,  certainly,  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good^ 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
*Tis   strange  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath 

lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won : 
Are  not  you  grievM,  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner  ? 

Lew.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is   all   as  youthful    as  your 
blood. 
Now  hear  me  speak,  with  a  prophetick  spirit ; 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub. 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne ;  and,  therefore,  mark. 
John  hath  seizM  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be. 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins. 
The  misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour. 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest : 
A  scepter,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gained : 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place. 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That   John  may  stand,   then  Arthur  needs   must 

fall; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lew.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 
fall;    ^ 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch   your 
wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green  are  you,  and  fresh  in  this  old 
.  world  I 
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John  lays  you  plots ;  the  times  conspire  with  you't' 
For  he,  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  bloody 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  born,  shall  cool  the  hearta 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth. 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it ; 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper  d  day. 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event. 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs. 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lezv.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur^s 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.  O,  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  ap- 
proach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  wrath. 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  hurly  all  on  foot ; 
And,  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you. 
Than  I  have  nam'd ! — ^The  bastard  FaulcOnbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  chiirch. 
Offending  charity :  If  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or,  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about. 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.     O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  king :  'Tis  wonderful. 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent : 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  offence. 
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For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions:  Let 
us  go; 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.     [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 
SCENE  I.  Northampton.*  A  Room  in  the  Castle^ 

Enter  Hubert  aiid  Two  Attendants. 

Hub.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thou 
stand 
Within  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth : 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me. 
Fast  to  the  chair :  be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 
1  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the 

deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples !  Fear  not  you :   look 
to't. —  [Exeunt  Attendants* 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

*  Northampton.']  The  fact  is,  that  Arthur  was  first  confined  at 
Falaise,  and  afterwards  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  where  he  wai 
put  to  death. — Our  author  has  deviated,  in  tliis  particijdar,  from 
the  history,  and  brought  king  John's  nephew  to  England;  but 
there  is  no  circumstance,  either  in  the  original  play,  or  in  this 
of  Shakspeaire,  to  point  out  the  particular  castle  in  which  he  ll 
supposed  to  be  confined.  The  castle  of  Northampton  has  been 
mentioned,  in  some  modern  editions,  as  the  place,  merely 
because,  in  the  first  Act,  King  John  seems  to  have  been  in  that 
town.    In  the''old  copy  there  is  no  where  any  notice  of  place. 
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Arth.  As  little  prince  (liaving  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be.-— You  are  sad^ 

Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier* 

Arth.  Mercy  on  me  I 

Methinks,  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet,  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  nieht. 
Only  for  wantonness.    By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him : 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 
No,  indeed,  is't  not ;  And  I  would  to  heaven, 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch.     [Asidei 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to-, 
day: 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  His  words  do  take  possession  of  my  bo-* 
som. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [^Shomng  a  paper.!  How 
now,  foolish  rheum !  [^Aside* 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door ! 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears ^ 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ  ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect: 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  burn  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.,  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  wiUL 
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Arth.  Have  you  the  heart?  When  your  head 
did  but  ake^ 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour. 
Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time ; 
Saying,  What  lack  you  ?  and.  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still. 
And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you ; 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think,  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it,  cunning ;  Do^  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleas'd  tiiat  you  must  use  me  ill. 
Why,  then  you  must. — ^Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah,  none,   but  in  this   iron  age,  would 
doitl 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears^ 
And  quench  his  fiery  indignation, 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye* 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  pe. 
And  told  me,  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  behev'd  no  tongue,  but  Huberffs; 

Hiib.  Coxoe  forth.  [StampA 
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He-enter  Attendants^  with  Cords^  Irons,  &c. 

Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Jrth.  Oy  save  me,  Hubert,  sav^  me!  my  eyed 
Are  out, 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  imn,  I  say,  und  bind  him  here. 

Artk.  Alad,   what  need  you  be   to  boist'fous- 
rbugh  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  1  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven*s  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert !  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb ; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  winee,  nor  i^ak  a  w6rd, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly : 
Tlirust  but  these  men  away,  and  1*11  forgive  yoU5 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within ;  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  [^Eseunt  Attendant^# 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stern  look,  but  a  gentle  heart  :— 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy^  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyeis, 

Arth.  O  heaven !— -that  there  were  but  a  mote  iti 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  bmsf  rous  there^ 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
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Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyei* : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert ! 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue,  , 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes ;  O,  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you  1 
Lo,  by  toy  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,   in  good  sooth ;    the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd 
In  undeserved  extremes  :  See  else  yourself ; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out^ 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  op  his  head. 

tlub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy* 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush. 
Arid  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert: 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dc^  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on.^ 
All  things,  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extends. 
Creatures  of  note,  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub,  Well,  see  to  Uve ;    I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
F<*  all  the  treasure  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  ir6ri  to  burn  them  out. 

Arth.  O,   now  you  look  like  Hubert!    all  tliis 
while 
You  were  disguised, 

Hub.  Peace :  no  more.     Adieu ; 

'  ■   .  ■    tarre  him  on^  i.  t.  stimulate^  set  him  on.    Supposed  to 
)iie  derived  frooa  r«f«r>,  eicdto. 

VOL.  IV.  S 
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Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  t 
I'll  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure. 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world. 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

jirth.  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Huberts 

Hub.  Silence;  no  more:  Go  closely  in  with  me/'' 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exeunt^ 


SCENE  II.  - 

The  same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salis-t 
BURY,  and  other  Lords.  The  King  takes  his' 
State.  r    . 

K.  John.  Here  once  again  we   sit,    once  again 
crown'd, 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerfiil  eyes. 

Pern.  This  once  again,    but  that  your  highness 
pleas'd, 
Was  once  superfluous :  you  were  crown'd  before. 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck*d  off ; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne*er  stained  with  revolt ; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal.  Therefore,     to   be   possessed    with    double 
pomp. 
To  guard*  a  title  that  was  rich  before. 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfiime  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  me  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 

'    ^ Go  closely  in  toith  me."]  i.  e.  secretly,  ptiyately. 

*  Tb^guard — ^  ue^tojringe^  or  lace. 
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'Po  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  donfe, . 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

#&/.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It, makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration  ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected. 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Petn.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  thail 
well. 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousneSs  :* 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault. 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patch'd. 

Sal.  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new-crown*d. 
We  breath'd  our  counsel :    but  it  pleas'd  your  high- 
ness 
To  overbear  it ;  and  we  are  all-  well  pleas'd ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would, 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  yo|ir  highness  will. 

K.  John.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  have  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ;  ■ 
And  more,  more  strong,  (when  lesser  is  my  fear,) 
I  shall  indue  you  with :  Mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd,  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive,  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

^  They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousnets :]  i.  e*  not  by 
their  avarice,  but  in  9n  eager  emulation,  m  intense  desire  of 
excelling. 
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Pern.  Then  I^   (as  one  that  am  the  tongue  qi 
these. 
To  sound  the  purposes^  of  all  their  hes^rts,) 
Both  for  myself  and  them^,  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  best  studies,)  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraii^t 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument,r-* 
If,  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  ho^d^ 
Why  then  your  fears,  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ?  * 
Hiat  the  timers  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit, 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask> 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal,  he  have  his  liberty* 

K.  John.  Let  it  be  so ;  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 

To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 
Pern.  ITiis  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed  ; 
He  show'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine : 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  in  his  eye ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 

^  To  sound  the  purposes''^']  Tiy  declare^  to,  pidflish  the  desir^. 
of  all  those. 

^  "-^-^  good  exercuef}  In  the.  middle  ^es^  the  whole  educ»-» 
tioft  of  princes  and  nohle  youths  consisted  in  martial  exercises^&c* 
These  could  not  be  easily  had  in  a  prison,  where  mental  improve- 
ments might  have  been  afforded  as  well  as  any  where  else ;  but 
this  sort  of  education  never  entered  into  the  (Jboughts.  of  our 
active,  warlike,  but  illiterate  nobility.    Pjbrcy.. 
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Does  show  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast ; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe,  *tis  done, 
What  we  so  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

SaL  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience. 
Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set : 
His  passion  is  so  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern.  And,    when  it  breaks,    I  fear,   will  issue 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We    cannot    hold    mortality's    strong' 
hand : — 
Good  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceas'd  to-night. 

SaL  Indeed,  we  fear'd,  his  sickness  was  past  cure* 

Pern.  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was. 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick  : 
This  must  be  answer'd,  either  here,  or  hence. 

K*  Jehn,.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  oa' 
me? 
Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

SaL  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and  'tis  shame. 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it : 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game !  and  so  farewell. 

Pern.  Stay  yet,  lord  Salisbury ;  I'll  go  with  the^ . 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child,  ^  ^;^'i* 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave*  .7 

That  blood,  which  owM  the  breath  of  all  this  isle,    ; 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold ;  Bad  world  tlie  while !  • 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne :  this  will  break  out    ^<J 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt.  ^ 

[Ea^eunt  Loff&. 

K.  John*  They  burn  in  indignation ;  I  repent ; 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  hf  others'  death.- 
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-  .  ■         ■  •    ' 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast ;  Where  is  that  blood. 

That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 

So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm  : 

Pour  down  thy  weather: — How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a 
power, 
For  any  foreign  preparation,   . 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land ! 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learn'd  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come,  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K*  John.  O,    where  hath  our  intelligence  been 
drunk  ? 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?  Where  is  my  mother's  care  ? 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stoppM  with  dust ;  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother :  And,  as  I  hear,  my  lord. 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  'days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold   thy    speed,    dreadful  occa- 
sion ! 
O,  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers ! — What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France!^-— 
Under    whose    conduct     came  ;  those    powers    of 

France, 
That  thou  for  truth  giv*st  out,  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

•  Hotu  wfldly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France  f]  i.  e.  how  ill  my 
affiursgo  in  France  i*-The  verb,  to  tvo/!^,  is  used  witb  great  license 
by  old  writers. 
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Enter  the  Bastard  and  Peter  of  Pomtret. 

..  K.J^ohn.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

Witl^  these  ill  tidings.— Now,  what  says  the  world'. 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But,  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst,    ' 
Then  let  the  woret,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

-fir.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin ;  for  I  was  amaz'd^ 
Under  the  tide :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood ;  and  can  give  audience  ' 

To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied  ; 
PxJssess'd  with  rumours,  hill  of  idle  dreams  t 
Not  knowing  what  tliey  fear,  but  full  of  fear : 
And  here's  a  prophet,*  that  I  brought  witU  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels  ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymesi' 
That,  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown.. 
.  K.John.   Thou  idle  dreamer,    wherefore   didst 
thou  so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him ;  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says. 


/ tua^  amazed — "]  i.e.  stunned^  confounded. 


*  Ajid  here*s  a  prophety']  This  man  was  a  hennit  in  great  re- 
pute with  the  common  people.  Notwithstanding  the  event  is  said 
to  have  fallen  out  as  he  had  prophesied,  the  poor  fellow  was  inhu- 
manly dragged  at  horses'  tails  through  the  streets  of  Warham, 
and,  together  with  his  son,  who  appears  to  have  been  even  more 
inniocent  thao  his  father,  hanged  afterwards  up<m  a  gibbet.  >  Se« 
Holinshed's  Chronicle^  under  the  year  1213» 
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I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hanged : 

Deliver  him  to  safety/  and  return. 

For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin, 

lEa^it  Hubert,  with  Peter, 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arrived  ? 

Basf.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are 
fiiUofit: 
Besides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury^ 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire,) 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kilVd  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John.  Gentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies : 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again ; 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bast.  I  will  seek  them  out 

K.John.  Nay,  but  make  haste;  the  better  foot  ^ 
before. 
O,  let  meiiave  no  subject  enemies* 
When  adverse  foreigners  affiright  my  towns  . 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion! — 
Be  Mercury,  set  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 
And  fly,  like  thought,  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed, 

IE  Jit. 

K.  John.    Spoke  like  a  spriteful  noble  gentle- 
man.— 
Go  after  him  ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers-; 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  \\e^. 

'^^  :;  "  [Exit. 

K^Jahn.  My  mother  dead! 
h  P^liofr  hm.ta  wfety^  That  189  Give.  Mm  into,  safei  custod^t 

m 
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Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hub*  My  lord^  they  say^  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night:* 
Vom  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
Tte  other  fpur,  in  wond'rous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

HuIk  Old  men^  and  beMamsV 

in  the  streets 
Da  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously : 
Youiig  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  hesfds. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear ; 
And  he,  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer^is  wrist  ;* 
Whilst  he,  that  hears,  makes  fearfiil  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  cyc$; 
\  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus,  ' 

The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor  s  news  i 
Who,  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet,)* 


^  Jite  moons  "were  seen  to-night :  &c.]  Thi?  incident  is  meQ< 

donedby  few  of  our  historians.  I  have  met  with  it  no  wherqbut. 
in  Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Poiydore  Virgil,  with  a  small  al» 
teration.  These  kind  of  appearances  were  more  common  aboulL 
that  time  than  either  before  or  since.    Gkey. 

*  ■■         slippers f  (vohich  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  Jeet^J^  Dr.  Johqsonsayv 
**  I  know  not  how  the  commentators  understand  this  important 
passage,  which,  in  Dr.  Warburton's  edition,  is  marked  as  emi-^ 
nently  beautiful,  and,  on  the  whole,  not  without  justice.  -  But 
Shakspeare  s(:ems  to  have  confounded  the  man's  shoes  witii  hi& 
gloves.     He  that  is  frighted  or  hurried  may  put  his  hand  into  the 
wrong  glove,  but  either  shoe  will  equally  admit  either  foot.  The. 
Author  seems  to  be  disturbed  by  the  disorder  which  he  describes." 
But  Dr.  Johnson  forgets  that  ancient  slippers  .might  possibly  be 
very  different  from  modern  ones,  and  the  commentators  nay»- 
produced  many  passages  to  prove  the«hoe^  boot,  &c.  were  ti^ 
md  left  legged. 
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Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embatteled  and  ranked  in  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwashed  artificer 
Cuts  oflF  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with 
these  fears  ? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thy  hand  hath  murder'd  him  :  I  had  mighty  cause 
To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub.  Hadnon^,  my  lord!  why,  did  you  not  pro- 
voke me  ? 
r   K.  John*  It  is  the  curse  of  kings/  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life : 
And,  on  the  winking  of  authority. 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frown* 
More  upon  humour  tham  advis'd  respect.^ 

Hub.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

jBl.  John.  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation ! 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  deeds  ill  done !  Hadest  not  thou  been  l^, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,*  and  sign'd,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame. 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhoiT'd  aspect. 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy,  * 

Apt,  liable,  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 

^  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  &c.]  This  plainly  hints  at  Dai^ison^s 
case,  in  the  affair  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
-  '  ■    '     advised  respect.]  i.  e.  deliberate  consideration* 
«  Qwo/ecf,]  ire.  observed,  distinguishedr  *• 
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Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 

Hub.  My  lord, 

K.John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,®  or 

made  a  pause. 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  turn'd  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words ; 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break 

off. 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in 

me: 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin ; 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And,  consequently,  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed,    which  both  our  tongues   held  vile  ta 

name.— 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd. 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers  i 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  stnd  breathy 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience,  and  my  cousin's  death. 
Hub.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 

^  Hadst  thou  hut  shook  thyhead^  &c.]  There  are  many  touches 
of  nature  in  thte  conference  of  John  with  Hubert.  A  man  en- 
gaged in  wickedness  would  keep  the  profit  to  himself,  and  trans- 
fer the  guilt  to  his  accomplice.  These  reproaches,  vented 
against  Hubert,  are  not  the  words  of  art  or  pohcy,  but  the  erup- 
tions of  a  mind  swelling  with  a  consciousness  of  a  crime,  ancl  ^ 
desirous  of  discharging  its  misery  on  another. 

This  account  of  the  timidity  of  guilt  is  drawn  ah  ipsis  recessi' 
hts  mentis^  from  the  intimate  knowledge  of  mankind,  particu- 
larly that  line  in  which  he  says,  that  to  have  hid  him  tell  his  tale . . 
in  express  words,  would  have  struck  him  dumb  ;  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  bad  men  use  all  the  arts  of  fallacy  upon  them- 
selves, palliate  their  actions  to  their  own  minds  by  gentle  terms,, 
and  hide  themselves  from  their  own  detection  in  an^iguities  and 
subterfuges. 
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ni  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you* 

Young  Arthur  is  alive :  This  hand  of  mine 

Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  ihnocent  hand. 

Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 

Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 

The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murd'rous  thought,* 

And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form  ; 

Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 

Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 

Tiian  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  f    O,   haste  thee  to 
the  peers. 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage,    ' 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thoii  art. 
O,  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords  with  all  expedient  haste  : 
I  c6njur^  thee  but  slowly ;  run  more  fast.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  mme.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Arthur,  on  the  Walk. 

Jtrfh.  The  wall  is  high;    and  yet  will  I  leap 
down : — 
Crood  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not  !— 

*'  The  dreadful  motion  ^a  murd'rous  thought^  Nothing  can  be 
fiber  than  what  Hubert  here  says  in  his  own  vindication  ;  for  we 
find,  from  a  preceding  scene,  the  motion  of  a  murderous  thought 
had  entered  into  him;,  and  that  very  deeply ;  and  it  was  with  mp- 
cni^  that  the  tears,  ^e  entreaties,  and  the  innocence  of  Arthur 
haddirerted  and' suppressed  it.    Waubvrton. 
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TTiere's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised  me  quite* 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I'll  venture  it. 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs^ 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
.  As  good  to  die,  and  go,  as  die,  and  stay. 

O  me !  my  uncle^s  spirit  is  in  these  stones  :^-r« 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones! 

[Dies. 

Enter  Pembroke,  Sausbury,  and  Bigot. 

Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  saint  Edmund's* 
Bury; 
It  is  our  safetyj  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Pern.  Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal? 

Sal.  The  count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France ; 
Whose  private  with  me,*  of  the  Dauphin*s  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then* 

SaL  Or,  rather  then  set  forward :  for  'twill  be 
Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  Oi^ce  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd* 
lords ! 
The  king,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sal.  The  king  hath  dispossess'd  himself  of  us ;. 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestained  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks  i 
Return,  and  tell  him  so ;  we  know  the  worst. , 

•  Whose  private^  &c.]  i.  e.  whose  private  account  of  the  Dau« 
pllhi*«:.aS^ctioii  taour  causa  iamuch  more  ample  than  die  letters*. 
^  ■    '    distempered '^l  Le.  ruffled^  out  of  humoiir.       .    , 
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Bast.  Whatever  you  think,  good  words,  I  think, 
were  best. 

Sal.   Our  griefs,    and  not  our  manners,   reason 
.   now.* 

Bast.  But  there  is  Httle  reason  in  your  grief ; 
Therefore,  'twere  reason,  you  had  manners  now. 

I^em.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast.  ^Tis  true ;  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  is  the  prison  :  What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

[^Seeing  Arthur. 

Pe7n.    O   death,    made  proud  with    pure    aad 
princely  beauty ! 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done^. 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or^  when  he  doomed  this  beauty  to  a  grave^ 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you?    Have  youa. 
beheld. 
Or  have  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see. 
That  you  do  see  ?  could  thought,  without  this  object. 
Form  such  another  }  This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms  :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savag'ry,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage. 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  this : 
And  this,  so  sole,  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity. 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  time ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 


^ reason  notv.]  To  rcasanp  in  Shakspeare^  it  not  uq  often 

to  argue,  a^  to  Udk. 
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Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ;  ^ 

The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand,  T 

If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

SaL  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ?— 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue : 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
The  practice,  and  the  purpose  of  the  king  :— 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life, 
And  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow ; 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world/ 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness. 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pern.  Big.    Our  souls   religiously  confirm  thy 
words. 

Enter  Hubert. 

Hub.  Lords,  1  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you : 
Arthur  doth  live ;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.  O,  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death  :— 
Avaunt,  thou-  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  1 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sai.  Must  I  rob  the  law  ? 

[^Drawing  his  sword.^ 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir ;  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Hub.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury,  stand  back,  t 
say; 
By  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword's  as  sharp  as  yours : 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself. 


a  holy  voto; 


Never  to- taste  the  pleasures,  of  the  'voorld^    This  is  a  copy  of 
tie  .VOWS- made  in  the  a^es  of  superstition  ^d  chivalry^v 
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Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence  ;* 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out.  dunghill!  dar'st  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sai.  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prore  me  sd ; 

Yet,  I  am  none  :^  Whose  tongue  soever  speaks  false^ 
Not  truly  speaks ;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

Sal.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulcbnbridgcf. 

Bast.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the«  devil,  Salisbu^: 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot. 
Or  «teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
ril  strike  thee  dead.     Put  up  thy  sword  betime ; 
Or  I'll  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron. 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.    What  wilt  thou  do,    renowned  Faulcon- 
bridge  ? 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer  ? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kiird  thU  princct 

Hub.  *Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honoured  him,  I  lov*d  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes^ 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum  ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse^  and  innocency. 


true  dtfenee;']  Honest  defence  \  defeoee  ist9g€iod\ 
•  Do  not  prove  me  so  ; 
Yet,  /  am  none:'\  Do  not  make  me  a  murderer,  by  compel* 
ling  me  to  kill  you ;  I  am  hitherto  not  a  murderer. 

^£il^  niters  o/'remors^'—- ]   Retncfse  here^  as  almost  everp 
where  in  tlMe  ^i«y«,  and  the  contempor&fy  booifei^,  ^gftfifi^ei  jw^. 
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Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor  r 

llie  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house ; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

\Exeunt  Lords. 

Bast,  flere's  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  deed  of  death. 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha !  I'll  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — nay,  nothing  is  so  black ; 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifer : 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child* 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair,  f 

And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee ;  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on ;   or  would's^  thou  drown 

thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  Water  in  a  spoon,  ^ 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up.'    ■ 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breatli 
Which  was  embourfded  in  this  beauteous  clay. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me ! 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms— 

I  am  amazM,^  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 

^    ^I am iimaz'dy]  i. e.  coi\fQunded. 

VOL.  IV^  T 
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Among  tlie  thornv  and  dangers  of  this  world  .-^ 

How  eajsy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up  I 

From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royaky. 

The  life^  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm  . 

Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 

To  tug  and  scamble,^  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 

The  unowed  interest^  of  proud-swelling  stat£f. 

Now,  for  the  bare-pick*d  bone  of  majesty. 

Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 

And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace :  , 

Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home^ 

Meet  m  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 

(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast^) 

The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp.^ 

Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 

Hold  out  this  tempest.     Bear  away  that  child. 

And  follow  me  with  speed ;  I'll  to  the  king : 

A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 

And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeunt* 


ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Panbuxph  with  the  Crown^  ani 

Attendants. 

K.  John.  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

'  To  tug  and  scamble,]  ScamUe  and  scramlth  hare  t^  sanie 
meaning. 

'  ThevmiQiwtA,  inkrest  — ]  i«  e.  the  intfrest  which  has  no:  pro- 
per owner  to  claini.it. 

*  The  imminent  decay  o^wrested  pomp.]  i.  e.  ^eatnets  obtained 
hy  science  i  or  rather,  greatness  wrested  frsm  its  posseisgr. 
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Pand  Take  again 

[Giving  John  the  Crown. 
From  this  my  hand^  as  holding  of  the  pope> 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K.  John*  >Jow  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet  thfe 
French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance^  and  the  love  of  doul. 
To  stranger  bloody  to  fofreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper^d  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  hot ;  for  the  present  time's  so  sick. 
That  preseiit  ifnedicine  must  be  ministered, 
Gr  overthrow  incurable  eiisaes. 

Pand.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up, 
Upon  yout  stubbot-n  usage  of  the  pope : 
But,  since  yotr  are  a  gentle  convertite,^    . 
My  toiigtxc*  shill  hush  again  this  storm  of  War, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension*day,  remember  well. 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

K.  John.  Is  this  Ascensioti^day  ?    Did  not   the 
prophet 
jSay,  that,  before  Asc^nsion-^day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  sboufd  give  off?  Even  so  I  have : 
I  did  suppose,  it  should:  be  6n  cohstraiht ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  biit  voluntary. 

a  gentle  coiavertlte,]  A  convertite  fe'  tf  cdtiveri* 
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Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  hold^ 
out, 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  host^  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  vDur  enemy ; 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  return  to  me  again. 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
streets ; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damned  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta'cn  away. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me^   he  did 
live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop  ?  why  look  you  sad  ? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  have  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  sad  distrust. 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye-: 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  the  threat'ner,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  \i^ur. 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  j^lA : 
Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidenee. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there?  and  make  him  tremble  there ^ 
O,  let  it  not  be  said ! — Forage,  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors ; 
And  grapple  with  \\Vp^f  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 
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K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with 
me^ 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him  ; 
And  he  hath  promised  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  O  inglorious  league ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise^ 
Insinuation^  parley,  and  base  truce. 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  wanton  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  ?  Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance,  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence* 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  present 
■  time. 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;    yet,    I 
know. 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe,     [E^cmnt. 

SCENE  IL 

A  Plain,  near  St,  Edmund's-Bury. 

Enter^    in  arms^  Lewjs,   Salisbury,    Melun, 
Pembroke,  Bigot,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out. 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance : 
Return  me  precedent*  to  these  lords  again ; 
That^  having  our  fair  order  written  down, 

4  — —  the  precedent,  i^c]  i.  e^  the  rough  draught  of  the  ori* 
jpiidl  trea^  between  the  Da^hia  and  th^  English  lords. 
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Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes. 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament^ 
And  keep  our  &iths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  unurg'd  faith. 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  oontemn*d  revolt. 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound. 
By  making  many :  O,  it  grieves  my  soul. 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;  O,  and  there. 
Where  honourable  resfcue,  and  defence. 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury : 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physick  of  our  ri^ht. 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wrong.— 
And  is't  not  pity,  O  my  grieved  friends  t 
That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  i«le. 
Were  laom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  thi^*  5 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bospm,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks,*  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 
Upon  the  sppt  of  this  enforced  cause,)  ^ 
To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 
And  follow  unacquainted  coIqujps  here  ? 
What,  here? — 0  nation,  thM  thou  could*&t  remove  I 
That  Neptune's  arms,'  who  blippeth  thee  about,* 
Woul^  bpar  tj^e,  frqfli  tjhjf  kuQiw}edge  of  thyself. 
Arid  grapple  .the^^  W^^  B^S^R  4^9^^  J 
Where  Uiese.  tavo  C|iristiftn,  ;^riBi^9  ii^jgllt  C9mbin^- 

'"    •      "    ■  .  .     .      '  •     .  ■     '  .      .'■     ' 

*  — —  the  ^ot  of  this  enforced  caxue^)']  Spot  probably  means, 
$Mn  !9f  dugrace. 
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Hie  blood  c^  malice  in  a  vein  of  league^ 
And  not  t^>-spend  it  so  unneighbourly ! 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this ; 
And  great  affections^  wrestling  in  thy  bosom^ 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O,  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Between. compulsion  and  a  brave  respect!' 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks : 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady*8  tears. 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation ; 
But  this  efhision  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Stardes  itiine  eyes,  and  makes  me  m6tt  ama^'^d 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figur'd  quite  o^er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  !&ilisbury. 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  stofm ; 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes. 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enrae*d ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  rca«^s. 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirths  of  gos«ipiiig. 
Come,   come;    for  thoU  shalt  thrUst  thy  haitd  as 

deep 
Into  the  purde  of  ridi  prosperity. 
As  Lewis  himself  :*— so,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 
That  knit  your  sinewfr  to  the  strong^  of  mine« 

l^nter  Pandtjlph,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
Look,  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace, 

■ 

^  Behiseen  oonipulsion  and  a  kranx  re^ctf]  Tliis  tmnpvhion 
was  the  neceassity  of  a  refonaatioii  in  the  state ;  which,  aeqord- 
ing  to  Salisbury's  opinion,  (who,  in  his  speech  precedingy  calk 
it  an  enforced  ca7ise\J  could  only  be  procured  by  foreign  arnaisi 
and  Xhebraoe  re^ct  was  the  love  of  his  cotifitry. 
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To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven ;         ' 
And  on  our  actions  siet  the  name  of  rights 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand.  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France! 

The  next  is  this,— -king  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rx)me ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  churchy 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome : 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up. 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wild  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand. 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  further  harmful  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace   shall  pardon  me,    I  will  not 
back; 
I  am  too  high-born  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man,  and  instrument. 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  chastised  kingdom  and  myself. 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 
Arid  now  *tis  fyc  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right. 
Acquainted  mfe  with  interest  to  this  land,   . 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  heart ; 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  ? 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed. 
After  ypun^- Arthur,  qlaim  this  land  for  mine ; 
And,  now  it  ii  half-conquer'd,  must  I  back. 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Rome? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?  What  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 
What  men  provided>  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  ?  is*t  not  I, 
TTiat  undergo  this  charge .?,  whp  d^e  but  I, . 
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And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable^ 
Sweat  in  this  business^  and  maintain  this  war  9 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 
Vive  le  roy!  as  I  have  banked  their  towns?® 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game^ 
'to  win  this  easy  match  play*d  for  a  crown  ? 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample'  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war,^ 
And  cuird  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
t^o  outlook  ^  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.—* 

\Trumpet  sounds^ 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us  ? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience ;  I  am  sent  to  speak  : 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer,  l  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pan.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties ; 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath*d, 

*  -  >  0$  I  have  bank'd  their  towns?]  i.e.  sailed  along  the 
iNinks  of  the  river. 

9  "  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war f"]  i.  e.  assembled  it,  drew 
it  out  into  the  field. 

'  ■  outlook  — ]  L  e.  face  down,  bear  down  by  a  show  of 
piagnaninu^y. 
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The  youth  says  well : — Now  hear  our  English  king; 

For  mu8  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 

He  is  prepared ;  and  reason  too^  he  should : 

This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 

This  haraess'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel. 

This  unfaair'd  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops. 

The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  pr^Mur'd 

To  whip  thLa  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 

from  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 

That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your 

door. 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  tak^  the  hatch  ;^ 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  in  concealed  wells  ;^ 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  locked  up  in  diests  and  trunks; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill,  and  shake. 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow,* 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman ; — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  ? 
No ;  Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o*er  his  aiery  towers,^ 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.-*-> 
And  VQU  d^nerate,  you  ingrate  revolts,  r 

You  bloody  xSTeroes,  rmping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  ]£nglandi  blush  for  shame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale^visag'd  maids. 
Like  Amazons,  qome  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  change, 

*  —  take  the  hatch ;]  To  iaJce  the  hatchy  id  to  leap  the  hatch. 
To  taJce  a  hedge  or  a  ditch  is  the  hunter's  phrase. 

3  ...^  in  concealed  xvelUf"}  Concealed  toeils  ars  wells  in  con- 
cealed or  obscure  situations ;  viz.  in  places  securedjr^m  pubUe  wo- 
tke. 

^ of  your  nation* s  crow?,]  i.  c.  at  the  crowing  of  a  cock ; 

gaUu^  meaning  both  a  cock  and  a  Frenclunan. 

>  ■   ■     his  aiery  towers^']  An  aieri/  is  the  nest  of  an  eagle. 
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Their  neelds  to  lances,^  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

L&w.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in 
peace; 
We  grant,  thou  canst  outscold  us :  .fare  ^hee  well ; 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand*  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bifst.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither  :— 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  nere. 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums  being  beaten,  will  cry 
out; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten :  Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd. 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine ; 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin^s  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thjunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  us*d  rather  for  sport  th^n  need,) 
Is  warlike  John;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  up6n  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  dangei* 
out. 

Bast.  And  thou  shah  find  it,  Dauphim  do  not 
doubt.  lExeunt. 

*  Their  Beel4^  t^  l^nces^}  k  e*  needlei. 
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SCENE  III. 

The  same.    A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.    Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 

jr.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O,  tell  vae^ 

Hubert. 
Huh^  Bkdly,  I  fear :  How  fares  your  msyesty  ? 
K.John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so* 

long, 
Lies  heavy  on  mej  O,  my  heart  is  sick! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulcon- 
bridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field ; 
And  send  him  word  by  me,  which  way  you  go, 

K.John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead/    to   th^. 
abbey  there. 

Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply^ 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here,  "*  * 

Are  wrecked  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands. 
This  news  was  brought  to  Hichard*  but  even  now : 
The  French  fight  coldly  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  An  me !  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news.— — — 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead :  to  my  litter  straight ; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  iaint.  [Exeunt^ 

SfMnstead)!]  i.e.  SvoineAead. 

Bichard  — ^]  Sir  Richard  Fatdconbriche  g'^-^and  yet  th* 
Kipg,  a  Iittte  before^  (Act  IIL  sc  ii.)  calls  him  by  his  origind 
iifRPKt  of  Phil^    Stsevens* 


v  •." 
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The  same.    Another  part  of  the  same. 

Enter  Salisbury^  Pembroke^  Bigot>  and  Others. 

^^al.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  friends. 
Pern.  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French ; 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

SaL  That  misbegotten  devil,  Faulconbfidge, 
Jn  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern.  They  say,  king  John,  sore  sick,  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enter  Melun  wounded^  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

SaL  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pe7n.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death* 

Mel.  Fly,  neble  English,  you  are  bought  and 
sold; 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  &11  before  his  feet ; 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day. 
He  mean»^  to  recompense  the  pains  you  teke. 
By  cutting  off  your  heads :  l%us  hath  he  sworn. 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me. 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund^s-Bury ; 
£ven  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  possible  ?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  vfew> 

^  He  means  — 1  The  Frenchmen,  L  e.  Lewis,  n^eahs,  9c^ 
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Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life  i 

Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 

Resolveth  from  his  figure  *gainst  the  fire  ?' 

What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive^ 

Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 

Why  should  I  then,  be  false ;  since  it  is  true 

That  I  mtli^t  di6  heire,  and  livei  hericfc  by  truth  ? 

I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day. 

He  IS  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 

Behold  another  day  bre^k  in  the  east : 

But    even    this   night, — whose    black    contagious, 

breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, — 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire  i 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery,^ 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  assti^t^nce  wm  the  day. 
Conantend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king.; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  tespect  besides, 
Folrtharl  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman,-*-* 
A!ivakei  my  conscience  to  confesir  aU  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  aha  mmour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoiights 
In  peace;  i^  part  this^  body  and  iny  soul 
With  confempktkm  and  devout  diesires, 

Sai'  W^  do'  believe  thee,-— And  beshrew  my  sou! 
Bufe  i  dor  b#e  t^e  fin^uV  and  the  form 


evert  at  a  form  ^f  wm( 
Resolveth,  .&a].  Thj»  is  said  in  infusion  to  the  iipa^s  mia» 
by  witches.  Holinshed  observes^  itiaX  it  wis  aHedsea  agaiivst 
dam^  Eleanor  Cobham  antfB^rcbnfederatei^y  ^^ihiimyhmi^ 
vise^Mftihd^  df  t^  ffSpreaiiAiiig  die  king,  idiidh^  by  tiieir 
MOVB^^nefhfTiiA^  dnd  uttle  coasumra,'  inteodmg  thcf i^by,  in  con- 
elusion,  to  waste  and  destroy  the  king's  person." 

'--—rated  treachery  A  i.e.  The  Dauphiii  has  rated  your 
tre^'ei^  AAt^^nffbni^s^jm;  ^HiicH  your  lives  tiiusf  pay/ 
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Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 

We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 

And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 

Leaving  our  ranknesR  and  irregular  cours^^ 

Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook*d,  . 

And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 

Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John. 

My  arm  shall  give  thee  belp  to  bear  thee  hence ; 

For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 

Right  in  thine  eye.— r- Away,   my    friends!     Neit 

flight ; 
And  happy  newness,^  that  intends  old  riffht- 

lE.veuntf  leading  off  M elun. 


SCENE  V. 

The  same.    The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was  loath 

to  set ; 
But  stayM,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
When  the  English  measured  backward  their  own 

groundy 
In  faint  retire :  O,  bravely  came  we  off. 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
Afiter  sncb  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tattered  colours  clearly  up. 
Last  in  the  field,  aaad  almost  lords  of^^it ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 
Lem.  Here : — ^What  news  } 

*  — —  hapftf  newness,  &c.]  Happy  innovation,  that  purpost2l 
ilijs  liitoralion  of  the  asieieot  rightml  goreniment 
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Mess.  The  count  Melun  is  slam;   the  Engllpb 
lords^ 
By  his  persuasion,  are  s^ain  £dlen  off*: 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wished  so  long, 
Are  cast  away,  and  sunk,  on  Groodwin  sands. 

Lexv.  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news !-— Beshrew  thy  very 
heart  1 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night. 
As  this  hath  made  me. — ^Who  was  he,  that  said. 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers  ? 

Mess.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lew.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,*  and  good  care 
to-night ; 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure,  of  to-morrow.     [Exeunt 


SCENE  VI. 

An  open  Place  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Swinstead- 

Abbey. 

Efiter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

Hub.  Who's  there?    speak,   ho!  speak  quickly, 
or  I  shoot. 

Bast*  A  friend : — ^What  art  thou  ? 

Hub.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Bast.  Whither  dost  thou  go  ? 

Hub.  What's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  de- 
mand 
Of  thine  afiairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine  ? 

Bast.  Hubert,,  I  think* 
•    Hub.  Thoii  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

1  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 

keep  good  quextertli  i.e.  keop  in  your  allotted  ports.. 
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Thou  art  my  frieod,  that  kiK>w'9t  my  toi^e  so  wdl : 
Who  art  thou  ? 

Bast,  Who  thou  wiU :  an  if  thou  please^ 

Thou  may'st  befriend  me  so  much^  as  to  thinic 
I  couaie  one  way  of  the  Plantag^nets. 

j^t^6.  Unkind,  remembrance!  thou,  and  eyele9« 

night. 
Have  done  me  shame : — ^Brave  j^oldier,  pardon  me. 

That  any  accent,  breaking  from  thy  tongue, 

ShQ^ld  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mio^  wr- 

Bast.  Come,  come;  sanii  compliment,  what  new$ 
abroad? 

Hub.  Why,  here  walk  I^  in  the  black  brow  of 

'  night, 

T^  find  you  out 

Bast.  Brief,  then ;  and  what's  the  news  ? 

Hub.  O,  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night. 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Bast.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news  $ 
i  am  no  wom^n,  V\\  not  swoon  at  it 

Hub.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poisonM  by  a  monk  :* 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Bast.  How  did  he  take  it?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub.  A  monk,  I  tell  you ;  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  speaks,  and  j>eradventure,  may  recover. 

^  The  Hngy  I  J'^^U  is  foUon*d  by  a  monk  .•]  Not  one  of  the 
historians  who  wrote  within  sixly  years  afler  tbe  de^th  of  King 
John,  mentions  this  very  improbable  story.  The  tale  is,  that  a 
monk,  to  revenge  hin^^t^lf  on  thp  king  fbr  a  ^9Jinf  4t  whicli  h^ 
took  offence,  poisoned  a  cup  pf  ^l^t  an4  (^vii^g  l>rpHgh^  it  tp  hif 
maicsty,  drank  some  of  it  himself,  to  ipduce  the  kip^  fo  ta^te  it, 
and  soon  afterwards  expired.  Thomas  Wykes  is  the  6rst,  who 
jrelates  it  in  his  Ckroiiicle^  as  a  report.  According  to  the  b§st 
accounts,  John  died  at  Newark,  of  a  fever* 
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-Basf.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  hi«  ihajestjrT 
Hub.  Why,   know  you  not  ?  the   lords  are  all 

come  back, 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company ; 
At  whose  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them. 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Bast.    Withhold     thine    indignation,     mighty 

heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power !   ■ 
m  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night. 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide. 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them ; 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before !  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
I  doubt,  he  will  be  dead,  or  ere  I  come.  [Exeunt* 


SCENE  YII. 

The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

P.  Hen-  It  is  too  late ;  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  souVs  frail  dwelling-house,) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes. 
Foretell  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  isipeak;  arid  holds 
belief. 
That,  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  asssdleth  him. 
p.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard 
here.— - 
6 
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l)6th  he  still  rage  ?  [Esk  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him ;  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness  1  fierce  extremes^ 
In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  insensible ;  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  l^ons  of  strange  fantasies ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound   themselves.      *Tis   strange,    that  deatll 

should  sing. 

I  am  the  cygnet  to  &is  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death  ; 
And,  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty,  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince ;   for  you  are 
bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

• 

Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants,  who  bring  in  King 

John  in  a  Chair. 

K\  John.  Ay,  maiTy,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow- 
-  room; 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
Ther^  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drax^n  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majesty  ? 

JST.  John.  Poison'd, — ill  fare; — dead,  forsook,  cast 
off: 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come^^ 
To  dirust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom*s  rivers  take  their  course 
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Tbnmgh  my  burn  d  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips^ 
And  comJbrt  me  with  cold  :-«-^I  do  not  ask  yoa  rauchy 
I  beg  cold  comfort ;  and  you  are  so  strai^^ 
And  so  ingrateful>  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  0>  that  there  were  some  virtue ,  in  my 
tears^ 
That  might  relieve  you ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hat«««^ 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  filend^  confined  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Bast.  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion. 
And  3pleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  O  cousin^  thou  art  come  to  set  mine 
eye: 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crack'd  and  burn'd ; 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by. 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  thou  see^st,  k  but  a  clod. 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.* 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherw^d  9 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer 

him: 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily. 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flpod.^ 

[7%a  King  dim 

'^       '  so  stjrfut|]  i.  e.  n^rroiry  avaricious;  fin  uno^^^l  sense  of 

the  word. 

*  And  module  of  confounded  roi/altyJ\  i.  e.  mddeL 
^  ^  Were  in  the  washes,  all  unioariht  Ac"}  This  untoward  tr^ 

ddent  really  happened  to  Kiog  John  hiai$Ql£    M  he  pAKSied  froip 

Lynn  to  Lvncolnshire,  he  lost  by  an  inundation  juD  his  ^r^a^ur^ 

carriages,  oaggage,  and  regalia*  . 
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SaL  You  breathe  these  dead  news  m  4»  deid  an 
ear. — 
My  liege !  my  lord ! — ^But  now  a  king, — now  tlius. 

P.  Hen.  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  »  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  1 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  I  do  but  stay  behind^ 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 

As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. 

Now,  now,   you    stars,  that   move   in  your  right 

spheres. 
Where  be  your  powers?  Show  now  your  mended 

faiths ; ' 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame. 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  faintinc^  land : 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought; 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels- 

SaL  It  seems,  you  know  not  then  so  much  s»  we : 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin ; 
And  brings  from  him  «uch  oflfers  of  our  peate 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  puipose  presently  to  leave  tKis  war. 

Bast.  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

SaL  Nay,  it  is  in  a  manner  done  thready ; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatched 
To  the  seaside,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lords. 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  c6nsummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast.  Let  it  be  so : — And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar  d. 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father  s  funeral. 

u  3 
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P.  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interr  d;' 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bmt.  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land ! 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  4o  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal.  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make. 
To  rest  without  a  spot  fpr  evermore. 

P.  Hen^  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  you 
thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast.  O,  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe. 
Since  it  hath  bc^n  beforehand  with  our  griefs.-— 
This  England  never  did,  (nor  never  shall,) 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror. 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  ^rce  comers  of  the  world  in  arms. 
And  we  shall  shock  them :  Nought  shall  make  us 

rue. 
If  England  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.         [Exeunt ^ 


•  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred i\  A  stone  coffin,  con- 
taining the  body  of  King  Jomiy  was  discovered  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Worcester,  July  17,  1797.    Stebvens. 

9  The .  tragedy  of  King  John^  though  not  written  with  thtf 
utmost  power  of  Shakspcare,  is  varied  with  a  very  pleaains  inter* 
t^haoge  of  incidents  and  characters.  The  lady's  grief  is  veiy 
affecting;  and  the  character  of  the  Bastard  contains  that  mixture 
of  greatness  and  lerity  which  this  author  delighted  to  exhibit. 

JOHXSONk 
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*  The  Life  and  Death  of  Kino  Richard  IL]  But 
this  history  comprises  little  more  than  the  two  last  years  of  this 
prince.  The  action  of  the  drama  begins  with  Bolin^broke's  ap- 
pealing the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  an  accusation  of  high  treason, 
"whichfell  out  in  the  year  1398 ;  and  it  closes  with  the  murder  of 
'King  Richard  at  Ponifret  Castle  towards  the  end  of  the  year  I4OO9 
or  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  year.     Theobald. 

It  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  Camden's  Annals^  that  there  waft 
an  old  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard  the  Second ;  but  I  know 
not  in  what  language.  Sir  Gillie  Merick,  who  was  concerned  ia 
the  hare-brained  business  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  hanged 
for  it,  with  the  ingenious  Cuffe,  in  1601,  b  accused,  amongst 
other  things,  ^^  quod  exoletam  tragoediam  de  tragica  abdicatione 
regis  Ricardi  Secundi  in  publico  theatro  coram  conjuratis  dat4 
pecunia  agi  curasset.'' 

I  have  since  met  with  a  passage  in  my  Lord  Bacon,  which 
proves  this  play  to  have  been  in  English.  It  is  in  the  arraigiw 
ments  of  Citffe  and  Mericky  Vol.  IV.  p.  412,  of  Mallet's  edition: 
*^  The  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick,  with  a  great  com- 
pany of  others,  that  afterwards  were  all  in  the  action,  had  pro- 
cured to  be,  played  before  them  the  play  of  deposing  King  Richard 
ijie  Second ;^—-^when  it  was  tola  him  by  one  of  die  players, 
that  the  play  was  My  and  they  should  have  loss  in  playing  it, 
because  few  would  come  to  it,  there  was  forty  shillings  ex- 
traordinary given  to  play,  and  so  thereupon  played  it  was." 

It  may  be  worth  enquiring,  whether  some  of  tne  rhuming  parts 
of  the  present  play,  which  Mr.  Pope  thought  of  a  different  hand, 
might  not  be  borrowed  from  the  old  one.  Certainly,  however, 
the  general  tendency  of  it  must  have  been  very  different;  since 
as  Dr^  Johnson  observes,  there  are  some  expressions  in  this  of 
^hakspeare,  which  strongly  inculcate  the  doctrine  oi indefeasible 
right.    Farmer. 

Bacon  elsewhere  glances  at  the  same  transaction :  "  And  for 
your  comparison  with  Richard  II.  I  see  you  follow  the  example  of 
them  that  brought  him  upon  the  stage^  and  into  print  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  J'  Works  y  Vol.  IV.  p.  278.  Tne  partiz^ms  of 
)Bssex  had,  therefore,  procured  the  publication  as  well  as  the 
acting  of  this  play.    Holt  White. 

It  is  probable,  I  think,  that  the  play  which  Sir  Gilly  Merick 
procured  to  be  represented,  bore  the  title  of  Henry  I  V.  and  not 

of  RlCHAUD  II. 

Camden  calls  it — ^*  exoletam  tragediam  de  tragica  abdicatione 
regis  Ricardi  secundi;  and  Lord  Bacon  (in  his  account  of  The 
Effect  of  that  'which  passed  at  the  arraignment  of  Merick  and 
others,)  says:  "  that  the  afternoon  before  the  rebellion,  Merick 
had  procured  to  be  played  before  them,  the  play  of  deposing 
King  Richard  the  Second.'*    But  in  a  more  particular  account  of 


the  proceeding  agamat  M^riciy  which  is  fiiated  ift'  the  Statt 
Trials^  VoL  VII.  p.  60,  the  matter  is  stated  thus:  "  The  story  of 
Henry  I V.  being  set  forth  in  a  play,  and  in  that  play,  there  being 
set  forth  the  killing  of  the  king  upon  the  stage;  the  Friday  before. 
Sir  Gf%  Merick  and  some  pthers  of  the  earl's  train  having  an' 
humpur  to  s^  a  play#  they  must  needs  have  The  Play  o^Henbt 
IV.  The  players  told  them  that  was  stale;  they  snould  get 
nothing  by  plapng  that;  but  no  play  else  would  serve :  and  Sir', 
OUfy  Merick  gives  forty  shiHines  to  Philips  the  player  to  play 
t)^  beudes  whatsoever  he  could  get" 

Augustine  PhiUppes  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  the  Globe 
playhouse  with  Shakspeare^  in  1603 ;  but  the  play  here  described 
was  certainly  not  Shakspeare^s  Henry  IV.  as  that  commencea 
above  a  year  after  the  death  of  Richard,    Tyrwhitt. 

This  play  of  Shakspeare  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall 
by  Andrew  Wise,  Aug.  29, 1597.     Stkevens. 

It  was  written,  I  imagine,  in  the  same  year.    Maloni:. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 

King  Ridiard  the  Second, 

Edmund  ^Lanrfey,  thike  of  Ybrk^  >  Uncks  to  the 
Jfohn  of  Gaunt^  Vuke  of  Lancaster ;  3      King. 
Henrj^  surnamed  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford^ 
Son  to  John  o/'Gaunt;  afterwards  King  H^nry  iVr 
Duke  ofAntneTle,^  Son  to  the  Dukeqfjorkf 
Mowbray^  Duke  of  fiorfcik, 
Duke  of  Surrey. 

£arl  of  Salisbury.    Earl  Berkley.* 
Bushy, )  . 

Bagot,  > Creatures  to  King  Richard. 
Green,  j 

^arl  of  Northumberland :  Henry  Percy,  his  Son* 
Lord  Koss.®     Lord  Willoughby.     Lord  Fitzwater» 
Bishop  0/*  Carlisle.     Abbot  o/*  Westminster. 
Lord  marshal;  and  another  Lord. 
Sir  Pierce  o/*Exton,     Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  JVelchmen* 

.  Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Duchess  of  York. 
Ludy  attending  on  the  Queen» 

Lords^  Herald^j  Officers,  Soldiers^  Two  Gardeners^ 
Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom,  and  other  Attendants, 

SCENE,  dispersedly  in  Englund  and  Wales, 

'  Dvke  of  Aumerle J  Aumerle^  or  Aumale^  is  the  French  fbr 
yrfaX  we  now  call  Albemarle^  which  is  a  town  in  Normandy.  Th^ 
old  historians  generally  use  the  French  title. .  Stebvens. 

*  Earl  Berkley,']  It  ought  to  be  Lord  Berkley.  There  was  ^a 
Earl  Berkley  tiU  some  ages  afler.    Steevens. 

'  Lord  Ross.]  Now  spelt  Root,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland'H 
litles,    Stveyeks* 
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ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.  London,  Jl  Room  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  King  B^icnAfiDy  attended;  John  o/^Gauht, 

and  other  Nobles^  with  him. 

K.  Rich*   Old  John    of  Gaunt,   titne-honour*d 
Lancaster^ 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  band,' 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  son  ; 
Here  to  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear. 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaunt.  I  have,  my  liege.  • : 

K.  Rich*  Tell  me  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  \ 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice ; 
Or  worthily  as  a  good  subject  should. 
On  some  known  ground  of  ti*eachery  in  him  ? 

Gaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  ar* 
gument,— 
On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aim*d  at  your  highness,  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Rich^  Then  call  them  to  our  presence ;  face , 
to  face. 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 

thy  oath  and  band,]  i.  e«  bond. 
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Hie  accuser,  and  the  accused,  freely  speak  :— 

[^Ea;eunt  some  Attendantoii 
High-stomach*d  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire. 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire« 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Bolingbroke  and 

Norfolk. 

Baling.  May  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege  I 

Nor.  Each  day  stilt  better  other's  happiness ; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flat- 
ters us. 
As  vf  ell  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  td  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.—^ 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  r 

Baling.   First,    (heaven    be  the  record  to  my 
speech!) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate. 
Gome  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence.— 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak. 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earthy 
Or  xny  divine  soul  answer  4t  m  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live ; 
Since,  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuflF  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign,)  ere  I  move^     ' 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn^  sword 
may  prove% 
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Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  zeal : 
*Tis  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  hitter  clamoui*  of  two  eager  tongues. 
Can  arhitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain : 
The  blood  is  hot,  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this, 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast> 
As  to  be  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say : 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  mo 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech ; 
Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  returned 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
J  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 
Call  him — a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds ; 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  a^y  other  ground  inhabitable^ 
Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 
Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
JBy  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 
my  gage. 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king ; 
'And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty. 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except  r 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength. 
As  to,  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop ; 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else. 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm. 
What  I  hpve  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear. 
Which  gently  lay'd  my  knighthood  on  my  shouldei^ 
ril  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree, 

•  right'dratm  — 1  Drawn  in  a  right  or  just  cause. 
imabita^.2  'That  is,  nothahkaJble^uninkahiiMe^ 
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Or  cbmilroiis  design  of  kniglitljr  trial  r 
And,  when  I  mount,  ali^^  may  I  not  lights 
If  I  be  traitor,  or  ui^uitly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  dodi  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray*« 

charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us^ 
So  much. as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 
Baling.  Loc^  ivhs^  I  speak  my  life  shall  prove 

it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  ihath  reoeiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles^ 
In  name  lof  Icndings  for  your  highness*  soldiers ; 
The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd*  employment^ 
Like  a  false  traitor,  and  injurious  Tiiiain* 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  batde  prove/-*-  t 

Or  here,  or  edsewhere,  to  the  lurdiest  verge 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eyey-^  ■    '  - 

That  all  the  tteasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land, 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head   anX' 

.spriBg* 
Further  I"say,^and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life,  to  make  all  this  good,*^ 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster*s  death ; 
Suggest^  his  soon-believing  adversaries  % 
And,  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innoc^it  soul  throu^  streams  of 

blood: 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  AbePs,  cries, 
Ev^i  from  the^tongneless  caverns  of  the  earthy      ^ 
To  me,  for.jttstioe,  and  rough  chastisement-; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  desc^nt^ 
Tliis  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent* 

♦  —  that  can  inherit  us^  Ac.]  To  inherit  is  do  more  than  ^ 
poumSf  though  such  a  use  of  the  word  may  be  peculiar  tp 
Shakspeare. 

s j'or  lewd — ]  Levod^  in  our  author,  sometimes  signifies 

xinckedf^  ml  ssmetuvies  itSe, 

^  Siuseest~3  i  ^  proB9|^. 
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K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars 
Thomas  pf  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor.  O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood,^ 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  ana 
ears : 
W^pc  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir, 
(As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother  s  son,) 
Now  by  my  scepter  s  awe®  I  make  a  vow, 
i^uch  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul ; 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou ; 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness*  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent ; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  account. 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen  : 
Now    swallow    down    that    lie.         For    Glosters 

death, 

I  slew  him  not ;   but  to  my  own  disgrace. 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case.-— 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  I^ancaster, 
The  honourable  fother  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  I  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul  2 
But,  ere  I  Insist,  reqeiv'd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it  \  and  exactly  b^g'd 

^  ■    '  ■  this  ^hinder  of  his  i/odcf,]  i.  e.  this  reproach  to  his  aa* 
cestiy. 
8  _».•  fffiy  scepter^s  flu^,]  The  reverence  due  to  my  scepter. 
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Your  grace's  pardon^  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 

This  is  my  fault :  As  for  the  rest  appeaFd^ 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

A  recreant  and  most  d^enerate  traitor ; 

Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend ; 

And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 

!tJpon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 

£ven  in  the  best  blood  chamber'd  in  his  bosom  f 

In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 

Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen^  be  ruFd  by 
me; 
Let's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood : 
Tliis  we  prescribe  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  <feep  mcision : 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Dur  doctors  say,  thiis  is  no  time  to  bleed.— ^ 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun  ^ 
We'll  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my 
age : — 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  df  1*1  orfolk*s  gi^. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  \m. 

Gatmt.  When,  Hany?  when? 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  t^in. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  thtwv  down ;  we  hid ;  "tiiere 
is  no  boot.^ 

Nor.  Myself  I  thtt)W,  dread  sbvef^eign,  at  tlqr 
foot : 
My  life  thou  shalt  connsiatnd,  bi¥t  -tiot  ttiy  lE^me : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  biit  >ttiy  filir  iMtme, 
(Despite  of  death,  tbaTt  lives  '^pon  toy  ^^ve^) 
To  dark  dishon<mr^  use'lh^^snak  ncitliave. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  ^and  baffledhepe ;_ 
Pierc'd  to  the  soiil  with  slander's  venoni*d  spes^r^    : 

no  boot.']  Tiiat  iSi^T^a-tue,  in  delay,  or  re{u«aL 
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The  which'no  balm  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 

Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Hage  must  be  withstood: 

Give  me  his  gage : — ^Lions  make  leopards  tame. 
Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  their  spots :  take  but 
my  shamef. 

And  I  resign  my  g£^.     My  dear  dear  lord. 

The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afibrd. 

Is— -spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 

A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barr'd  up  chest 

Is — a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 

Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  pne ; 

Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done : 

rhen,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 

[n  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage ;  do  you 

begin. 
JBoling.  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such  foul 
sin! 

Shall  I  seem  crest-iallen  in  my  father's  sight  ? 

3r  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 

leibre  this  outdar'd  dastard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 

Shall    wound    mine    honour    with    such    feeble 
wrong,     ,  ^ 

!)r  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 

Phe  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear ; 

^d  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace, 

iVhere  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 
.  .  [Exit  Gaunt. 

K.  Rich.  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to  com- 
mand : 

?V^ich  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends^ 

Je  ready,  as  your  lives  shall  answer  it, 

\t  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day ; 

rhere  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 

rhe  swelling  di&renee  of  your  settled  hate  j 
vol.  IV.  Y 
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Since  we  cannot  atone  you,*  we  shall  «ce 

Justice  design^  the  victor's  chivaliy.-p— 

Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 

Be  ready  to  direct  these  home^aWms*       [Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 

Palace. 

Enter  Gaunt,  and  Duehess  of  Gloster.^ 

Gaunt.  Alas !  the  part*  I  had  in  Gloster*s  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaitn«. 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  licth  in  those  hands. 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who  when  he  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  oflTenders'  heads. 

Diich.  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root : 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dried  by  nature's  course. 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut : 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloster/— 
One  phial  full  of  Edward*s  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 

'  — *—  atone  yott^']  i.  e.  recioncile  you. 

*  Justice  design  — -  ]  i.  ©•  mark  oui. 

^ Duchess  qf  Glester.']   The  JDuchess  of  Gioster  wit 

£]eanor  Bohun,  widow  of  duke  Thomas,  son  of  Edward  III. 

4 the  part — ]  That  is,  my  relation  •of  consanguinity  to 

Gloster. 
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Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  fitded. 

By  envy's  hand,  and  mm'der  s  bloody  axe. 

Ah^  Gaunt!  his  blood  was  thine;  that  bed^   that 

womb. 
That  mettle,  that  self-mould,  that  fashioned  thee, 
Made  him  a  man;    and  though  ihou   liv'st,  and 

bre^th'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him :  thou  dost  consent  ^ 
In  sdme  large  measure  to  thy  fathers  death. 
In  that  thou  seest  tliy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt,  it  is  despair : 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtered, 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee : 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle — ^patience. 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life. 
The  best  way  is — to  Venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  Heaven's   is   the   quarrel;   for  heaven's 
substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  his  sight. 
Hath  caus'd  his  death :  th^  which  if  wrongfully,. 
Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lifi|: 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister. 

J^Mib*  Where  then,  alas!  may  I  complain  myself? 

Gaunt.  To  heaven,  the  widow's  champion  and 
defence. 

Duck.  Why  then,  I  wiH.     Farewell,  old  Gaunt. 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight, 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  his  bosom, 

thou  dost  consent,  ^c]  i.  e.  assent^ 
V3 
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That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  back^ 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff*  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford ! 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt;  thy  sometimes  brother's  wife. 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coventry : 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me  1 

Duch.  Yet  one  word  more;— ^Grief  boundeth 
where  it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hoUowness,  but  weight  2 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  £dmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all : — Nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O,  what  ?— *• 
With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see. 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls. 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones  ? 
And  what  cheer  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  ^ 
Therefore  commend  me ;  let  him  not  come  therCj^ 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where : 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence,  and  die ; 
The  last  le^ve  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exeunt^ 

•  A  caitiff — ]  CaiV^originallj  signified  a  prUaner;  next  a 
Jave^  fVom  the  condition  of  prisoners ;  tbeoi  a  scoundrel,  from 
the  qualities  of  9  slaye. 
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SCENE  III. 

Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 

Lists  set  out  J  and  a  Throne.  Heralds,  Sgc.  attending. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal/  and  Aumerle.* 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd? 
Aum.  Yea,  at  all  points ;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar.  Tlie  duke  of  Norfolk,    sprightfiilly  and 
bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 
Aum.  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepar'd, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Flourish  oj*  trumpets.  Enter  King  Richard,  who 
takes  hts  seat  on  his  Throne;  Gaunt,  and  several 
Noblemen^  who  take  their  places.  A  Trumpet  is 
sounded^  and  ansivered  by  another  Trumpet  within. 
Then  enter  Norfolk,  in  armour^  preceded  by  a 
Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 

'  — —  Lord  Marshal^']  Shakspeare  has  here  committed  a  slight 
mistake.  Hie  office  of  Lord  Ma^^hal  was  executed  on  this  occa- 
sion by  Thomas  Holland,  Duke  of  Surrey.  Our  author  has  inad- 
vertently introduced  that  nobleman  as  a  distinct  person  from  the 
Marshal,  in  the  present  drama.  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk  was 
the  Earl  Marshal  of  England;  but  beinghunself  one  of  the  com- 
batants, the  duke  of  Surrey  officiated  as  Earl  Marshal  for  the  day. 

«  Aumerle.']  Edward  Duke  of  Aumerle,  so  created  by  his  cou- 
sin german.  King  Richard  II.  in  1397.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edward  of  Langley  Duke  of  York,  fifth  son  of  King  Edward  the 
Third,  and  was  killed  in  1415,  at  the  battle  of  Asincourt.  He 
officiated  at  the  lists  of  Coventry,  as  High  Constable  of  England. 
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To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause* 

Mar.  In  God's  name^  and  the  king's,  say  who 
thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'st,  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st^  and  what  Utiy  quar- 
rel : 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thy  i>ath ; 
And  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour ! 

Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of 
Norfolk; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  heaven  defend,  a  knight  should  violate !) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth. 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue. 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me ; 
And^  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  £ng,  and  me : 
.And,  as  I  trufy  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[H^  takes  his  seat* 

Ttumpet  sounds.   Enter  Bolingbroke,  in  armoury 

preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms^ 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
llius  plated  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  formally  according  to  our  law 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thy  name  ?  and  wherefore  eom*st 
thou  hither. 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  comest  thou  ?  and  whatV  thy  quar^ 

rel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,    so  defend  thee  hea^ 
ven! 
BoUng.    Harry    of   Hereford^    Lancaster,    and 
Derby, 
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Am  I ;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms^ 

To  prove,  by  heaven's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour. 

In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk, 

That  he's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 

To  God  of  heavoD,  king  Richard,  and  to  ma ; 

And,  as  I  truly  %ht,  defend  me  heaven ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  deaths  no  person  be  so  bold^ 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  ^uch  officers 
Appomted  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign  s 
hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 
For  Mowbray,  and  myself,  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave, 
And  loving  farewell,  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greetjf  your  high- 
ness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. 
Cpusin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  rights 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight  I 
Farewell,  my  blood  ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed. 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear ; 
As  confident,  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  ]yiowbray  fight. 
IVfy  loving  lord,  [To  Lord  Marshal.]  I  tak^  my  leave 

of  you; 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle : — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death ; 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath.—- 
*  Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last^  to  make  th^  end  most  sweet : 


>•*• 
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O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,— 

[7b  Gaunt. 

Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head,— • 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers ; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat,^ 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee 

prosperous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque^ 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy : 
Rouse    up   thy   youthful   blood,    be   valiant    and 

live. 
Baling.  Mine  innocency,  and  Saint  George  to 

thrive !  j^He  takes  his  seat^ 

Nor.  \R%sing.'\  However  heaven,  or  fortune,  cast 

my  lot. 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  throne^ 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gendeman : 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace- 
His  golden  uncontroH'd  enfranchisement, 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. —  .  > 
Most  mighty  liege,— and  my  companion  peers,— 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  years : 

9  —  waxen  coaf,]  The  object  of  Bolingbroke's  request  is, 
that  the  temper  of  his  lance's  point  might  as  much  exceed  the  mail 
of  his  adversary,  as  the  iron  of  that  mail  was  harder  than  wax. 
>  Henley* 

^  FaU  like  amaaing  thunder  on  the  casqnd — "}  To  amaxe,  in 
ancient  language,  signifies  to  ztun^  to  cojifaunck 

4< 
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As  gentle  and  as  jocund^  as  to  jest/ 

Go  I  to  fi  jht ;  Trath  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  seats. 
jUar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right ! 
Boling.  [Rising."]  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I 

cry — amen. 
Mar.  Go  bear  this  lance  [To  gn  Officer^  to 
Thomas  duke  of  Norrolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Der- 

Stands   here    for   God,    his   sovereign,    and   him- 
self. 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,   Thomas  Mow- 
bray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him. 
And  dares  him  to  set  fi)rws»rd  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke 

of  Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign^  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  \vith  a  free  desire,     * 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 
Mar.  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward,  com- 
batants. [A  Charge  sounded* 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder*  down. 

*  As  gentle  and  as  jocund^  as  to  jest,]  To  Jest  sometimes  sig- 
iifies  in  old  language  to  play  a  part  in  a  mask. 

2  — —  hath  thrown  his  warder — ]  A  uoarder  appears  to  have 
leen  a  kind  of  truncheon  carried  by  the  person  who  presided  at 
hese  single  combats. 
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K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  their 
spears. 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again ;■■  ■  ■ 
Withdraw  with  us : — and  let  the  trumpets  soand. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree.-— 

[A  long  flourish. 
Draw  near  \To  the  Combatants. 

And  list,  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd  • 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil    wounds    ploughed    up    with   neighbours' 

swords ; 
f*And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts. 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ;] 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd  drums> 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray. 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms. 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  feir  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood ;— - 

Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : 

You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields^ 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Bolin.  Your  will  be  done :  This  must  my  com- 
fort be,— — 
That  sun,  that  warms  you  here,  shall  shine  on  me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  h^re  lent. 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 


^  And  for  toe  think  the  eagU'Vnnged  pride^  &c.]  These  five 
verses  are  omitted  m  ^he  pther  editions,  and  restored  from  the  first 
of  1598.    Pope. 
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K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 
doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile ;— • 
The  hopeless  word  of — never  to  return 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Nor.  A   heavy    sentence,    my    most    sovereign 
liege, 
And  all  unleok*d  for  from  your  highness'  mouth : 
A  dearer  merit,  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  higness'  hand. 
The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years. 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego : 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more. 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaoFd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcuUis'd,  with  my  teeth,  and  lips ; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
What  is  thy  sentence  then,  but  speechless  death. 
Which    robs    my    tongue    from    breathing  native 
breath  ? 
K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate;^ 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Nor.  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 

light, 

To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

[^Retiring. 

^  QQnqfamonat0 /]  for  ptaintive. 
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K.  Rich.  Return  again^  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven^ 
(Our  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves,)* 
To  keep  the  oath  that  w^  adoiinister : — 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  heaven !) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  never  by  advised^  purpose  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
^Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land* 

Boling.  I  swear. 

Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

Boling.  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy;*— 
By  this  tinxe,  had  the  king  permitted  us. 
One  of  our  souls  had  wander  d  in  the  air. 
Banished  this  frail  septilchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land : 
Confess  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke ;  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence ! 


'  (Our  part ^  &c.]  It  is  a  question  much  debated  amongst  tlie 
writers  of  the  law  of  nations,  whether  a  banished  man  may  be 
fltill  tied  in  his  allegiance  to  the  state  which  sent  him  into  exile. 
Tully  and  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  declare  for  the  affirmative^ 
Hobbes  and  Pufiendorf  hold  the  negative*  Our  author^  by  this 
line,  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.    Warburton, 

^ advised — ]  i.  e.  concerted,  deliberated. 

•  Norfolk^  so  far  J  &c.]  Perhaps  the  author  intended  that 
Hereford  in  speaking  this  line  should  show  some  courtesy  to 
Mowbray ; — and  the  meaning  may  be :  So  much  civility  as  aa 
ekiemy  lias  a  right  to,  I  am  willing  to  offer  to  thee. 
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But  what  thou  art^  heaven^  thou^  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon^  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue,—  ' 
Farewell,  my  liege : — Now  no  way  can  I  stray ; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world's  my  way. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyef 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart ;  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banished  years 
Piuck*d  four  away ; — Six  frozen  winters  spent. 
Return  \To  Boling.]  with  welcome  home  from  ba- 
nishment. 

Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  1 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs. 
End  in  a  word  ;  Such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

Gaunt.     I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me. 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exfle : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years^  that  he  hath  to  spend. 
Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times 

about. 
My  oil-dried  lamp,  isnd  time-bewasted  light. 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age,  and  endless  night; 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done. 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to 
live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst 
give : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow  :^ 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  ftirrow  me  with  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death : 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

'  Andjpltick  nights  from  me^  but  not  lend  a  morroto  .*]  It  k 
matter  of  veiy  melancholy  consideration,  that  all  human  advan* 
tages  confer  more  power  of  doing  evil  than  good.    Johnson. 
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K*  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  Upon  good  advice/ 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party  verdict  gave ; 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou  then  to  lower  ? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste,  prove  in  digestion 
sour. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father : — 
0,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To   smooth  his   fault   I   should  have  been    more 

mild : 
A  partial  slander^  sought  I  to^ivoid. 
And  ill  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroyed. 
Alas,  I  look'd,  when  some  of  you  should  say, 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  mine  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  vn-ong. 

K.  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell : — and,  uncle,  bid  him 
so; 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  K.  Richard  and  Train. 

Aum.  Cousin,  farewell :  what  presence  must  not 
know, 
J'rom  where  you  do  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words. 
That  thou  return'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Baling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  ypu. 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  h^urt. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Baling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

'  Upon  good  advicey"]  Upon  great  consideration. 

*  A  partial  slander — ]  That  is,  the  reproach  o£  partialftyi. 
This  18  a  just  picture  of  th^  struggle  between  principle  and 
'aflbction. 
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Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters?  they  are  quickly 
gone. 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy;   but  grief  makes  one 
hour  ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  for  plea** 
sure.  , 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh,  when  I  miscall  it  so^ 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return.  . 

Boling.  i^nyy  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  mak« 
Will  but  remember  me,  wliat  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages ;  and  in  the  end. 
Having  xny  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else. 
But  that  1  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits^ 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens : 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus  ; 
There  is  no  ^virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not,  the  king  did  banish  thee ; 
But  thou  the  king :  Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit. 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  feintly  borne. 
Go,  say — I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour. 
And  not — ^the  king  exU'd  thee :  or  suppose, 
.  Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
\  And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go*st,  not  whence  thou  com'st. 
Suppose  the  singing  birds,  musicians ; 
The    grass    whereon   thou  tread*st,    the   presence 

strew'd;® 
The  Aowerst,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps,  no  more 

I ,   .MM  the  presence  strewed  ;]  An  allusion  to  the  ancient  practict 
^•twwii^:  r^he«  «f^^  the  floor  ^  the  preience  ^bam^er.        , 
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Than  a  delightful  measure/  or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it^  ana  sets  it  light. 

Boling.  Oj  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand,* 
By  thinting  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite^ 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastick  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good. 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more. 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt*  Come,  come,  my  son,  FU  bring  thee  on 
thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth,  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell;  sweet 
soil,  adieu; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where-e'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can. 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishipan.^ 

[Eweunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

7%e  same.     A  Room  in  the  King's  Castk. 

Enter  King  Richard,  Bagot,  and  Giusen; 

AvMEKhE  Jollowing. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe.- — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way  ? 

4    ■      measure,]  A  measure  was  a  farmal  court  dance. 

^'— —  yet  a  trucbam  Englishman,']  Here  the  first  Act  ooglit  to 
end,  that  between  the  first  and  second  Acts  there  may  be  tim« 
lor  John  of  Gaunt  to  accompany  his  son,  return,  and  fidl  sick. 
Then  the  first  scene  of  the  second  Act  begins  with  a  natural  oc»* 
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Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,    if  you  call  him 
so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears 
were  shed  ? 

Aum.  'Faith,  none  by  me :  except  the  north-east 
wind, 
IVhich  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum ;  and  so,  by  chance. 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 
with  him  ? 

Aum.  Farewell : 
And,  fpr  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  word  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Nf arry,    would   the  word  farewell  have  lengthened 

hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment. 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells  ; 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.Rich.  He   is   our  cousin,    cousin;    but    *tis 
doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people  :-— 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts, 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves ; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen,  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 

(rersation,   interrupted  by  a  message  from  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
nrhich  the  Kmg  is  called  to  visit  him,  which  visit  is  paid  in  the- 
foUowing  scene.    As  the  play  is  now  divided,  more  time  passes 
between  the  two  last  scenes  of  the  first  Act,  than  between  the< 
first  Act  and  the  second.    Johnson. 

VOL,  }y.  Z 
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And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fertune^ 
As  'twere,  to  banish  their  afiects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid— -God  speed  him  well. 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee,* 

With--^Thanks,my  country  menyTnif  loving Jr  lends  ^-^ 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  nim  go  these 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland ;— ^ 
Expedient^  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege ; 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means,  - 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  wai^ 
And,  for  our  coflers® — with  too  great  a  court. 
And  liberal  largess,— are  grown  somewhat  light. 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affiiirs  in  hand :  If  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  ricb^ 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  lai^  sums  <rf  gold. 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants ; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presentiyf 

Unter  Bushy, 

Bushy,  what  news  ? 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  mjr 
lord; 
Suddenly  taken ;  and  hath  sent  post-haste, 
To-  e»treat  your  majesty  to  visit  him* 


the  tribute  of  Ms  supple  knee,"]  To  ilhistraCe  this  pbi 
it  should  be  remembered  that  courtesymgt  (the  act  of  reverence 
now  confined  to  women,)  was  anciefithjr  pn^^tised  by  meil. 

*  Expedient  — }  i,  e.  expeditious. 

•  —  for  our  coffers  — 1  i.  e,  becsiise* 
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K.  Rkh^  tVhfere  li^s  he  ? 

BMhy.  AtEly-h6U9e. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  heaven,  iii  his  physician's 
tnind. 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately ! 
The  Uning  of  his  coffew  shkll  make  tokU 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wtti^.-«- 
Come,  getitlemeft,  let's  all  go  vi&it  hito ; 
Prti)r  Gody  vft  may  make  haste,  und  eom^  too  late  ] 


ACXH 

SCENE  L    London,    A  Room  in  Ely^hotm. 
Gaunt  on  d  Couch;   the  Duke  of  York,*    i^ni 

Others  standing  by  Hitn. 

Gaunt  Will  the  king  come?  tl^at  I  may  breat^i 
my  last 
l9  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaied  yoUth* 
York,  Vex  nbt  thyself^  nor  stive  not  with  your 
breath ; 
For  kll  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ean 
Gaunt'  O,  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  43rin|| 
men 
Enforce  attention^  like  deep  harmony  \ 
Where  words  are  scarce,   they  are  seldom  spent  in 

vain ; 
for  they  f)t*eathe  truths   that  bi^athe  th^r  words  in 
pain. 

f  .—^  the  J)uk$  ^  Yorhi\  was  Edmwd,  ion  of  £dw^4  Htf 
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He,  that  no  more  must  «ay,  is  listened  more 

Thau  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 

glose; 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd^  than  their  lives  be« 

fore; 
The  setting  sun^  and  musick  at  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last; 
Writ  in  remembrance,  more  than  things  long  past: 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

York.  No;    it   is    stopped   with  other  flattering 

sounds. 
As,  praises  of  his  state :  then,  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres ;  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy ;  ^ 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
(So  it  be  new,  there's  no  respect  how  vile,) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  ? 
^en  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard^ 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.^ 
Direct  not  him,  whose  way  himself  will  choose ; 
'Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 

lose. 
Gaunt.  Methinks,   I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired  >. 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him : 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last ; 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves : 

'  Report  offcLihi(m%  in  proud  Italy  {\  Our  author,  who  gives  to 
aB  nations  the  customs  orEngland,  and  to  all  ages  the  manners  of 
his  own,  has  charged  the  times  of  Richard  with  a  folly  not  per* 
haps  known  then,  but  very  frequent  in  Shakspeare's  time,  and 
much  lamented  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  our  ancestors. 

•  Where  mil  daih  mutiny  with  loifs  regard.^  Where  tho  will 
rebels  against  the  notices  of  the  understanding. 
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iSmall  showers  last  long,    but   sudden   storms  ure 

short; 
He  tires  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding,  food  doth  choke  the  feeder : 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself. 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war : 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Fear'd  by  their  breed,'^  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  fer  from  home, 
(For  Christian  service,  and  true  chivalry,) 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leased  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it,) 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm  : 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,^  and  rotten  parchment  bonds ;  ^ 

'  Feared  by  their  breeds']  i.  e.  by  means  of  their  breeds 

*  With  inky  blots,]  Inky  blets  are  turitten  restrictions. 

*  '■  rotten  parchment  bonds;"]  Alluding  to  the  circumstances 
of.  Richard  havmg  actually  ^rme<^  out  his  royal  realm.  And  it 
afterwards  appears  that  the  person  who  farmed  the  realm  was  the 
£arl  of  Wiltshire,  one  of  his  own  favourites. 
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Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself; 
O,  would  the  sjcwids^l  vanish  with  my  Ufe, 
How  bsippy  then  werp  w^  «Dsaipg  deo^th  1 

Enter  J^i^g  Eichard,   and  Queen  j*  Avmerle/ 
Bushy,    Green^    Baggt,    Ross/    an4    Wiir 

J.OUGHBY.* 

•  * 

York,  The  king  is  come :  deal  piildly  with  hii 
youth ; 
For  young  hot  colts^^  being  rag'd,  do  rage  the  moreji 

Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster  ? 

K.  Rick*  What  comfort,   man?    How  is't  witU 
aged  Gaunt  ? 

Gaunt.  O,  how  th^t  nan\e  befits  ray  composition,! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watchM ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure,  that  some  fathers  feed  upon. 
Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean: — my  children  9  looks ; 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaupt  ;^ 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  a,s  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bone^. 

^ Queen  ;"]  Shakspeare,  ofi  Mr.  Walpole  suggests,  has  diBr 

viatcd  fr^^in  historical  trutk  in  the  intr9duetk>n  of  Riekflrd^ 
queen  as  a  woman  in  the  present  pjece ;  it^t  Ak9M9%  hMfarti,wi|^ 
was  dead  before  tlie  play  commence^,  Qpd  Ua]t>e]la,  his^QCiyaA 
wife,  was  a  child  at  thie  time  of  his  death. 

^ Aumerle^']  was  Edward,  eldest  son  of  Edmund  Duke 

of  York,  whom  he  suceeeded  in.  the  i»j^.  He  iraa  killed  at 
Agincourt. 

^ RosSfli  was.  WiUiani  Lord  Roos^   (and  sp  dioukU  be 

printed,}  of  Hamlake,  afterwards^  Lord  TreiMUfer  to  Honi^  IV. 

ff mhu^dy.^  was  William  Lord  WiUougliii^  of  Eraakgr^ 

who  afterwards  married  Jmd^  widmfM  £dw«wdIiuteof  YoprlL 
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K.  Rich*  Can  sick  men  play  so  nioely  widi  thetr 
Barnes  ? 

Gaunt*  No,  misery  makes  ^port  to  mock  ititelf : 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me^ 
I  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee« 

K.  Rich.  8bauld  dying  men  flatter  with  those  that 
live  ? 

Gaunt.  No,  no;  men  living  flatter  those  that  dt4# 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  say'st-^-^hou  flat* 
ter'st  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh !  no  ^  thon  dicst,  tliough  I  the  sicker 
be. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  in  healthy  I  breathe^  and  see  thed 
ilL 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me,    knows  I  see 
thee  ill ; 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ilL 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land. 
Wherein  than  liest  in  reputation  sick : 
And  tbou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
CcHnmit'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wownded  thee : 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  vnthin  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  leaser  than  thy  land.r 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
Seen  how  kis  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From  fortii  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame  > 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd. 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself/ 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame,  to  let  this  land  by  lease : 

*  Which  art  possess'd  ncto  to  depose  thyself^  Possess^d^  in  this 
second  instance,  was  probably  designed  to  mean — afflicted  with 
madness  occasiened  by  fhe  iatanial  operation  of  a  daemon. 
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But,  for  thy  world,  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame,  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law ; 
And  thou ^ 

K.  Rich.  ^a  lunatick  lean-witted  fool. 

Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 

Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 

Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chasing  the  royal  bloody 

With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 

Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 

Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 

This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head. 

Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O,    spare  me  not,   my  brother  Edward's 
son. 
For  that  I  was  his  lather  Edward's  son  ; 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd : 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
(Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good. 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood ; 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have ; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  wither'd  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  !— 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be  !— 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they^  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Ejcit  borne  out  by  his  Attendants, 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  suU^ns 
have; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 

York.  'Beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his  words 

*  Love  they  — ]  That  is,  let  them  hve* 
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To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 

He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 

As  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.Rich.  Right;  you  say  true:  as  Hereford's  lovey 
so  his : 
As  theirs^  so  mine ;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 

Enter  Northumberland.^ 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to 
your  majesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he  now  ? 

North.  Nay,  nothing ;  all  is  said : 

His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument ; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt 
so! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  dotii 
he; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  be: 

So  much  for  that. ^Now  for  our  Irish  wars : 

We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kenis ; 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else/ 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live. 
And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge. 
Towards  our  assistance,  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient?   Ah,  how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong  ? 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment, 

3  — —  Northumberland.']  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land. 

-♦  —  where  no  venom  else^]  This  alludes  to  a  tradition  that 
St.  Patrick  freed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  from  venomous  reptiles 
of  every  kind. 
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Not  Gaunt*s  rebukes,  nor  England^s  private  witmgi, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolinghroke 
About  hia  marriage^^  nor  my  own  disgrace^ 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign'^  face. — 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons. 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first ; 
In  war,  was  iiever  lion  rag*d  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman : 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
AceompUsh'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours  ;* 
But,  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  s^j^ainst  the  French^ 
And  not  against  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spends  and  spent  not  tkat 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won  : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  bloody 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O,  Richard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matter? 

York.  O,  my  li^f^ 

Pardoa  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not^  I  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands. 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead  ?  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Was  not  Cxaunt  just  ?  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  } 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 

^  Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  ffoKngBrooke 
About  his  marriage^  WheR  tbe  Sifke  of  Hereftfd,  rfler  Mtf 
banishment,  went  into  France,  he  was  honourably  entertained  at 
that  coucty  and  would  hftve  obCakied  in  raarna^the  only  daagh- 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  had  not 
Richard  prevented  the  malK^b, 

^  AccompUih^d  iioM  the  mmAer  of  fk^  hours;}  k  e.  when  be 
was  of  thy  age. 
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Take  Hcmford^a  rights  away^  and  take  from  timtt 

His  charters,  and  his  customary  rights ; 

Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day ; 

Be  not  thyself,  for  how  art  thou  a  king^ 

Rut  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 

Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 

If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights. 

Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  Imth 

By  hi&  attomiesr^eneral  to  sue 

His  livery,  and  deny  his  offer'd  homage,' 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 

You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearty ^ 

And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 

Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will ;  we  seize  into  our 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money^  and  his  lands. 

York.  I'll  not  he  by,  the  while :  My  liege,  fare^ 
well : 
What  will  ensue  hereof  tjier^^s  iK>ne  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understooi^ 
That  their  events  can  never  fell  out  good.       [^Ej^it. 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Rushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire 
straight ; 
Bid  him  repair  to>  us.  to  Ely-house> 
To  see  this  business :  To-monrow  next 
We  win  for  Ii^eknd ;  and  'tis  time,  I  trow ; 
And  we  cieate,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
Por  he  i&  just,  and  always  kxv'd  us.  well.* 


wmmmm-^m 


Come  on,  our  quieen :  to-morrow  must  we  part ; 
Be  merty,  for  our  tin^  of  stay  is  short.    [Flourish. 
[Ejpeunt  King,  Queen,  Bushy,  Aumeruc, 
Gr££K,  €md  Bagot* 

'  —  deni^  his  offered  homagey'J  That  18,  r^use  to  jadmit  i)yfh 
homage^  by  which  Iw  is  to  hidd  his  tendi. 
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North.    Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is 
dead. 

Ross.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

fVillo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with 
silence, 
Ere*t  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him  n«*er 
speak  more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm  ! 

fVillo.  Tends  that  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke  of 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear,  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all,  that  I  can  do  for  him ; 
Unless  you  call  it  good,  to  pity  him. 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.    Now,    afore   heaven,    'tis   shame,    such 
wrongs  are  borne. 
In  him  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our  heirs. 

Ross.  The  commons  hath  Jie  pill'd  with  grievous 
taxes. 
And  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

JVillo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd  ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what ; 
But  what,  o'God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he 
hath  not. 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
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That  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows : 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wars. 
Ross.  The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in 

&rm. 
JVillo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt^  like  a  broken 

man« 
North.  Reproach,  and  dissolution,  hangeth  over 

him* 
Ross*  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wars. 
His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding. 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

North.    His   noble  kinsman:    most  degenerate 
king! 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
And  yet  we  strike  not,*  but  securely  perish,' 

Ross.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
And  unavoided^  is  the  danger  now. 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  so ;  even  through  the  hollow  eyes  of 
death, 
I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

fVillo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 

dost  ours. 
Ross.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland : 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts  ;  therefore,  be  bold* 
North.  Then  thus  : — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc, 
a  bay 
In  Britanny,  receiv'd  intelligence, 

•  And  yet  X'oe  strike  720/,]  To  strike  the  sails^  is,  to  contract 
them  when  there  is  too  much  wind. 

* but  securely  joem^.]  We  perish  with  too  great  confix 

dence  in  our  security. 

^  And  unavoided— -]    For  unavoidable. 
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That  Hany  Hereford,  Reignold  lord  Cobham^ 

nrhe  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel  J 

That  late  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter,*       ' 

His  brother,  archbishop  late  of  Canterbury/ 

Sir  Thomals  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 

Sir  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Quoint,    ■  '  ■ 
All  these  well  furnish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience^ 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  oar  northern  shore ; 
Perhaps,  they  had  ere  this ;  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
Imp  out'*  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemished  Crown^ 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt/ 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Away,  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Stay,  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

*  [The  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel^] 
That  late  broke  from  the  dime  of  Exeter^  I  su^6ct  tliat  sdnM 
of  these  lines  are  transposed,  as  well  as  that  the  poet  has  lAsAit 
a  blunder  in  his  enumeration  of  persons.  No  copy  that  I  have 
seen,  will  authorize  me  to  make  an  alteration,  though  according 
to  Holinshed,  whom  Shakspeare  followed  in  great  measure,  more 
than  one  is  necessary.    Steevens. 

For  the  insertion  of  the  line  included  within  crotchets,  Mir; 
Malone  is  answerable ;  it  not  being  found  in  the  old  copies. 

^"^--^  archbishop  laXe  of  Canterbury^']  Thomas  Arundel,  Afch<* 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel  who  was 
beheaded  in  this  reign,  had  been  banished  by  the  parliament,  and 
afterwards  deprived  by  the  Pope  of  his  see,  at  the  request  of  th0 
King ;  whence  he  is  here  called,  late  of  Canterbury. 

4  Imp  out  — ^]  As  this  expression  frequently  occurs  in  our  au«> 
thor,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  the  original  meaoiug  of  it* 
When  the  wing-feathers,  of  a  hawk  were  dropped,  or  forced  out 
by  any  accident,  it  was  usual  to  supply  as  maby  as  wes«  dtficitBtii 
This  operation  was  called,  to  imp  a  hawk. 

'  P^f]  !•  e.  gilding ;  superficial  display  of  gold. 
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Ro^s.  To  horse,  to  horse !   urge  doubts  to  them 

that  fear. 
IFillo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 

there,  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 

The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Bagot. 

Bushy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad : 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heayiness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  please  my- 
self, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief. 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard :  Yet,  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb. 
Is  coming  towards  me ;  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  something  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  Lord  the  king. 

Busht/.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 
shadows, 
Which  show  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so : 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears^ 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  p6r^ctives,^  which,  rightiy  gaz'd  upon, 

*  Like  pSr^ectivesy  ftc-]  Theperspeditesy  here  mentioned,  were 
not  pictures,  but  round  crystal  ffuisses,  the  convex  surface  of 
wliieb  was  cut  into  faces,  like  those  of  the  rose-diaoiond ;  tim 
cofkcare  left  uniformly  smooth.  These  crystals—- which  weresome* 
times  mounted  on  tortoise-shell  box-lids,  and  sometimes  fixed 
into  ivory  canTe^-^if  placed  ai  here  represented,  would  exhSMt  tlt« 
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Stiovr  nothing  but  confusion ;  ey'd  awry. 
Distinguish  form :  so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure,   . 
Finds  shapes  of  griefs,  more  than  himself  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not ;  more's 

not  seen : 
Or  if  it  be,  'tis  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary* 

Queen*  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise :  Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad ;  so  heavy  sad. 
As, — though,  in  thinking,  on  no  thought  I  think,-— 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Btishy,  'Tis  nothing  but  conceit,    my  gracious 
lady* 

Queen.  'Tis  nothing  less :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  forcrfather  grief;  mine ^ is  not  so ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 
Or  something  hath  me  nothing  that  I  grieve ; 
"Tis  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yej:  known  ;  what 
I  cannot  name ;  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 

Enter  Oreen. 

Green.  God  save  your  majesty ! — and  well  met, 
gentlemen, 
I  hope,  the  king  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 
Queen.  Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?    'tis  better  hope, 
he  is; 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 

different  appearances  described  by  the  poet.  The  word  shadows 
is  here  used,  in  opposition  to  substance,  for  reflected  images, 
and  not  as  the  dark  forms  of  bodies,  occasioned  by  their  inters 
ception  of  the  light  tiiat  falls  upon  them.    Hbnley. 

b' 
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Green.  That  he,    our  hope,    might  have  retired 
his  powet/ 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  stronglv  hath  set  footing  in  this  land : 
The  banish'd  BoUngbroke  repeals  himself. 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived 
At  Rayenspurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Greem  O,    madam,    'tis  too  true ;    and  that  is 
worse, — 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  son  Henry 

,  Percy; 

The  lords  of.  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaimed  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolting  faction 
Traitors  ? 

Green.  We  have :  whereon  the  ej^'l  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship. 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke.  , 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my 
woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  diimial  heir : 
Now  hath  jny  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy ;    . ' 
And  I,  a  ^sping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  serrow  join'd. 

Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope ;  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  Keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

'  ■'.        might  have  retir'd  his  p&ooer^   Might  have  dravon  it 
hack.    A  French  sense.        . 

VOL.  IV.  A  A 
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Enter  YotiK. 

.  GreetL  VLeve  comes  the  dake  of  York.- 
Queen.  yVxAi  ^mi%  of  ivar  about  his  aged  neek^ 

O,  full  ctf  careful  fousihess  are  his  looks !— —       ' 

Uncle, 

For  heaven's  sake,  speak  comfortable  words:       -  - 
York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  mjr  dMugfats : 

Comfort's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  iJie  eartli. 

Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  gridP. 

Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  fitr  ofl^ 

Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home : 

Here' am  I  lefl  to  underprop  his  land ; 

Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself:*-— 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made; 

Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 


1 , 


Enter  a  Servant. 

Ser.  My  lord,  your  scm  was  gdne  before  I  cam^, 
Yorh  He'was?— Why>  so !— go  all  which  way  it 
will!— ^      • 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  oti  Hereford's  sidle.* 
Sirrah, 

Get  thee  to  Plashy,®  K6  xby  sister  GlostCf ;  ' 

Bid  her  send  mk  pvestotly  a  fbousand' pound :— - 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Ser'o.  My  lord,  1  had  forgot  to  teH  ybur  lordship: 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there ;— ^ 
But  I  shall  girieve  vou  to  report  the  rest.' 
York.  What  is  rt,  khav^? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came/  the  diichesk  died, 
York.  God  for  his  inercy  I  what  a  tide  of  wooa 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  o^Qe  t 

•  GetiheetoWxAhj;]  Thek>rdskip  of  Piash/^  iratatown  of 
the  duchess  of  Gloster's  in  Essex. 
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I  know  not  what  to  db  :*-»!  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth^  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,) 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother'*. V*-f 
What,  are  there  posts  despatched  for  Ireland  ?-^ 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ?— ♦       -  ^ 
Cmne,  8ister,-HX>iisin,  I  would  say  :^  P^y^  poidon 

me. — 
Go,  fellow,  QTo  the  Servant]  get  thee  home,  pro^ 

vide  some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there.-<^ 

fExit  Servant, 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ?  if  I  know 
How,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  afiairs. 
Thus  thrust  disorderly  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen  ;— 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other  again. 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  king  hath  wronged ;       " 
Whom  conscience  aiid  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do.*— Come,  cousin,  I'll 
Dispose  of  you :-— Go,  muster  up  your  men. 
And  meet  me  presendy  at  BeiMey-Ksastle. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too  ;— 
But  time  will  not  permit  :•— AH  is  uneven,- 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

1£muH*  Yoek  and  Queen* 
Busky:  Th^  wind*  sib  fair  for  news  to  go  to  Ire>- 

land, 

•  ■         untruth  — ]  That  is,  dUhyattv^  treach^y* 

'  The  king  had  tutqffmy  htad  witn  my  Arathpr^sJl  None  of 
Y^rk'^  brolem  ba4  his  neaa  cut  6%  either  by  the  King  or  any 
on^  eUe*  The  I>uke  of  Gloster,  to  whose  death  he  probably 
diudeSy  was  secrelly  murdered  at  Calais,  being  smothered  be- 
tween two  beds. 

*  ComCy  sistevy^'-cousiny  I  iioould  say  .•]  This  is  one  of  Shak« 
speare's  touches  of  nature.  York  is  talking  to  the  Queen  his 
cousin,  but  the  recent  death  of  his  sister  is  uppermost  in  his 
mind. 

A  A3 
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But  none. returns.     For  us  to  levy  power,    - 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy, 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness,  tq  t)ie  king  in  love. 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  riot  the  king. 
.   Bagot.  And  that's  the  wavering  commons :   for 

their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses ;  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By -SO  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadjiy  hate.  . 

Bmhy.  Wherein  the  king  stands  generaJUy  con* 
demn'd. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  tlv^n  so  do  we. 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king.         ^      ,  • 

Green.  Well,   1*11  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol 
castle; 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  s^ready  there^ 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you :  for  little  office 
The  hateful  commons  wiU  per&m  for  us  i 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.-— 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot.  No ;  111  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again,. 

Bushy..  That's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  &ick  Bo- 
lingbroke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !   the  task  he  undertakes 
Is — ^numb'ring  sands^  and  drinkii^g  oceans  dry ; 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thpusand/s  will  fly.. 

Bushy.  Farewell  at  once ;   for  once,  for  all,  and 
ever.  . 

Green.  Well,  wc  may  riieet  Ugain. 

Bagot.  I  fear  me,  never. 

[Exeura. 
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_      SCENE  II. 

The  Wilds  in  Glostershire. 
Enter  Bolingbrokb  and  Northumberland* 

•  ^ 

with  Forces. 

« 

Baling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now? 

North.  Believe,  me,  noble  lord> 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles, .  and  make  them  wearisome : 
And  yet  your  fair  discoikise  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what-a  weary  way 
Froni'  RavehspuTg  to  (!jotswol<if  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Wilibtighby,  Wanting  your  company; 
Which,  I  prote?;t7  Hfeithh  very  much  beguiFd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of' *ny  travel : 
But  theirs  is  s^vetten'df  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  ^ssess : 
And  hope  to  joy^^  'li  Iktle  less  in  joy, 
Than  hope  einjoy'd:  by  this  tfie  weary  lords 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  shoft^v^is  mine  hath  done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,- your-ntebk- company., 

Boling*'  Of  miich  l^Wsiue  is*my  company. 
Than  your  go6d  worda.    But  'who  comes  here  ? 


•*  -^    .J  ■*•> 


Enter  Harry  Percy.  / , 

North.  It  ist'  my  son,  yoiiiig'Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencespever.— • 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,   my  lord,   to  have  leam'd 
his  health  of  you. 

North.  Why,  is.  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 
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Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;   he  hath  forsook  the 
court, 
firoken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North.  Whd^  wiA  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spake  together. 
Percy.  Because  your  lorddhip  was  prcx^med 
traitor. 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg^ 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  HereforcTi 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discoveV 
What  power  the  dutce  of  York  had  leified  thei^; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Biavenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duk^  of  Hereford, 

boy? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  fcrgot^ 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember :  to  my  knowleage,  ^ 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

Norths  Then  learn  to  know  him  now ;  Ijiis  Js  the 

duke. 
Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  ser- 
vice. 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young ; 
Which  elder  days  shaU  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy ;  and  be  sure^ 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  hiappy. 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  good  friends ; 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  wim  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense : 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,   my  hand  thus  seals 
it. 
North.  How  fiir  is  it  to  Berkley  ?  And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 
Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,   by  yon  tuft  of 
trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  at  I  have  heard : 
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And  in  it  are  tho  lords  of  York^  Berkley^  and  Sey^ 

mour; 
None  else  of  name^  and  noble  estin^ate. 

Enter  Ros6  €md  Wiljloughby. 

Nwth*  Here  come  the  lords  oi  Ross  and  Wit** 
loughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fierynred  with  baste. 

Boling.  Welcome,  my  lords :  I  wot,  your  love 
pursues 
A  banish*d  traitor  ^  all  my  treasury 
Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd. 
Shall  be  y^ur  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  nobl* 

lord. 
fVillo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  k. 
Boling.  Evermore  thanks,  the  exchequer  of  tbf 
poor; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years. 
Stands  for  my  bounty.    But  ivho  comes  here  ? 

jEWer  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 
Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to 

you. 
Boling.  My  lord,  roy  answer  is~to  Lancaster ; 
And  i  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England : 
And  I  must  find  tliat  title  in  your  tongu^ 
Before  I  make  reply  to  au^t  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,   my  lord;    'tis  not  my 
meaning. 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out  :— 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  come,  (what  lord  vou  wHl,) 
From  the  most  glorious,  regent  of  this  fand. 
The  duke  of  York ;  to  know,  what  prick&you  Q/a  * 
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To  tkke  advantage  of  the  absent  time/ 

And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-born  arms. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

Baling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by 
you ;  . 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person.— My  noble  uncle! 

[^Kneels. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  hearty  and  not  thy 
knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 

Boling.  My  gracious  uncle ! — 

York.  Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle  j 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word- — grace^ 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profane." 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
Dar  d  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
But  then  more  why  ;*r — —Why  have  they  dar'd  to 

march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom ; 
Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war. 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms  ?  ^ 
Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind. 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  biit  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth. 
As  when  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself. 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men^ 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French ; 
O,  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine^ 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee. 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

3 ..         the  absent  /im^,]  i.  e.  time  of  the  king^s  absence.  * 

^  But  then  more  why ;]  But,  to  add  mere  questions. 
^  And  ostentation  of  d^pised  arms  f]   The  meaning  of  tlu$ 
probably  is*— a  boastful  display  of  arms  tbhich  x»e  despise. 
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Boling.    My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 
fault ; 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree,— 
In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason : 
Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boling.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Hew^ 
ford: 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace^ 
Liook  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifierent  eye  :^ 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive ;  O,  then,  my  father !  ' 

Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wand'ring  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?  Wherefore  was  I  born  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  mu»t  be  granted,  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman  5 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 

He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 

% 

To  rouse  his  wrongs,^  and  chase  them  to  the  bay* 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here,'  * 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave : 
My  mther's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold ; 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law :  Attornies  are  denied  me  ; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

*  —  indifierent  e^e  .•]  i.  e.  with  an  impartial  eye. 
**  To  rouse  his  wrongs,]  i.  e.  the  persons  who  xvrong  him. 
8  —  to  sue  my  livery  here^']  A  law  phrase  belonging  to  the 
feudal  tenures. 
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North.  The  noUe  duke  hath  been  too  qiiich 
abus'd. 

Ross*    It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him 
right.^ 

Willo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 
great. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,    let  me  tcU  you 
this,— • 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  laboured  all  I  could  to  do  him  right : 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms. 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be ; 
And  you,  -  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  alL 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  coming  is 
But  for  his  own :  and,  for  the  ri^t  of  th^t. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy,  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  rf  these  arms ; 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left : 
But,  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But,  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well  ;— 
Unless  you  {dease  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Boling.  An  oflfer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept. 
But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed,  and  pluck  away. 

^  It  sUnds  ^^our  grace  xxpon,  io  do  him  right.l   i*  e.  it  is  your 
interest,  it  is  matter  of  consequence  to  you. 
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Y4rk.^  It  twy  b^,  I  will  go  with  you  :—4)ut  yet 

ril  pause ; 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  past  redress,  are  now  with  me  past  care. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV- 

A  Camp  in  Wales.  ' 

Enter  Salisbury,  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  Mv  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  staid  ten 

days. 
And  hiau-dly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves :  farewdl. 
Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welsh^ 

man; 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee- 

Cap.  ^is  thought,  the  king  is  dead ;  we  will  not 

stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  witherM,^ 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  eardi. 
And  lean-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ; 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap,— • 
The  one,  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other,  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.-^ 
Farewell ;  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assured,  Richard  their  king  is  dead. 

lExiL 

*  The  bay-trees f  &c.]  This  enumeration  of  prodigies  is  in  the 
highest  degree  poetical  and  striking.    Johnson. 
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SaL  Ah^  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  mind^ 
I  see  thy  glory,  Hke  a  shooting  star. 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament ! 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  stonhs  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes ; 
And  croi^ly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes«       [JEJ«riV« 


ACT  m. 

SCENE  L    Bolingbroke's  Camp  at  Bristol. 

Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland^ 
Percy,  Willoughby,  Ross:  Officers  behind^ 
with  BbsHY^urf  Green,  prisoners. 

Boling.  Bring  forth  these  men— 
Bushy,  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies,) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  'twere  no  charity :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men,, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deafhi 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king; 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigUr'd  clean. 
You  have,  in  manner,  with-your  sinful  hours. 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  ^and  him ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair,  cjueen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  het* 'eye^  4>y.  your  foul 

wrongs.  --r,\  ^»*-  ^  -    \^ 

Myself — a  prince,  by^  fortune  pf  my  birth ; 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood ;  and  neat  in  love. 

Till  you  did  ms^e  hixn  misinterpret  me, 

Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
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And  ngh*d  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds^ 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  seignories^ 
Dispark'd  my  parks,^  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods  i 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat,* 
Raz'd  out  my  impress/  leaving  me  no  sign,— 
Save  men^s  opinions, '  and  my  living  blood,-t-' 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This,  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all 

this. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death  :-^See  them  delivered 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to 
me. 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  farewell. 
Green.  My  comfort  is, — that  heaven  will  take 
our  souls. 
And  pls^e  injustice  with  the  pains  of  Hell. 

Baling.    My  lord  Northumberland,    s,ee  them 
despatch'd. 
[^Ej^eunt  Northumberland  and  Ot hers y  with 
Prisoners.  .  > 

Uncle,  you  say,  the  queen  is  at  your  house : 
For  heav€in*s  sake, ,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated : 
Tell  her,  I  se^id  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered.  | 

Y^ork.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatch^  . 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large* 


*  Dispark'dtTtyjKir^J  To  c^r^^ar^  Is  to  throw  down  the  hedg^ 
of  an  enclosure. 

3  From  my  oum  mndtnos  torn  tntf  household  eoai^'}  It  was  the 
practice  when  coloured  glass  was  m  use,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  remains  in  old  seats  and  churches,  to  anned  the  arms  yf 
the  family  in  the  windows  of  the  house. 

^  Rax^a  out  my  impress,  &c.]  The  impress  was  a  device  or 
motto. 
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Baling.   Thanks,    gentle  uncle. — Come^    lords^ 
awav; 
To  fight  with  Glendowcr  and  his  complices ; 
Awhile  to  work,  and,  after,  holiday.         [^Ejpeunt. 

SCl&NE  II. 

The  Coast  of  Wales.    A  Castle  in  mezfi. 

Flourish :  Drums  and  Trumpets.  Enter  King  Ri- 
chard, Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumeiile,  and 
Soldiers. 

K.Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  this  at  hand? 
Aum.  Yea>  my  lord :  How  brooks  your  grace  the 
air. 
After  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas  ? 

K.  J?icA..  Needs  must  I  like  it  well ;  I  w^ep  for 

joy,        ^ 

To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. 

Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand,. 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses*  hoofs : 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting ; 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  the^,  my  earth. 
And  do  thee  fevour  with  my  royal  hands. 
Feed  not  thy'  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  eartfc. 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfort  his  rav'tious  sense :  . 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom. 
And  heavy-gaited  toads,  lie  in  tneir  way ; 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet. 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies : 
Ana  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flower^ 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder ; 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
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Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords ; 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foui  rebellious  arms. 

BUhop.   Fear  not,  my  lord;    that  Power,   that 
made  you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  alL 
The  means  that  heaven  yields  must  be  embraced. 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse ; 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  remiss ; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great,  in  substance,  and  in  friends. 
K.JUch.  Disoomfortable  cousin!   know^st  thoti 
not. 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe^  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen^ 
In  murders,  and  in  outrage,  bloody  here ; 
But  when  from  under  this  terestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines,^ 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  holey 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins. 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 

backs. 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves  ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbroke, — 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revelFd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes,-^ 
Shall  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  &ce. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affirighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 

'  Hejires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines  f]  It  is  not  easy  to 
point  out  an  image  more  striking  and  beautifiuthan  this,  in  ^f 
poet,  whether  ancient  or  modem.    Stbbv£K9. 
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Not  afl  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  siea 
Can  wash  the  balm  irom  an  anointed  king :  ' 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose     ' 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  lord :  :     •  ^ 

For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd. 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay*  ' 

A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight. 
Weak  men  must  fall;  for  heaven  still  guards  the 
right. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord ;  Hqw  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 

SaL  Nor  near,  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord. 
Than  this  weak  arm :  Discomfort  guides  my  tonguei 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear  my  noble  lord,      - 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth : 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return,         i' 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  meii ! 
To-day,  to-day,  unhap^r^r  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrpws  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 
For  all  -the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead^ 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'dy  and  fled. 

Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege :  why  looks^  your  grace 
so  pale  ? 

K.Rich.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thous^Mid 
men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled  ; 
And,  till  so 'much  blood  thither  come  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ?  > 

All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 
^Aum.  Comfort,  my  liege  j  remember  who  you 
are. 

K.  Rich.  I  had  forgot  myself:  Am  I  not  king  ? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty !  thou  sleep'st. 
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li  not  the  king's  tiame  forty^  thousand  names  ? 
.Ann>  arm>  my  name)  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  die  ground^ 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king ;  Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts  i  I  know^  iny  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn*     But  who 
Comes  here  ? 

« 

j&wfer  Scroop. 

Scroop*  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my. 
liege. 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open/  and  my  heart  pte» 
par*di 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss,  thou  cunst  unfoldi 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  'twas  my  care  i 
And  what  loss  is  it|  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ^ 
Greater  he  shall  not  be ;  if  he  serve  God, 
Well  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  so  t 
Revolt  our  subjects  ?  tiiat  w0  cahnot  mend ; 
Tliey  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us : 
Cry,  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay; 
The  worst  is^— death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

.  Scroop.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity^ 
Like  an  unseasonable  istormy  day, 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolved  to  tears ; 
So  high  above  his  limits^  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbtoke,  covering  your  fearful  land 

*  Mine  ear  is  open^  &c.]  It  seems  to  be  the  design  of  the  poet 
to  r^ise  Richard  to  esteem  in  his  fall,  and  consequently  to  interest 
the  reader  in  his  favour.  He  gives  him  only  passive  fortitudoi  th^ 
▼irtue  of  a  confessor,  rather  than  of  a  king.  In  his  prosperity  wa 
saw  him  imperious  and  oppressive ;  but  in  his  distress  he  is  wise, 
patient,  ana  pious.    Johnsok. 
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With  hard  bright  steely  aod  hearts  harder  thsii  ateeK 
White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairiest 

scalps 
Agaiost  thy  majesty ;  boyB^  with  Afom^s  voiees^ 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  fenmle  joints 
In  stiff  untfieldy  arms  against  thy  eromi : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bofrt 
Of  double-fatal  yew^  a^inst  thy  state ; 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat :  both  young  an/d  oid  f^bol. 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell* 
K.  RkA.  T«x]  weU,  too  well,  thou  tell'at  a  tate 

so  ill. 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  i»  Bagot  ? 
What  is  bebone  of  Bushy  ?  where  i»  Groesx } 
That  they  havtt  kl  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  aueh  peaceful  stqpa  ?     < 
If  we  prevail^  their  beads  shaU  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant,  they  have  made  peace  with  BoUngbrokt. 
Scroop.  P^ace  have  they  made  \mtb  bim»  inde^^ 

my  lord. 
K.  Mkk.  O  villains,^  vipers,  damu'd  without  p^ 

demptioul 
Dogs,  fBSily  won  to  &wn  on  any  man  I  . 
Snakes,  ia  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
Three  Judasses,  each  ou€  thrice  worse  than  Judat ) 
Would  they  make  peace  }  terrible  hell  make  war. 
Upon  their  spotted  soufii  fer  this  o&uce  I 

Scroop.  Sweet  lov^,  1  see^  changiiaig  his  propitftjr^ 

• 

^  Of  douhle-Jatal  yevo — ]  From  some  of  the  ancient  statutes  it 
appears  that  every  £nglishman,  while  archery  was  practised^  was 
CNDiiged  to  keep  in  his  house  either  a  bow  oiyen)  or  some  other 
wood.  It  shomd  seem  therelbre  that^^^t^  were  not  oohr  pfamted 
hi  church-yards  to  defend  the  churches  from  the  wina>  Jimt  cm 
account  ot  their  use  in  making  htytjos ;  while  by  the  benefit  ^ 
being  secured  in  encldsed  places,  their  poisonous  qualitj'  ~~ 
kept  from  doing  mischief  to  cattle^    Stebvbxs. 
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Turnft  to  tlie  lowest  Wftd  mort  deadly  J^te  :• 
Again  uncurf^  thf^ir  9oulst;  their  pefM)e  id  inad^ 
With  he^da^  imd  w)t  witii  bands :  tljA^  wfe^m  yg* 

Have  felt  the  worst  of  dieath*9  destroying  W€iiiii4^ 

And  \w  fnll  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  groi^xd- 
Jum^  h  Bn^hy,  Green,  gtnd  th^  efirl  of  Wilt* 

dbire^  cjead? 
Scroop.  Yeft,  j^U  of  tbew  «t  BHrtol  lost  'thf  ir 

heeddn 
Jium,  ¥in*ere  is  the  duk^  «^  fether  with  hii 

power  ? 
K.  Rich.  No  matter  wher^ ;  of  ^oinfort  no  wvk 

apeak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  ^itaphs ; 
Make  dust  onr  paper,  and  wi^  rainy  eye^ 
Write  wfww  on  the  hoacro  of  tlw  e^rth. 
Lot'a  cboQBe  executors,  n^nd  talk  of  wills  i 
And  yet  not  (io,w^for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Sfti^  our  depo(SH^  bodies  to  the  ground ) 
Our  Unds,  or  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke*«lj 
And  nothii^  ean  we  call  our  own,  but  de^^  t 
AftA  that  smtdl  modd  of  the  barren  fi^rth. 
Which  serves  aa  paate  and  cover  to  onr  bono9» 
For  heaven'a  take,  let  ua  sit  upon  the  ground. 

And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kingfi : — 
How  some  have  been  deposM,  some  slfiin  in  w%r. 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  tb^  have  dejpoa'd  i 
Some  poisoned  by  their  wivQS,  some  aloeptng  kiU'^; 
AH  nnnkr'd  ^«-For  within  the  hollow  erown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temj^ea  of  a  king, 
|$^ps  death  his  court :  and  there  the  antiQk  iit|,^ 
jScoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  hia  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  spene 

tJiere  the  antick  sitSy']  Here  is  an  allusion  to  the  antick 


Vfjboi  pfold  im^epi»  wbp^Q  iphief  par^  ^  tP  d^ide  and  distv^rb  ;he 
grayer  and  more  ipl^dif}  penw«uRf;e9»    j(N9;t^»99» 
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To  momarchize^  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks  ; 

Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,— 

As  if  this  fleshy  which  walls  about  our  life. 

Were  brass  impregnable ;  and,  humoured  thus^ 

Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 

Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — farewell  kin^ !. 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 

With  solemn  reverence ;  throw  away  respect. 

Tradition,^  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 

For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while : 

I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want,  taste  grie^ 

Need  friends  '.—Subjected  thus. 

How  can  you  say  to  me — I  afcm  a  king  ? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne*er  wjpl  their  present 
woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail. 
To  fear  the  toe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foc^ 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain ;  no  worse  can  come,  to  fight : 
And  fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death  5 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death  servile  breath, 

Aum.  My  father  hath  a  power,  enquire  oS  him ; 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K*  Rich.  Thou  chid'sf  me  well : — Proud  Boling- 
broke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown ; 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 
Say,  Scroop,  \^ere  lies  our  undje  with  his  power) 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day  : 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 

^  '  Tradition^']  This  word  seems  here  used  for  traditional  prac: 
Hces :  that  is^  established^  ox  customartf  homage. 
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-  • 

I  play  the  torturer^  by  small  and  small^ 

To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken :— - 

Your  uncle  York  hath  join*d  with  Bblingbroke ; 

And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 

And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 

Upon  his  party. 

K^  Rich.  Thou  hast  said  enough.- 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  didst  lead  me  forth 

[7b  AUMERLE. 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 

What  say  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now? 

By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  everlastingly. 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort '  any  more. 

Go,  to  Flint  castle ;  there  FU  pine  away ; 

A  king,  woe*s  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 

That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 

To  ear^  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow. 

For  I  have  none : — Let  no  man  speak  again 

To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

•     Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wron^ 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers,  let  them  hence ; — Aw^y, 
From  Richard's  night,  to  Bolihgbroke's  fair  day. 

*  PU  hate  him  eoerlastingly^ 

That  bids  me  be  ofcof^ort — ]  This  sentiment  is  drawn  from 
nature.  Nothing  is  more  offensive  to  a  mind  convinced  that  its 
distress  is  without  a  remedy,  and  preparins  to  8i(|bmit  quietly  to 
irresistible  calamity,  tlian  those  petty  and  conjectured  comforts 
which  uniskilfu]  ofiiciousne^  thinks  it  virtue  to  administer. 

*  To  ear—]  i.  e.  to  plough  it. 
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SC£N£  III. 
Walefr.     B^r<e  Flint  Castle. 

Enter^  with  Dmrk^and  Colour^ ,  1&oias^sM^iL%  ^ni 
FerCeSy  Y<Mik,  NoRtHUMBERLAND,  ««tf  04ke!t^  •. 

^fing.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  leam^ 
The  Welshmen  ^atre  di^JpefsM ;  and  SafiBliitilpy 
Is  gone  lb  nrretrt  the  tittg,  who  lately  laftd^d^ 
With  some  fetv  J>rivate  frietitis,  tipbft  this  ttfy&t^ 

North.  The  tiBW«  x^  vety  fait  and  j^obd,  tt\y  Ibrd; 
Richard,  tiot  KaV  Ifiroto  fetenee,  h^th  imj  hjfe  iifead. 

ForA:.  It  would  Tbeseetn  the  lord  N'otthiimb^land, 
To  i^ay;— king  ftidhafd  r^^Alack  the  heaty  <lbiy, 
Wheft  i^lrrfi  ^  s^w:jii6d  fctrg  Abuld  ^ide  ^h  head. 

Nortel.  Yotit  ^cfe  tnittakes  toe ;  otilhy^  16 1^  \)ffe^ 
Left  I  his  title  otit. 

For*.  iTife  liiiife  h«tli  befell, 

WWl'd  y6ti  tf&vfe  Wtt  so  brief  with  him,  tffe  ^^truld 
HftviK  be€?n  ^6  brief  with  yba,  to  ^brten  yoti, 
Pofr  t^ng  «o  lJr6  hekd,^  ydat  w'hbfe  b^d^s  Itehgllu 

idling.  Mtsta^  nm,  nticte,  ^rth»  i*{»i  yba 

should. 
ForA:.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than  you 
should^ 
2Liei»t.yott-mis-tal^:  Die  beai^iehs  w^  o W  yvurltiMd^ 

Sating.  I  knbw  k,  trndie ;  imd  <oppcwfe  ncit 
Myisdf  "^rftist  tiieit  witk—^Btrt  ^wlio  coiMfls  iittt  f 

Enter  Percy. 

Well,  Harry ;  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield  ? 
Percy.  The  castle  royally  is  mann  d,  my  lord^ 

'  For  taking  so  the  head^  To  take  the  head  is,  to  act  without 
restraint,  to  take  undue  liberties. 

6 
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Against  thy  entrancew 

Baling*  Ro^rally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king  ? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king ;  king  Richard  hes 
Within  the  Umits  of  yon  linie  and  stone : 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbuiy^ 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike,  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling.  Noble  lord,  [7b  Noeth. 

Cro  to  the  rade  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruinVl  ears,  and  thus  -deliver. 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand  ( 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  fidth  of  heart. 
To  his  most  royal  person :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeafd. 
And  lands  restored  a^ia,  be  freely  |;)tmted : 
If  not,  ril  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer^s  dust  with  showers  of  bloody  i 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter^  £ndiahmeii: 
The  whichf  how  far  off  from  me  mind  ^  BoUng- 

broke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  iair  king  Richard^'s  land. 
My  stooj^iug  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much ;  wlyle  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. — 

[No&THUMS£juA>iB  odvanccs  to  the  CMle^ 
with  a  trumpet. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threatening  dxumy 
That  from  the  castle's  totter'd  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  jperus'd. 
Methinks^  king  Ridbard  and  myseli  «hrald  meet 
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•  With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water^  when  their  thund'ring  shoclr 
At  pelting  t^rs  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire.  Til  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
IVIy  waters  ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  On  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  park  sounded^  and  amzvercd  by  another  trumpet 
within.  Flourish.  Enter  on  the  walls  King 
Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerlel 
Scroop,  and  Salisbury. 

York.  See,  see,  king  Richard  dot»  himself  ap- 
pear. 
As  dolh  the  blushing  discontented  sun. 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king ;  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eaglets,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty ;  Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 

K.  Rich*  We  are  amazM ;  and  thus  long  have 
we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[To  NORTHUMQERLAKO. 

Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 

And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awfiil  duty  to  our  presence  ? 

If  we  be  not,  show  us  the  hand  of  Gfod 

That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship ;  .     . 

For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 

Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  scepter. 

Unless  ne  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 

And  thou^  you  think,  that  all,  as  you  have  done. 


9 


Have  torn  their  souls^  by  turaiiftg  thexn  f^pm  us. 

And  W^  are  barren,  and  bereft  of  friends  ;^ 

Yet  know,— my  master.,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  mustering  in  his  clouds,  in  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 
Hiat  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke,  (for  yond',  methinks,  he  is,)  . 
Hiat  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land. 
Is  dangerous  treason :  He  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleedine  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousan(y>loody  crowns  of  mothers*  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face ;  * 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
^o  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures*  grass  ^ith  faithfiil  English  blood. 
North.  The  king  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the 
king 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rush*d  upon !  Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand  1 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones ;     < 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods. 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head  1 
And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself. 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, — 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  fqrther  scope, 

-*  —  th^flotoer  of  England*  sjace  ;"]  Dr.  Warburton  saVs,  by 
ihejhvoer  ofEngland*sJace  is  meant  the  choicest  youths  of  Eng- 
land, vi^o  sKall  be  slaughtered  iri  this  quarrel,  or  h&ve  bloeSi^ 
eramm.  The  jLtmer  4>f  England* i  face^  to  design  her  choicest 
youth,  is  a  fine  and  noble  expression,  but  Mr.  Steevens  is.  of 
opinion  that  thejlawer  qf  Enghiid^sjacey  means  Engktnd*sJlo^9ei^ 
Joce^  tiiejknoe^  turfiiceofZngland^sscif*  ^ 
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Than  fbr  his  lineal  royalties^  and  to  beg 
Enfraochifieineat  immediate  on  his  knees  ; 
Which  on  thy  royal  parly  granted  once. 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  rust. 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables^  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just^ 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  flay,-^dius  the  long 
returns;— —  •-<' 

His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither  ^ 
And  all  the  number  <£  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplished  withoitit  contradiction ; 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  oominends**^- 
We  do  debase  ourself^  cousin^  do  we  not, 

[Tq  Aumekus. 
To  look  80  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  £ur  ? 
tShall  we  tsall  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 

Au7n*  No,  good  my  lord;  let*s  fight  withgentb 
wtCHrds, 
Till  time  lend  Iriends,  and  friends  daeir  helpfiil 
swocds. 
K.  JUck.  O  God!  O  God!  that  e'er  this  toi^gm 
of  mine, 
Tbmt  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proiid  m^,  shonld  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sootfa!^  O,  that  I  were  as  great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  dian  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  fonget  what  I  have  been  ! 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now ! 
Sweffst  thou,  proud  heart?  Ill  gtre  thee Moape  to 
beat, 

^  iViik  imrds  tfiMotikl]  Sooihh  stoeHsBweliBBirue.  In  tliil 
flaoe  9Q&th  lasans  stveetuett  or  softnai^  a  f^FfifiltJOP  jst  x«<* 
tained  in  the  terb  t9  ioaii*   Jojursev. 
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Since  foea  bave  ato^  to  bent  both  thee  ssoA 

Aum.  Northumberboid  ootnes  back  firotn  fioliiig- 

broke. 
K*  Sick.  Whsit  mint  the  king  do  now^  Mutt 
he  Bubtnit  i 
The  king  «hdl  do  it.     M«8t  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  king  «hall  be  contented :  Most  he  lose 
The  name  of  king  ?  o'God's  name,  let  it  go : 
I*tt«bm  mxf'jtwct^j  fer  a  set  of  beuis ; 
My  ^ot^eoas  pakce,  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel,  for  an  alms-man's  gonm ; 
My  figur'd  goblet^  fer  a  dish  of  TPOod  \ 
My  usepter^  fer  m  fBiHier*:s  walking-staff; 
My  saifjcdts^  ibr  a  pair  of  caired  saints  ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave^ 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscnre  grave  v~ 
Ofir  m  be  buried  in  the  kiiig^«  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  sabjects'  feet 
May  faMflrty  trtinttfo  co  their  sovereign's  head:^ 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  wMist  I  live ; 
And,  buried  onoe,  why  nert  upoa  my  head }  ^ 
Awnerle,  fh<Mr  we^p'^dt;  My  tender-heaited  -cou- 


We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  toan ; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer  com, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  fihedding  tears  ? 
As  thus ; — ^Tb  drop  them  "still  upon  one  place, 
TBI  ftiey  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Wi'ftim  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laM,— 7%era  Iks 
Two  kinsmen  J  digg'd  their  graves  with  xvteping  eyes? 

^  — *—  on  their  soverei^nU  head:^  "Shakspearfe  is  very  hpt  Vt> 
deviate  from  tlie  *p«l9i€t>%  to  llie  ridiookiiis.  ffad  the^peedk  of 
Richard  ended  at  this  line,  it  had  exhibited  the  natural  language 
of  submissive  misery,  conforming  its  intention  to  the  present 
fortune,  and  cbMjr  ^Mimg  its  yttiyttiis  m  death.    Johnson. 
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Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?— Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland^ 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke }  will  his  majesty  • 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says — ay. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court^  he  doth  at^ 
tend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may^  please  you  to  come  dowiif 
K.  Rich.  Down,  down,  I  come ;  like  glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[North,  retires  to  Boung. 
In  the  base  court  ?  Base  court,  where  kings  grdw 

base, 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace.    •:  . 
In  the   base  court?  Come   down?   Down,  court! 

down  king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  [Ed'euntyjrmn  above. 

BoUng.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantick  man  : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants^  ^e/^. 

Boling.  Stand  all  apart. 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty .-^ 


My  gracious  lord, —  /    [.Kneeling. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely 
knee. 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
JMe  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 


Bme  court -^1  Ba$  cour,  Fiv 
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Up,  cx>usin,  up ;  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus   high  at  least,     [Touching  his  own  head.J 
although  your  knee  be  low. 
Baling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  min^ 

own. 
K.  Rick.  Your  own  is  yours,  and  I  am  yours, 

and  all. 
Baling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
.  JiT.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve : — ^They  well  deserve 
to  have. 
That  know  the  strongest  and  surest  way  to  get.-— 
"Uncle,  give  me  your  hand ;  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
Tears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies.— « 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  yovL  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you'll  have,  I'll  give,  and  willing  too ; 
For  do  we  must,  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
'Set  on  towards  London :— -Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 
Baling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Then  I  must  not  say,  no. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt. 

V 

SCENE  IV. 

Uangley.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 

Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  tliought  of  care  ? 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'Twill  make  me  think, 

^nie  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainst  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 
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Queen*  My  legs  can  keep  no  nieaadiira  in  de*> 
light. 
When  my  poor  heart  no  mearare  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore,  no  dftiieing,  girl ;  some  oHiet  aporU 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we'll  tell  tales. 
.  Queen.  Of  sorrofw,  oiro^jny? 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neitber^  girtt 

For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting^ 
It  doth  remember  mc  the  more  of  sonow  ? 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  jcy : 
For  what  I  have,  I  need  not  to  repeat  i 
And  what  I  want,  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady.  Madam>  I'll  sin^. 

Queen.  'Tis  wdl,  that  thou  hast  namtti 

But  thou  should'st  please  me  better>  woald'at  dmi 
weep. 

]  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  woiold  it  do  ymi 
good. 

Queen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping  d«  me 
good, 
And  never  boiTow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 

Enter  a  Gardener,  and  Two  Servants*. 

My  wretchedness  onto  a  row  of  pins,    . 
They'll  talk  of  state :  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change :  Woe  is  forerun  with  woe.* 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retir§^ 

•  Against  a  change:  Woe  isJbreHin  mth  woe.]  TTic  poet,  «c- 
QOrding  to  the  oommon  doctrine  of  prognostication,  8u»0W4  <^ 
jection  to  £»reruD  calainityy  aad  a  kmgdoio  to  be  iltea  with  rut 
mours  o^  sorrow  when  any  great  disaster  is  impeodiM*  TTha 
tense  is,  that  publick  evils  are  always  preslgnined  by  puUtdr 
pensiv»esS|  aim  plaintive  oenyersMioau    Johnson. 
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G4tr4.  Goy  bind  thou  up  yon'  dsngKtig  ftprioodts, 
Which^  like  unruly  children  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oj^pression  of  their  prodigal  weight  ? 
Give  some  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs.--^ 
Gro  thmi,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  oft*  i^e  heads  of  too-fast  growing  sprays. 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
AU  aiitst  be  eren  in  our  govemment.^^— - 
You  thus  employed,  I  will  go^  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  profit  suck 
^e  toilVi  fertility  from  whc^esome  flowers. 

1  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale. 
Keep  Iaw5  tmd  form,  and  due  prc^rtion. 
Showing,  aa  in  a  mode),  our  firm  estate  ? 
When  our  sea-walled  garden,  the  whole  land. 
Is  full  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok*d  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpron^d,  her  hedges  rutn*d 
Her  knots  disorder'd,^  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

Cr4n*d*  Hold  thy  peace :— « 

He  that  ha&  suffered  this  disordered  spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  c^  leaf:  . 
The  weeds,  that  his  broad-q>reading  leaves  did  shel- 
ter, 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up. 
Are  pluckV)  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke ; 
I  mean  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Busby,  Green. 

I  iSferr.  What,  are  Aw  dead  ? 

Gard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seiz'd  the  wasteful  king. — Oh!    what  pitp 

is  it. 
That  he  bad  not  so  trimmed  and  dress'd  his  land^ 

As  we  this  garden !  We  at  time  of  3;'ear 

.1. 

9  Her  knots  disorder^']  Knots  are  figures  planted  |n  hor^  tlie 
Ibies  of  wbkh  flrequsntl 7  intcxitct  each  other. 
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Do  wound  the  bark/  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees  % 
Lest,  being  over-jproud  with  sap  and  bloody 
With  too  mueh  nches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  gi^t  and  growing  men^ 
Hiey  might  have  livM  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  diity.    ^1  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown. 
Which    waste  of    idle  hours   hath  quite  thrown 
down* 

1  Serv.  What,  think  you  then,  the  king  shall  be 
deposed  ? 

Gard.  Depress'd  he  is  already ;  and  deposed, 
*Ti8  doubt,  he  will  be :  Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O,  I  am  pressed  to  death, 

Through   want  of  speaking! — ^Thou,  old  AdamV 
hkeness,  [Coming  from  her  concealment* 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh-rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news  2 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say,  king  Richard  is  deposed  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth. 
Divine  his  downfal  ?  Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam*st  thou  by   these    ill-tidings  ?    speak,    thou 
wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam  :  little  joy  have  I, 
To  breathe  this  news :  yet,  what  I  say,  is  true. 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke ;  their  fortunes  both  are  weigh'd  : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  fe\y  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balai^e  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself^  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  h%  weighs  king  Richard  dowi^ 
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Post  you  to  London^  and  you'll  find  it  so : 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance^  th^t  art  so  light  of 
foot. 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me, 
And^am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?  O,  thou  think*st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Tliy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — Come,^  ladies,  go. 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe.— 
What,  was  I  bom  to  this !  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? 
Grardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  woe, 
I  would,  the  plants  thou  graft'st,  may  never  grow. 

[^Ea:eimt  Queen  and  Ladies. 

Gard.  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  be  no 
worse, 
I  would,  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse.— 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  place, 
ril  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seeii^ 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

\Exeunt. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  London.    Westminster  HatL 

The  Lords  spiritual  on  the  right  side  of  the  throne  j 
the  Lords  temporal  on  the  left;  the  Commons 
below.  Enter  Bolingbroke,  Aumerle^  Sur- 
rey/ Northumberland,  Percy,  Fitzwater^ 
another  Lord,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Abbot  of 
Westminster,  and  Attendants.     Oncers  behind^ 

with  Bagot. 

» 

'    BoHng.  Call  forth  Bagot ;      ■■ 

Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind ; 

What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster  s  death ; 

Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perfonn'd 

The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  Lord  Aumerle* 
Boling.  'Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that 
•  .  man. 

Bagot.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  kno^y  your  daring 
tongue 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster  s  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say,— /^  not  my  arm  of  length. 
That  reachethfrom  the  restful  English  court 
As  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head? 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
I  heard  you  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Than  Bolingbix)ke*s  return  to  England ; 

' Surrey^  Thomas  Holland,  earl  of  Kent.  He  was  bro- 
ther to  John  Holland  duke  of  Exeter,  and  was  created  duke  of 
Surrey  in  the  2l6t  year  of  King  Richard  the  Sfecond,^  139?. 
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Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be. 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

'    Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soiFd 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips. 
There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest. 
And  will  maintain,  what  thou  hast  said,  is  false> 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword* 

Boling.  Bagot,  forbear,   thou  shalt  not  take  it 
up. 

Aunt.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov*d  me  so» 

Fitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies. 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  tliine : 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shows  me  where  thou  standst, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it. 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest ; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier  s  point. 

Aam,  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that 
day. 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this 
hour. 

Aum.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damned  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou   liest ;   his  honour  is  as 
true. 
In  this  appeal,  as  thou  art  all  unjust : 
And,  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing;  seize  it,  ifthoudarst. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off,    - 

c  c  2 
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And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Qver  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  I 

Lord.  I   take  the    earth  to  the  like,    forsworn 
Aumerle; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  hollaed  in  thy.  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun :  there  is  my  hoixour^s  pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar  st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else?  by  heaven,  Til  throw 
at  all : 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  tajk. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  'tis  true:  you  were  in  presence 
then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me,  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is 
true. 

Fitz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  rtjvenge. 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  scull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's. pawn ; 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st.  .  . 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  ,eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wildernesa. 
And  spit  upoii  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies :  there  is  .my  bond  of  faith^ 
To  tie  thee  to,  my  strong  correction. — • 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world,^ 


in  this  new  toorldf]  In  this  world  where^I  bare  just  be- 


gun to  be  an  actor.    Surrey^  a  &w  lines  above^  called  him  ^y 
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Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banished  Norfolk  say. 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a 

gage, 
That  Norfolk  lies :  here  do  I  throw  down  this. 
If  he  may  be  repeal'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.  These   differences   shall   all  rest  under 

gage. 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeaPd :  repeal'd  he  shall  be. 

And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor  d  again 

To  all  his  land  and  signories ;  when  he's  retum'd. 

Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. — 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ ;  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross. 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens  : 
And,  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  caqptain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Boling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 

Car.  As'  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling.  Sweet  peaee  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the 
bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  !—*Lords  appellants. 
Your  differencas  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

• 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York.  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee    . 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard ;  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  scepter  yields     , 
To  the  possession  of  tby  toy^i  kaift ; 
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Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  fix>m  him^rrrr- 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 
Boling.  In   God^s   name,  TU   ascend  the  regal 
throne. 
.    CaV'  MaiTy,  God  forbid  I-rr 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God,  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard  ;  then  true  nobless^  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 
And  who  sits  here,  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd,  but  they  are  by  to  hear. 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them  : 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect. 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 
And  be  himself  not  present  ?  O,  forbid  it,  God, 
That,  in  a  Christian  cUmate,  souls  refin'd 
Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed ! 
I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirr'd  up  by  heaven  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king : 
And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophecy, — 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground. 
And  future  ages  -groan  for  this  foul  act ; 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels. 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars  ; 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound ; 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  call'd 
"JTie  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  sculls. 

^noblesiS'^2  i- e.  nobleness;  a  word  now  obsolete,  but 


used  both  by  Spenser  and  Ben  Joneon, 
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O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house^ 

It  will  the  woefuUest  division  prove, 

Tliat  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth : 

Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so, 

Lest  child,  child's  children^  cry  against  you-— woe  1 

North.  Well  have  you  argu'd,  sir ;  and,  for  your 
pains. 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here  :— 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  chai^ 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. — 
May't  please  you,   lords,   to  grant  the  commons* 
suit. 

Boling.  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common 
view 
He  may  surrender ;  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion.  * 

Vork.  I  will  be  his  conduct.*    [JEait; 

Boling.  Lords,   you   that   are   here   under  our 
arrest. 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer  ;— 
Little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love,  [7b  Carlisle* 
And  little  look'd  for  at  your  helping  hands. 

Re-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers 

bearing  the  Crowns  S^c* 

K.  Rich.  Alack,  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?  I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee  ;^— 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours  of  these  men :  *  Were  they  not  mine  ) 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry,  all  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ:  but  he,  in  twelve, 

4  his  conduct.]  1.  e.  conductor. 

'  Thejavom-^t  &c.]  Th%  countenaneeSf  ihe^ature^ 
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Found  truth  in  all^  but  one ;  I^  in  twelve  thousand^ 

none. 
God  save  the  kii^ !— Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  ?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king !  although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me.-— 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  thither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will^ 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  tliee  offer^ 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

jr.  Rich.  Give   me  the   crown :' — Here,  cousin, 
seize  the  crown ; 
Here,  on  this  side,  my  hand;  on  that  side,  thine. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another ; 
Hie  emptier  ever  dancing^  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water: 
That  bucket  down,  and  lull  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 

Boling.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  resign. 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am,  but  still  my  griefs 
are  mme : 
You  njay  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs  ;  still  am  I  king  of  those. 

Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  your 
crown. 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up,  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is — loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done  ;^ 
Your  care  is — gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won : 

^  The  emptier  ever  dancing — ]  This  is  a  comparison  not  easUr 
accommodated  to  the  subject,  nor  very  naturally  introduced. 
The  best  part  is  this  line,  in  which  he  makes  the  usurper  the 
empty  bucket.    Johnson. 

^  My  care  is — loss  qfcare^  by  old  care  done  ;"}  Shakspeare  often 
obscures  his  meaning  by  playing  with  sounds.    Richard  seems  to 
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The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  tliough  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  witfi  me  they  stay. 

Baling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign,  the  crown  ? 

K.Rich.  Ayj  no ; — no,  ay; — for  I  must  nothing 
be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself:^ 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  scepter  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart ; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  bahn,* 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duteous  oaths : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths,  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  Keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd; 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd,  that  hast  all  achiev'd ! 
LfOi^  may^st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit. 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  says. 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read 

[Offering  a  paper. 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person,  and  your  followers. 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 

say  here,  that  his  cares  are  not  made  less  hy  the  increase  of  Bo* 
lingbroke^s  cares  ;  for  this  reason,  that  his  care  is  the  loss  qfcafe^ 
— ^his  grief  is,  that  his  regal  cares  are  at  an  end,  by  the  cessation 
of  the  care  to  tohich  he  had  been  accustomed.    Johnson. 

8 „iy  balmjl^  The  oil  of  consecration.    He  has  mentioned 

it  before.    Johnson. 
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That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 

jhT.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so  ?  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weav'd-up  follies  ?  Gentle  Northumberland^ 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record. 
Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?  If  thou  woula  st. 
There  should'st  thou  find  one  heinous  article,-*— 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath^— 
Marked    with    a  blot,    damn'd    in    the    book    of 

heaven  :-— 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me. 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  mayseU^— - 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands, 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross. 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 

North.  My  lord,  despatch;  read  o'er  these  ar- 
ticles. 

K.  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  cannot  see: 
And  yet  salt  water  bUnds  them  not  so  much. 
But  they  can  see  a  sort^  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  souFs  consent. 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Make  glory  base ;  and  sovereignty,  a  slave ; 
Proud  majesty,  a  subject ;  state,  a  peasant. 

North.  My  lord, 

K.  Rich,  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,^  insults 
ing  man, 
Nor  no  man's  lord  ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title,-—* 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But  'tis  usurp'd : — Alack  the  heavy  day, 

a  sort  —  ]  A  pack^  a  company.    Warburtost* 

haught,"]  i.  e.  haughty. 
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That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out. 

And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself! 

O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  kii^g  of  snow, 

Standing  before  the  sunt  of  Bolipgbroke, 

To  melt  myself  away  in  water-^rops  !— 

Good   l^ing,^ — great  king,- — (and   yet   not    greatly 

good,) 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight ; 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Boling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 
North.  Read  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  doth 

come. 
K.  Rich.  Fiend!  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  come 

to  hell. 
Boling.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  North  umber- 

^land. 
North.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 
K.  Rich.  They  shall  be  satisfied :  I'll  read  enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  thaf  s — myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  icith  a  Giiiss. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wr.inkles  yet  ?  Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  glasst. 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity. 

Thou  dost  beguile  me!  Was  this  face  the  face. 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?  Was  this  the  face> 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink  ? 

Was  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  so  many  tollies^  ^ 

And  was  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  tiiiis  face  i 
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As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  fac^  ; 

[^Dashes  the  Glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. — 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face. 

Boling.  The   shadow  of  your   sorrow  hath  de- 
stroyed 
Tlie  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?  Ha!  let's  see : — 
"Tis  very  true,  my  grief  lies  all  within ; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance :  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I'll  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone,  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 

Boling.  Name  it,  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin  ?   Why,  I  am  greater  than 
a  king : 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Boling.  Yet  ask. 

K.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have  ? 

poling.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boling.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  bo  I  w^e  from  your 
sights. 

Boling.  Go,  some  of  you^  convey  him  to  th« 
Tower, 
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K.  Rich.  O,  good  1  Convey  ? — Conveyers  are  you 

That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king^s  fall. 

[Ej^eunt  K.  Richard,  some  Lords ^  and  a  guard. 
Moling.  On  Wednesday  next,  we  solemnly  set 
down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot,  Bishop  o/*  Carlisle, 

ai<£?  AUMERLE. 

Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come ;  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury^  mine  intents,  but  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise  :^ 
I  see  your  brows  are  fiill  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears ; 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.        [Exeunt. 

ACT  V. 
SCENE  I.  London.  A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 

Enter  Queen,  and  Ladies* 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come ;  this  is  the 
way 

*  ■  Conveyers  are  you  all^  To  corvoey  is  a  term  often  used 
in  an  ill  sense,  and  so  Richard  understands  it  here.  Pistol  says 
of' stealings  convey  the  voise  it  call;  and  to  convey  is  the  word  for 
isleight  of  handy  which  seems  to  he  alluded  to  here.  Ye  are  all, 
says  the  deposed  prince ^  jugglers,  who  rise. with  this  nixublp 
dexterity  by  the  fall  of  a  gooalcing.    Joeinson. 

>  To  bury —  J  To  conceal,  to  keep  secret. 
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To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected  tower/ 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke : 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
Have  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  Guards. 

But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither :  Yet  look  up ;  behold ; 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.—' 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand ; 
Thou  map  of  honour ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb. 
And  not  king  Richard ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn. 
Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee. 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

K.  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,*  fair  woman,  do 
not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden  :  learn,  good  soul^ 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this :  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown. 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and 
mind 
Transform'd,  and  weaken'd !  Hath  Bolingbroke 

^  To  Julius  Casar^s  ill-erected  toxioer^'}  The  Tower  of  lim- 
don  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Julius  Caesar. 
"By-^l-erectedy  perhaps,  is  meant*— erected  for  bad  purposes. 

*  Join  not  xvith  grief,']  Do  not  thou  unite  with  grief  against 
me;  do  not,  by  thy  additional  sorrows,  enable  grietto  strike  me 
down  at  once.  My  own  part  of  sorrow  I  can  bear,  biit  thy 
affliction  will  immediately  destroy  me«    Johnson. 
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Depos'd  thine  intellect?  Hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 

The  lion,  dying,  thf usteth  forth  his  paw, 

And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 

To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 

Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod ; 

And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility. 

Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K»  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed ;  if  aught  but 

beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime   queen,    prepare    thee  hence   for 

France : 
Think,  I  am  dead ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak*st. 
As  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks ;  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages,  long  ago  betid : 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief,* 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out : 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumberland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the   mind  of  Bolingbroke  is 
chang'd ; 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you ; 
-  With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 
K.  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  where- 
witlial 

to  quit  their  grief ^1  To  retaHate  their  mournful  stories. 
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The  mounting  Bolingbrqke  ascendg  my  tbroqc/— • 

Tlie  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 

More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 

Shall  break  into  corruption :  thou  shalt  think. 

Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  half. 

It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all ; 

And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st  the 

way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again. 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne.  > 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear,  to  hate ;  and  hate  turns  one,  or, b<>th,.'' 
To  worthy  danger,  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  thera  to 
end. 
Take  leave,  and  part ;  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorc'd  ?— ^Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me ; 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  betwixt  thee  and  m^.; 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made.-— 
Part  u^,  Northumberland;  I  towards^  thc^^nprthy 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  clime; 
My   wife   to  France ;  from  whence,  set.  Ibcth  in 

pomp,  ; 

She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,^  or  short'st  of  day. 
c    Queen.  And  nlust  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 
heart  from  heart. 

Queen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with 
me. 

North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 

'  — '  HalloxmnaSf]  AH-haUotos^  ox  allrhaUcMftide  ;  the  first  of 
November. 
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Queen.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go, 
A'.  Rich.  So  two,   together  weeping,    make  one 
woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  off,  than — near,  be  ne'er  the  near'.' 
Cro,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;  I,  mine  with  groans. 
Queen.  So   longest   way   shall  have  the  longest 

iDoans. 
K.  Rich.  Twice  for  one  step  I'll  groan,  the  way 
being  short,       ^ 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part ; 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart. 

[They  kiss. 
Queen.  Give   me   mine   own   again;   'twere  no 
good  part,  * 
To  take  on  me  to  keep^,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

[Kiss  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay: 
Once  more^  adieu  ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

[Ej^'eunt* 


•  Better  Jar  offl  than — near^  be  ne'er  the  necr*.]  The  meanti»^ 
is,  it  is  better  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  than  being  near  each 
other,  to  find  that  we  yet  are  not  likely  to  be  peaceably  andhap<^ 
pily  united. 
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The  same.    A  Rooms  in  the  Duke  o/*  Yark'«  Po^l^ybe. 

Ent&r  York,  and  hk  Duchess. 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the 
rest,  ^  . 

When  weeping  made  you^  break  the  story  off 
Of  our  t\yo  cou^iivs  coming  into  Londoou 

York.  WfeerQ  did  I  leave  ? 

Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lotd. 

Where  rude  n)isgwcm*d  hands,,  from  windowatops, 
Threw. d|i^  an4.  rubbiih  on  king  Richard's^  head<. 

York*  Then,    as  I  said,  the  duke,    great  Boling- 
hvfik^, — 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed^ 
Which  hjs  ai^piring  rider  seem'd  to.  knoiy,-r-* 
\yith  slpw^  but  stately  pace,  kept  on  his  course. 
While  all .  tpngues  cried-^God  save  thee,  Bolio^ 

brioke ! 
Xou.  lyo^ld;  l|9yQ  thought  the  very  windows^  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  <}a^m^at^.  darted  their  desiring^  eyes 
yo(^  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once,®— 
Jesu  prese^rve.  thee  I  welcome,  Bolingl^roke ! 
ISyhilst  he,  frpm  one  side  to  the  other  tumingy 
Bare-hpadf^  low:er  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — I  thank  you,  countrymen  : 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

>  With  painted  imag'ry,  had  said  at  once^'\  Our  author  proba* 
biy  was  thinking  of  the  painted  clothes  that  were  hung  in  the 
itreetSy  in  the  pageants  that  were  exhibited  in  his  own  time ;  in 
which  the  figures  sometimes  had  labels  issuing  from  their  mouths^ 
containing  sentences  of  gratulation«. 
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Duck.  Alas,    poor  Richard !    where  rides  he  the 
while  ? 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,'  the  eyes  of  men^ 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious : 
£veh  so,  or  with  miith  more  contempt,  nien*s  e3^8 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;    no  man  cried,  God  save 

him; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  l*ris  \^e!coilie  homd : 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off,*^' 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles. 
The  bad|^es  of  his  grier  atrd  patieWce, — ' 
That  teid  not  God,  f6r  some  stfong  purpose,  steePd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  hav6  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events  ^ 
To  whose  high  will  w6  bound  our  calm  contenti^. 
To  Bolingbt^e  zte  we  sttofn'  sfcdbjects  riow, 
Whoste'  sfite'  and  Rdliour  I  fof  aye  alloW. 

i)uch.  ttere  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York.  Aumerle  that  was  ;* 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend^ 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now : 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth. 
And  lastmg  fealty  to  the  new-made  king, 

*  As  in  a  theatre^  &c.]  "  The  painting  of  this  descriptioar 
(says  Dryden,  in  his  preface  tofrouUsandCressiday  is  sd  lively, 
j^  the  words  sd  minfvkig,  thai  I  hlinrd  sldarc<i  rbad  any  thing  com- 
parable to  it,  in  any  other  language. 

*  ^ —  Aumerle  thai  'was  /]  'Rie'  Dukes  of  Aumetle^  Surrey, 
and  Exeter,  were,  by  an  act  of  Henry's  first  parliameht,  deprived 
of  tfHsii*  dbkeidocte,  buf  W6¥6  idlowed  to  retain  their  earldoms  of 
i2u//a^  lient, '  ail^d^  Huiil^gdbir.- 
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J)uch.  Welcome,   my  son :    Who  are  ^he  violets 
now, 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  sprang  ? 
Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,   nor  I  greatly  baf^ 
not: 
ferod  knows,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of 
.  time. 
Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and  tri-^ 
uniphs  ? 
Aunif  For  au^ht  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 
York.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 
Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not ;  I  purpose  so. 
York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
bosom? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale  ?  let  me  see  the  writing. 
Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 
York.  No  matter  then  who  sees  it : 

,i  will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  paraon  me; 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence, 
.Which  for  soiAe  reasons  I  Would  not  have  s^en. 
York.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  sec. 

I  fear,  I  fear, 

Duch.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

TTis  nothing  but  some  bond  that  he  is  eriter*d  into 
For  gay  apparel,  *gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself?  what  doth  he  with'^a 
bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?  Wife,  thou  art  a  fool.— 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing.  .     .     ^ 

Aum.  I. do  beseech  you,  pardon  me;   I  may  not 

show  it. 
York.  I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 

i Snatches  it^  4nd  reads. 
aiat  traitor!  slaVe! 
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.  ■  •   « 

f)uch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

TTork.  Ho!  who  is  within  there?    [^Enter  a  Ser*- 
vant.]    Saddle  my  horse. 
God  for  his  mercy !  what  treachery  is  here  1 

Duck.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,    I  say;    saddle  my 
horse : — 
Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain.  {Exit  Servant. 

JDuch.  What*s  the  matter  ? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Duck.  I  will  not  peace : — ^What  is  the  ms^ttei^ 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be.oontent;  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

Jbuch.  Thy  life  answer ) 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Boots. 

York.  Bring  me  my  boots,  I  will  unto  the  kin^. 

Duck.  Strike  him,  Aumerle.— Poor  boy,  thou  aft 
amaz'd : 
Hence,  villain :  never  mpre  come  in  my  sight.— 

{To  ^Ae  Servant 
"    York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say* 

Duck.  Why,  York,  >yhat  wilt  thou  do  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Have  wcr  more  sons  ?  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date,  driink  up  with  time  ? 
"And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age. 
And  rob  ipe  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee  ?  is  He  not  thine  own  ? 

York.  Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  cbhceal  this  dark  conspiracy? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 
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Duck.  He  shall  be  none ; 

We*ll  keep  him  here :  Then  what  is  that  to  him  ? 

York.  Ayf^Yy 
Fond  woman  f  were  he  twenty  times  my  son 
I  would  appeach  him. 

.   Duch.  Hadst  thou,  groan'd  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  thou  dost  suspect. 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  or  any  of  my  kin. 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman.  * 

Duck.  After,    Aumerle ;    mount  thee  upon  his 

horse ; 
Spur,  post ;  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee, 
m  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground, 
Till  Rojingbroke  have  pardon'd  thee :  Away ; 
Begone,  lE^t^eunt. 

Windsor.     A  Repm  in  the  Casfle. 

JS^fer  Boi^iNGBROKE,  as  King;  Vt^cY,  a^d  of hi^r 

Jjords. 

Boling-  Can  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son  ? 
'Tis  full  three  moiiths,  since  I  did  see  him  kuBt : 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  'tis  he» 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  he:  fi>uaid ; 
Jncjuire  at  lK)ndon^  'morig«.t  thup  tiv^os  (h^i^i. 
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For  there,  thcjr  say,  he  daily  doth  fr^iient. 
With  unrestrained  loose  eompanidns ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  Isliies, 
A^d  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers ; 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  efTeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  pcdnt  of  honour,  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

JPercy.  My  lord,    some  two  days  since  I  saw  the 
prince; 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Percjf.  His    answer    was,— *he  would  unto  the 
stews; 
And  from  the  common'st  creatdre  pluck  d  gloVfe, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challens^. 

Boling*  As  dissolute,  as  desperate :  yet,  through 
both 
I  sec  some  sparkles  pf  a  better  hope, 
Which  elder  days  may  happily  bring  forth. 
But  who  comes  here  ?     - 

Enter  AiJiiEiihE,  hastily. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Boling.  What  mdans 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  Wildly  ? 
Aunu  God  save  your  grace.     I  do  beseech  your 
majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boling^  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  l6ave  us  heife 
alohe.~  \_Exeunt  Percy  and  Lords. 

What  k  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now  ? 

Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth, 

[^KneeU. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  i*oof  within  my  mouth,    ' 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise^  or  spealc. 


*  -  » 
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Boling.  Intended,  or  conunitted,  was  this  iKitilt  ? 
If  but  the  first,  how  heinous  ere  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-love,  I  pardon  thee.        '    ♦ 

Aum*  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  th^ 
•/•■  .     key,   .•■  -••,.-. 

That  no  man  enter  till  joiy  tale  be  done.     - 
Boling.  Have  thy  desire. 

[AuMERLE  lodt&  the  doori 
York.  {Within.']  My  liege,  beware;  look  to  thy-- 
.self;  •  * 

71190,  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there.  ' 

Boliiig*  Villain^  I'll  make  thee  safe.    \Brmokig^ 
Aum.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand ;        • 
Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 

York.  [Within.']  Open  the  door,    secote^   fixrf- 
iiardyking:  ,?    ; 

jSbaU/I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  fece? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  opem^ 

,  >    '%  [BoLivoBKOKZ' opefis  the  ^r. 


Enter  'f  or«. 


^•1 


'^         V. 


•  «     .( 


Boling.  What  is. the  mattery  unde?  speak; 
Recover  breath  f  tell  us  how  near  is  danger^ 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

JTorA.^  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt 
.know  '  • 

The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids. me  show*  " 

Aum.  Remember,   as  thou  read'st,'/  thy  promise 

:  :  past:     '•;  ^•:-       ^   -   ' 

I  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  th^e,     '   -. 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  faand^ 

York.  'Twas,    villain,    ere  thy   hand  did  set  it 
down.-—  —     ^  -     , ..    \ 

I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king  \    '    ' 
Fearj,  aod  not  love,  begets  his^  penitence :  ^ 
Forget  to  pity  hiin^  lest  thy  pi^  prove       . 
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A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.  O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy!— 
O  loyal  lather  of  a  treacherous  son ! 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,^  and  silver  fountain^  '      ^ 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages, 
Hath  held  his  current,  and  dcfiFd  himseU*! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
And  ihj?^  abuudant  gooduess  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son/ 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame^ 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers*  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies,  ; 

Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies : 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life ;  givii^  hitn  breath. 
The  traitor  lives,  ♦. the  true  man's  put  to  death. 
Duch*  [fFithinJ]  What  ho^  my  liege !  for  God*s 

sake  let  me  in. 
Baling.  What  shrtll-voic'd  suppliant  makes  this 

eager  cry  ? 
Duch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king;  *tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door ;  • 

A  beggar  begs,  mat  never  begged  before. 

Boling.  Our   scene    is    alter'd> — ^from   a  serious 

thing,  * 

And  now  changed  to  The  Beggar  and  the  King.^^^ 

My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in ; 

I  know,  she's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin;      '  ' ' 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins,  for  this  forgiveness,  prosper  may.  ' 

This  fester'd  joint ^cut  bflF,  the  rest  rests  sound ;  -   * 
This,  let  aloney  will  all  the  rest  ^confound.  ^ 

^  Thau  dieer,  immaculate^  &c.]  Sheer  is  pellucid,  Iraasparent. 

^ digressing  son.'}  deviating  from  what  is  rights  ( 

5 rJg  Beggar  and  the  King.2  The  King  and  the  Begfffr 

seems  to  have  been  an  interlude  or  song,  well  known  in  the  t 
Df  our  author,  who  has  winded  to  it  more  thaa  ohce.' 
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Enter  Duchess. 

Duck.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  mal^; 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York*  Thou  frantick  woman,  what  doist  tfaou  makfe 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Duch.  Sweet  York,  be  patient:  Hear  me,  gtot)? 

lieget  lKf$eeUr 

Baling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt^ 

Puch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beiieech : 

For  ever  will  I  kneel  upon  my  knees,    -    /, 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees,    . 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy,  .  ^ 

By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy,^ 

Aum.  Unto   my  mother*s  prayers,    I  bemi  my- 
•  knee.  {^Kneels. 

York,  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [Kmels. 

Ill  may'st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace! 

Duck.  Pleads  he  in  earneist  ?  look  upqfn  hii»  face ; 
His  eyes*"do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jlesrt; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,   ours  from  ow 

breast: 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
Hfs  weary  joiats  would  gladly  rif*e,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow ; 
His  prayers-  are  full  of  fidse  hypocrisy ;  . ,   . 
Ours,  €if  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity* 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then  let  them  have 
That  merey,  which  true  prayers  ought  to  h^ve.   , 

\Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Dueh.  Nay,  do  not  say-— ^-rtaftd  up ; 

But,  pardon,  first ;  and  afterwards,:  «tand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Tardbn~s)iQuld  bei  the  first  word  of  thy  speech^. 
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I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — ^pardon^  king ;  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  wqrd  is  shorty  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like^  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet., 
JTor A,  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  fOiy,  par donnejs 

Jiuch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardor^  to  destroy? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word ! — 
Speak,  pardon,  as  'tis  current  in  our  land  ; 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there : 
Or,  in  \hy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear ; 
That,  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee,  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch*  I  do  not  sue  to  stimdK 

J^rdoi^  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Duck.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  spying  pardon,  doth  not  pardon  twain^^ 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  With  all  my  h^art 

I  pardon  him. 

Duck*  A  god  on  earth  thou  art. 

Boling.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law/— rTWi4 
the  abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, — 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels.—* 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 

^ — r^pardonnez  nwy.']  Thfth  is,  excuse  me^  a  phrase  used 
when  any  thing  is  civilly  denied.  The  whole  passage  is  such  as 
I  could  well  wish  9Mray«    jQHNsaN* 

7  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law^']  The  brother-in-law,  wa« 
Johji  EKike  9!*  Ex^t^  ^dEarl  of  Huntinedoft  (ow»  brother  to 
King  Richard  II.)  and  who  had  married  with  the  lady  Eliza&e|ii» 
;sifiter  of  Henry  Bolingbroke.  ^ 
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To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are : 
They  shall  not  Hve  within  this  world,  I  .swear. 
But  I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where,    . 
Uncle,  farewell, — and  cousin  too,  adieu: 
Your  mother  well  hath  pra/cf,  and  provij  vou  true. 
Duch.  Come,   my  old  son; — I  pray  God  make 
thee  new.  \Ea:cunU 

SCENE  IV. 

Enter  Exton,  and  a  Servant; 

Exton.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what  words 
he  spake?  - 

Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  feartx 
Was  it  not  so?  \/    '. 

•    Serv.  Those  were  his  veiy  word^. .         "; 

Exton.  Hav^  I  no  friend?   quoth  he:  lie  spal^ 
it  twice,  ,. 

And  urg'd  it  twice  together ;  did  he  not?  '     v 

Seri).  He  did.  '     ^^ 

E.rtt>n.  And,  speaking  it,   he  wistfully  jookM  e^ 
me;    ' 
As  who  should  siay, — I  would,  thou  wert  the  man, 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  niy  heart ; 


Meaning,  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let*s  goi 
i  am  the  king's  frien4>  aiid  will  rid  his  foe. 

SCEN-EV.   .  ...'  .•-./• 

f    .■■  ......  •  .  .      .      .  .^ 

Pomfret.     The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  K^ing  VLicHAkii.  '-;■>- 

[    K.  Rich.  I   have  been   studying  how— t  may 
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This  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 

And, '  fbt  l)ecause  the  world  is  populous,    , 

And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself^ 

I  cannot  do  it ;— Yet  I'll  hammer  it  out.  [ 

My  brain  fll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 

My  soul,  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 

A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 

And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world ;  * 

In  humours,  like  the  people  of  this  world. 

For  no  thought  is  contented.     The  better  sort,— • 

As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermixed 

With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself  ^ 

Against  the  word  :^  ' 

As  thus,— Cowie,  little  ones;  and  then  again,—; 

It  is  as  hard  to  come^  as  for  a  camel 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 

Thoughts  tendmg  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 

XlnKkely  wonders :  how  these  vain  weak  naiU 

May  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 

Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls ; 

>^nd,  for  they  cannot,  die  m  their  own  pride. 

Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves,-— 

That  thw  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves,        ^ 

Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars,  >, 

Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, —  , 

That  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there : 

And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease^, 

iSearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 

Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like. 

Thus  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people. 

And  nonexontented :  Sometimes  am  I  king ; 

t  ,  ,  people  this  little  world;]  Le.  his  own  frame  ;—*' th^ 
itate  of  man  ;'*  which  in  cnii  author's  Julius  Caesar  ii  said  to  bt 
'f  like  to  a  little  kingdom.'' 

^— ^^ — -^  the  wotd itself 
Against  th€  woTdi]  By  the  tufordf  frobably,  is  meanty  the 
f^ol^wmL 
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Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggAr^ 

And  so  I  am :  Then  crushing  penuary 

Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king ; 

Then  am  I  king'd  again :  and,  by-and-by. 

Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 

And  straight  am  nothing :— -But^  whatever  I  am. 

Nor  I,  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 

Witfi  nothing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eas'd 

With  being  nothing. — Masiek  do  I  hear  ?  [Mustek. 

Ha,  ha !  keep  time : — How  sour  sweet  nrastck  is. 

When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  T 

So  is  it  in  the  musick  of  men's  lives. 

And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear. 

To  (ihieck  time  broke  in  a  disordered  striitg ;' 

But,  for  the  concord  of  my  statie  and  thne. 

Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 

I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me. 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  num'bring  ctock : 

My  thoughts  are  minutes ;  and,  with  sighs,  they  jar 

Their  vfatches  on  to  mine  eyes,  tfie  outward  watch,' 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  diaPs  pointy 

\^  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tearsw    . 

Now,  sir,  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is. 

Are  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon*  my  hearty. 

^  -  • 

*  For  novo  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  dbck: 
My  thoughU  are  miniUei  ;  and^  voHH  dghs^  thajf  iar 
Their  walclies  on  to  mine  et/et^  ike  outwaid  watcfa^  Sfe»i  B 
should  be  recollected,  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  a  docb 
notices  the  progress  of  time ;  viz.  by  the  libration  of  the  pen* 
diilum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  the  striking  of  the'h6Ur;    t6 
these,  the  King,,  in  his  cbrnparisan,  severaUy  alJudet-;.  his  sigte 
corresponding  to  the  jarring  of  the  pendulum,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  watches  or  numbers  the  seconds,  marks  also  their 
grogress  in  minutes- on  the  dial  or  outward^watch,  to^wfilslrthe 
Ring-cowfparesrhis  ey«s ;  and  their  ^mttt  of  fignres  is^tippfi^lij^ 
a  succession  of  tears,  or,  (to  use  an  express{oa'(^MiItoif,)*9iifiMtfe' 
drops :  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping'  thesfe  awtty;  perfbrms 
dte- office  of  the  dial'i^  p«int:-^is  clamorot^gnMttuKast'tlie 
sounds  that  tell  the  hour* 

6 
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Which  is  the  bdl :  So  sighs,  i^nd  tears,  and  groons. 
Show  minutes,  times,  and  hoars  :->— but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bohngbroke's  ppoud  joy. 
While  I  stand  foob^  here,  his  Jack  o'tbe  ctock.*' 
l%iis  mudck  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more ; 
For,  though  it  have  hotpe  madmen  to  their  witi^ 
Ift  me,  it  seems  k  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me  ^ 
For  'tis  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  alK-hating  world.* 

Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince ! 

K.  Rich.  Thanki^  noble  peer^ 

Th^  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  comest  thou  hither^ 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad  dog 
That  bdngs  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  five  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom,  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  tl^ou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling,  towards  York, 
With,  much  ado,  at  fength  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes  master's  face.* 
O,  how  it  yem*a  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary ! 
That  horse,  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid ; 
That  horse,  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd ! 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  Tell  me,  gentle 
ftiend. 
How  went  he  under  him  ?• 

*  ■  his  Jack  o^the  chchi  That  is,  I  strike  for  him.  One 
tf  these  atttomatona  is.  alluded  to  in  King  Richctrd,  lU* 

^  Isa  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hatingAxorld.']  i.  a.  is  as  strange 
and  uncommon  as  a  brooch  which  is  now  no  longer  worn. 

*  — -.  somestiipes  master*  sjace."]  Sometimes  was  .used  for  Jar* 
merfy,  as  well  a^^sometimey  wiridt  the  modem  editors,  have  sub* 
stituted.  ' 
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Groom*  So  proudly,  as  if  he  disdained  the  groundL 
K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his 
back! 
l%at  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  prpud  with  clapping  him* 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?  Would  he  not  mil  down, 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall,)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee^ 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw*d  by  man, , 
Was  born  to  bear  r  I  was  not  made  a  horse ; 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gaird,  and  tif  d,  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke.* 

i  Enter  Keeper,  rcith  a  Dish 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place ;  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

[To  the  Groom. 
Kf  jRic^,  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  avray. 
Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,    that  my 
heart  shall  say.  f-EriV* 

Keep.  My  lord,  wilFt  please  you  to  fall  to? 
K.  Ilich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  tiiou  art  wont  to  do. 
Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not;  sir  Pierce  of  £xton> 
who 
Lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 
K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and 
thee! 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

iBeats  the  Keeper, 
Keep.  Help,  help,  help! 

Enter  Exton,  and  Servants,  armed. 

'         '  '  -         . 

K*  Rich.  How  now  ?   what  means  death  in  thi» 
rude  assault? 

s  .....^  ^  jaunciDg  Bolingbroke.']  Jaunce  waA  jaunt  were  fjrno* 
B  jmoiu  wprdk 
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Villain^  thy  own  hand  yields  thy  death^s  in$truin^nt« 

,    [Snatching  a  weapon^  and  killing  one f 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  iroom  in  hell. 

[He  kills,  another  J  then  Exxon  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  bum  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  3taggers  thus  my  person. — ^Exton,  thy  fieroe 

hand 
Hath  with  the  king*s  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own 

land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul  I  thy  seat  is  up  on  high ; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  di^*. 

J  pies* 

Both  have  I  spilt ;  O,  woUld  the  deed  were  ^tk>d  \ 
For  now  the  aevil,  that  told  m6*^I  did  well. 
Says,  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I'll  bear  \^-^   ' 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here« 

[Exeunt, 

SCE^^E  Vi. 

Windsor.    A  Room  in  the  Castle^ 

% 

flourish*    Enter  Bolingbrore,  and  York,  ivifh 

Lords  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York^  the  latest  news  we  heaf^ 
Is-^that  the  rebels  have  consum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Glbstershire ;  ^ 

But  whether  "they  be  ta*en3  or  slain,  we  hear  not* 


Enter  North  Omberland* 

Welcome,  my  lord :  What  is  the  neWs  ) 

North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  hajp- 

piiiebi:  ^ 

VOL,  IV.  Efi  *  ^    ^ 
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The  ficXt  news  is, — ^I  have  to  London  sent 

iTie  heads  of  Salisbtny,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent^ 

The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 

At  large  discdursed  in  this  paper  here. 

[^Presenting  a  paper z 
Bdling.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains ; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gain«. 

Enter  FrrzwATE*. 

Fifz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  sir  Bennet  Scely ; 
Two  o£  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors^ 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be  forgot^ 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  with  the  ^Bishop  ojT  Carlisle. 

Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy. 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boiing.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  dooni  r — 
Choose  out  some  secret  plate,  Some  reverend  room. 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  k  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'«t  in  peace>  die  fvee  from  stri& : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been^ 
High  spafks  of  honour  in  thee  have  t  seen. 

Enter  Exxon,  with  Attendants  bearing  a  Coffin* 

Ext  on.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear ;  herein  all  br^athles^  liejs 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  erieniiefs, 
Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  by  me  hithgf  brought. 
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Boling.  Exton^  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hast 
wrought 
A  deed  of  slander^  with  thy  fatal  hand^ 
Upon  my  head^  and  all  this  famous  land. 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouthy  my  lord,  did  I 
this  deed. 

Boling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need. 
Nor  do  I  thee ;  though  1  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  tliou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shade  of  night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light. 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me,  to  make  me  grow : 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament. 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent ; 
1*11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land. 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand :— • 
March  sadly  after ;  grace  my  mournings  here. 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [^Exeunt. ^ 

^  This  play  is  extracted  from  the  Chronicle  of  Holinshead,  in 
which,  mauy  passages  may  be  found  which  Shakspeare  has,  with 
very  little  alteration,  transplanted  into  his  scenes ;  particularly  i| 
speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  in  defence  of  King  Richard'^ 
imalienable  right,  and  immunity  from  human  jurisdiction. 

Jonson,  who,  in  his  Catiline  and  Sejanus^  has  inserted  many 
speeches  from  the  Roman  historians,  was  perhaps  induced  to  that 
practice  by  the  example  of  Shakspeare,  who  had  condescended 
sometimes  to  copy  more  ignoble  writers.  But  Shakspeare  had 
more  of  his  own  than  Jonson;  and,  if  he  sometimes  was  willing  to 
spare  his  labour,  showed  by  what  he  performed  at  other  times,  that 
.}us  extracts  were  made  by  choice  or  idleness  rather  than  necessity. 

This  play  is  one  of  those  which  Shakspeare  has  apparently 
revised ;  but  as  success  in  works  of  invention  is  not  always  pro- 
portionate to  labour,  it  is  not  finished  at  last  with  the  happy 
force  of  some  other  of  his  tragedies,  nor  can  be  said  much  to 
affect  the  passions,  or  enlarge  the  understanding.    Johnson. 

The  notion  that  Shakspeare  revised  this  play,  though  it  hat 
long  prevailed,  appears  to  me  extremely  doubtful  ;^or,  to  speali 
pdore  plainly,  I  do  not  believe  it.    Malone, 
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*  Kino  Henry  IV.  Part  I.]  The  transactions  contained  is 
this  historical  drama  are  comprised  within  the  period  of  about 
ten  months ;  for  the  action  commences  with  the  news  brought  of 
Hotspur  having  defeated  the  Scots  under  Archibald  earl  rf 
Doufflas  at  Holmedon,  (or  Halidown-hill,)  which  battle  was 
foueht  on  Holy-rood  day,  (the  14th  of  September,)  1402;  and 
it  closes  with  the  defeat  and  death  of  Hotspur  at  Shrewsbury ; 
which  engagement  happened  on  Saturday  the  21st  of  July,  (the 
eve  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,)  in  the  year  1403.    Theobald* 

This  play  was  first  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall,  Feb.  25,  1597» 
by  Andrew  Wise.  Again,  by  M.  WoolfF,  Jan.  9,  1598.  For 
the  piece  supposed  to  have  been  its  original,  see  Six  old  Plays 
&n  xMch  Snakspeare  founded^  &c  published  for  S.  Leacroft^ 
Charing-Cross.'    Steevens. 

Shakspeare  has  apparently  designed  a  regular  connection  of 
these  dramatick  histories  from  Richard  the  Second  to  Henry  the 
Fifth.  King  Henry,  at  the  end  of  Richard  the  Second,  declares 
his  purpose  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  resumes  in  the  first 
speech  of  this  play.  The  complaint  made  by  King  Henry  in  th» 
last  Act  of  Richard  the  Second,  of  the  wildness  of  his  son, 
prepares  the  reader  for  the  frolicks  which  are  he^e  tobe  recouBted^ 
and  the  characters  which  are  now  to  be  exhibited.     Johnson. 

This  comedy  was  written,  I  believe,  in  the  year  1597* 

Malons« 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henry,  Prince  of  JVales,    \  ^       ...     ir. 

Prince  John  o/Lncaster,'  f^^  ''^  ^^'  ^'"S- 

Earl  of  Westmoreland.!  ^^  •     j    .    .»     r^- 

&>  welter  Blunt,  f  ^''''"^'  ''^  '*«  ^'«^' 

Thomas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Henry  Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  his  Son, 

Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Mardi. 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Archibald,  iJar/ g/lJouglas, 

Owen  Glendowen 

Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Sir  John  FalstafF. 

Poins* 

GadBhilL 

Pfeto.    Bafdolph. 

Ladif  Percy ,  l^if^  ^  Hotspur,  and  Sister  to  Mor* 

timei'. 
liudy  Mortimer,  Daughter  to  Glendower,  and  Wife 

to  Mortimer. 

Mr^.  Quickly,  Hostess  of  a  Tavern  in  Eastcheap. 

Lards^  Officers^  Sheriffs  Vintner ^  Chamberlain^ 
Drmders^  Two  Carriers^  Travellers^  and  At^ 
tendanis^ 

SCENEy  England. 

'  Prince  John  of  Lancaster  J\  The  persons  of  the  drama  were 
originally  collected  bj  Mr.  Rowe,  who  has  given  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Lancaster  to  Prince  John,  a  mistake  which  Shakqpeare 
has  been  no  where  guilty  of  in  the^r«^  part  of  this  play,  though 
in  the  second  he  has  fallen  into  the  same  error.  King  Henry  IV. 
was  himself  the  last  person  that  ever  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  But  all  his  sons,  (till  they  had  peerages,  as  Clarence^ 
Bedford^  Gloucester ,)  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  th^ 
royal  house,  as  John  of  Lancaster,  Humphrey  of  Lancaster,  &c» 
and  in  that  proper  style,  the  present  John  Cwho  became  after* 
wards  so  illustrious  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  jBedfbrd,)  is  always, 
raeotioned  in  the  play  before  U9«    Stssvehs. 
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ACT  I. 

r 

SCENM  L  London.  A  Room  in  the  Patacc^ 

Enter  King  Henry,  Westmoreland,  Sir  Walters- 
Blunt,  and  others. 

K.  Her.  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  waxi  with  caro, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils^ 
To  be  commencM  in  stronds  a&r  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  Erinnya^  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood  { 
No  more  cAiall  trendnng  war  chamiel  her  fidda^ 
Nor  bruise  our  flowrets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paees  *.  those  opposed  eyies, 
Which, — Itke  4he  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven> 
All  of  one  nature,  ef  one  aufostance  bred,'*^.^  ■ 
Did  latdy  meet  in  the  intestifie  shock 
And  furious  dose  of  civil  b«t<ii«y. 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  wdl4»e8eeming  ranfeB, 


^  Find  tve  a  time  J^Jrighied  peace  to  jMUty 
And  hreathe  ^kort^mmded  ttceenti  ef  n&u)  iroUe^-^'}  That  ii» 
let  us  soften  peace  to  rest  awhile  without  disludiaiicey  that  Ae 
may  recover  breath  to  propose  sew  wars.    Johnson. 

^  Nq  more  the  ikinty  Erianyi--]  The  fWy  of  discord. 


^•> 
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March  all  one  way ;  and  be  no  more  opposed 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife. 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.     Therefore,  friends^ 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulcher  of  Christ, 

(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross 

We  are  impressed  and  engag*d  to  fight,) 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy ; 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mothers*  womb 

To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields. 

Over  whose  acres  walk*d  those  blessed  feet. 

Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nail'd 

For  our  advantage,  on  the  bitter  cross^ 

But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old. 

And  bootless  *tis  to  tell  you — ^we  will  eo ; 

Therefore  we  meet  not  now  :^ — ^Then  let  me  hear 

Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 

What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree. 

In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience.* 

ff^est.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits '  of  the  charge  set  down 
But  yesternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  eame 
A  post  from  Wales  loaden  with  heavy  news  ; 
Whose  worst  was, — that  the  noble  Mortimer^ 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  takeil. 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered : 
Upon  whose  dead  corps  there  was  such  misuse. 
Such  beastly,  shameless^  transformation. 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be. 
Without  much  shame,  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

^  Therefore  toe  meet  not  noto  .*]  u  e*  not  on  that  account  do  we 
now  meet;— we  are  not  now  OMembled,  to  acquaint  you  with  our 
intended  expedition, 

*  —  thts  dear  expedience.]  For  expedition* 

^  And  many  limits — ]  Limits  for  €itima$e$  ;  pr  perhaps,  on^ 
Unet^  rough  sketches^  ox  cakulatiom^ 
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K.  Hen.  It  seems  then^  that  the  tidings  of  this 
broil 
Brake  ofF  our  business  for  the  Holy  land. 

West.  This,  match'd  with  other,  did,  my  gracious 
lord; 
l^'or  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import* 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald,^ 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met. 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour  j 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery. 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse. 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear  and  true-industriousfriead^ 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse. 
Stained  with  the  variatioii  of  each  soiF 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome  newr. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd  in  their  own  blood,®  did  sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains :  Of  prisoners.  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  the  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas ;  and  the  earls  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith. 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 

^  ■        Archibald^  Archibald  Douglas,  earl  Douglas. 

^  Stained  xmth  the  variation  of  earn  soil — ]  No  circumstance 

^ould  have  been  better  chosen  to  mark  the  expedition  pf  Sir 

Walter.    It  is  used  by  FalstafF  in  a  similar  manner:  **  As  it  were 

to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remenbef. 

Dot  to  have  patience  to  shift  me,  but  to  stand  stained  toiih  travel** 

*  Palk'd  in  their  qwi  bloody']  Either  batVd^  or  piled  together 
in  a  heap. 
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A  gallant  prize  ?  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not? 

West.  In  faith. 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  o£ 

K.  Hen*  Yea,  there  thou  mak^st  me   sad,  and 

mak*8t  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  £ither  of  so  blest  a  son : 
A  son,  who  is  die  theme  of  honour^s  tongue  ; 
Amongst  a  grove,  the  very  straightest  pboit ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune  s  mmion,  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry,     O,  that  it  could  be  pro/(j^ 
That  some  night-trippii^  fairy  had  excfaang'd 
In  cradle-clothes  our  childien  where  they  lay^ 
And  caird  mine — Percy,  his-— Plantagenet  I 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine* 
Bttt  let  him  from  my  thoughts : — ^Wfaat  think  you, 

coz*. 
Of  this,  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners,^ 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surprized. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  vord^ 
I  shall  have  none  but  McH*dake  eaii  of  VHk. 

West.  This  is  his  uncle's  teadiing,  this  is  W^r* 

cester. 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  asp&ts  ;^ 
Which  makes  him  prune  himseif,^  and  bristle  «p 

^ the  prisoners^   ^^"Z  ^^  ^^  Bxdusive  right  to  thsu^ 

^prisoners,  except  the  Eiarl  of  rife.  By  the  law  of  fmna^  eveiy 
man  who  had  taken  any  captive,  whose  redeixmti9ii4iA<iMit«Bi^ 
ceed  ten  thousand  crowns,  had  him  clearly  for  himself,  either  to 
acquit  or  ransom,  at  his  pdeasore. 

.*  Malevolent  to  ytm  in  aU  atpkuii  An  astndogical  allurfon* 
Iff orcester  is  vepresented  as  a  maUgnant  star  that  influenctd  liv 
conduct  of  Hotspur. 

^  'Which  mdces  km  prune  himgelfj']  The  raetap&ar  is  ^alfld 
{him  a  cock,  who  in  his  ^vidt  prunes  Mmseifi  that  is,  pioks  cff 
the  loose  feathers  to  smooth  tte  rest  To  jirMUgandlg  |f«»i#, 
spoken  of  a  bird,  is  the  same. 
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The  iirest  of  youth  against  your  digaity. 

K^  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this; 
And,  for  this  cause^  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor,  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  iliore  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered.' 

fFest.  I  will,  my  liege.  *   [^Rstcunt*- 


SCENE  II. 
The  same.    Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  and  F\LStAjni. 

FaU  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of 
old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper^  and 
sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast 
forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou  would'st 
truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the. 
time  of  the  day  ?  unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack, 
and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of 
bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping  houses,  and 
the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot  wench  in  flame 
coloured  taffata;  I  sec  no  reason,  why  thou  should*st 
be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the  time  of  the  day. 

Fal.  Indeed,  you  oome  near  me,  now>  Hal :  for 
we,  that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  sevea 
ttars;  and  not  by  I%cBbus,**— he,  that  wandring 
knight  so  fair.    And,  I  pray  thee,  sweet  wag,  whea 

^  Than  otd  ^  offger  can  be  uttereds^  Tbatis,  'VMoreistobf 
said  than  anger  wiO  suffer  me  lo  jay :  nore  tbsa  caa  iaiue  fam 
a  mind  disturbed  like  mine/' 
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thou  art  king, — ss,  God  save  thy  grace,  (majes^, 
I  should  say ;  for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none,)— — 

P.  Hen.  What!  none? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will  servo 
to  be  prolf^e  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  roundly. 

Fal.  Many,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art 
king,  let  not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night't 
body,  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty ;  let  us 
be — Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon:  And  let  men  say,  we  be  men 
of  good  government ;  being  governed  as  the  sea  is, 
by  our  noble  and  chase  mistress  the  moon,  under 
whose  countenance  we — steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well;  and  it  holds  well  too; 
for  the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men, 
doth  ebb  and  flow  like  the  sea ;  being  governed  as 
tbe  sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As,  for  proof,  now;  A 
purse  of  gold  most  resolutely  snatched  on  Monday 
night,  and  most  dissolutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing; got  with  swearing — lay  by;*  and  spent  with 
crying — bring  in :  *  now,  in  as  low  an  ebb  as  the 
foot  of  the  ladder ;  and,  by  and  by,  in  as  high  a 
flow  as  tbe  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  lord,  thou  say'st  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  "a  most  sweet  wench} 

i*.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad  of 
the  castle.  And'  is  not  a  buff  jerkin,  a  most  sweet 
robe  of  durance,?*  „        '  "- 

*^— ^  got  with  sueanng~\»:y^yyi\  i.e.  nwearingatthepasMB- 
ffenttiey  robbed,  lay  by  ijeur  arms  i  or  rather,  lay'iywaa  aphran 
Uut  then  signiiied  stand  still,  addreEsed  to  thosf  who  were  pre- 
paring to  nuh  forward.  To  lay  by,  is  abhra^e  adopted  frxim  na- 
vigatioD,  and  signifieB,  by  slackening  sail  to  be(»me  stAionfcry. 
,.^  ..  *  — '■    ■  and  spent  mth  crying — bring  in:]  i,  e.  more  wine. 

•  Ai»d  u  not  a  biiffjerkiii  n  most  sweet  robe  ^dannce  ?]  To  un- 
dsratBiid  the  prcmrien  of  the  Prince's  anfiwer,  it  inntbe  remarked 
Ikat  the  sfaniTs  officers  were  formerly  clad  in  ^nlS.    So  Uut 
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FaL  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag?  what,  in 
thy  quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have 
I  to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckonings 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part? 

Fal.  No;  FlI  give  thee  thy  due,  thou  hast  paid 
all  there.  r 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin 
would  stretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  1  have 
used  my  credit. 

FaL  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir  apparent, — ^But,  I  pr*y- 
thee,  sweet  wag,  shall  there  w  gallows  standing  in 
England  when  thou  art  king  ?  and  resolution  thus 
fobbed  as  it  is,  with  the  rusty  curb  of  old  lathers 
antick  the  law  ?  Do  not  thou,  when  thou  art  king, 
hang  a  thief. 
'    P.  Hen.  No ;  thou  shalt. 

FaL  Shall  I,  O  rare!  By  the  Lord,  T\\  be  a 
brave  judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already;  I  mean,  thou 
shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so  ber 
come  a  rare  hangman. 

FaL  Well,  Hal,  well;  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I 
can  tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits  ?^ 

FaL  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits :   whereof  the 

when  FalstafF  asks,  whether  his  hostess  is  not  a  meet  toenchf  the 
Prince  asks  in  return  whether  it  tvHl  not  be  a  stveet  thing  to  go  to 
prison  by  running  in  debt  to  this  sweet  wetich. 

'  For  obtaining  o/*  suits  ?]  Suit^  spoken  of  one  that  attends  at 
court,  means  a  petition ;  used  with  respect  to  the  hangman^ 
ineaD»  th^  cloth^$  of  the  offender. 
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Ibngmw  hfttb  no  loan  w^drobe.     'Sbloo^v  I  am  at 
tnelaucholy  as  a  gib  cat^*  or  a  lug^fed  bean 
.  P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lut^. 

FaU  Yea,  or  the  drone  pf  a  Lincolnshire  bag- 
pipe.' 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare^^  or  the  me- 
lancholy of  Moor-di^ch  ?  ^. 

Fal.  l*hou  hast  the  most  unsavomy  similies ;  uid 
art,  indeed,  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest, — 
stveet  young  prince, — But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble 
nie  no  more  with  vanity,  I  would  to  God,  thou 
and  J  knew  whore  a  commodity  of  good  names  werQ 
to  be  bought :  An  old  lord  of  the  council  rated  me 
the  other  day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir ;  but  I 
marked  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  very  wisely ; 
biit  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked  widely, 
and  in  the  street  too. 

•  P.  Hen.  Thou  did'st  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out 
\n  the  streets,  and  i^o  man  regards  it. 

Fal.  O  thou  hast  damnable  iteration :'  and  art^ 
indeed,  able  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  dpne 
much  harm  upon  me,  Hal,— ^-God  forgive  thee  for 
itf  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal,  J  knew  nothing;  and 
now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little  better 

a  gib  cat,]  A  gib  cat  means,  old  coif  or  perhaps  anke 

-  y.,, .  u,  Zdneolnshire  bagpipe.']  By  the  drone  of  a  LincolrUhire 
bagpipe f  is  meant  the  dvU  croak  of  ajrog^  one  ot  tb^  nalive 
musicians  'of  that  waterish  county.  In  the  nei^ibourhood  of 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  noisy  &og8  are  stMl  humorousfy  de- 
aoiiiinlrtied  <*  the  Boston  toaifs."  . 

':■  •  .    a  bare^']  The  Egyptians,  in  their.  Hieroglyphicks  ex- 
pressed a  melancholy  man  by  a  hare  sitting  in  her  form. 

^^  ■       the  meUnchohj  o^Moer-ditch^]  It  appear/ifrom  Stowe^ff 
SufeeVf  ftat  a  broad  ditch,  called  Deep-^itch,  formerly  parted 
the^Hospital  from  Moor-fields ;  and  what  has  a  more  mdandioljr  * 
appearuice  than  stagnant  water  i 

'  — -^  fifamnaife  iteration;]  i.  e.  a  wicked  trick  Qf  citutiQ^  fn; 
recitation. 

6  - 
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timi  one  of  the  wicked.  I  mu»t  give  qy^r  tJiia  Ufe, 
and  I  will  give  it  over ;  by  the  ^ord,  an  I  do  not,  I 
am  a  villain;  TU  be  damned  for  never  a  king's  son 
in  Christendom. 

-P,  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow. 
Jack? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I'll  make  one ;  an  I 
do  not,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  i^mendment  of  life  in  thee ; 
from  praying,  to  purse-taking. 

JESnt^r  PoiNS,  at  u  fiistqnqq. .    . 

iPaL  Why,  Hal,  *tis  my  vocation,  Hal ;  *tis  no 
sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Poins  !— 
No^  shall  we  know  if  Gadshill  have  set  a  match. ^ 
O,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit,  what  hole  in 
hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This  is  the  most 
omnipotent  villai]ni,  that  ever  cried.  Stand,  to  a  true 
,man. 

P.  Hen.  Good  morrow,  Ned. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hal;— What  says 
monsieur  Remorse  ?  What  says  sir  John  Sack-and- 
Sugar?  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  ind  thee  about 
thy  sbul,  that  thou  soldest  him  on  Gbod-friday  last, 
for  a  cqp  of  Madeira,  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

P..flew.  Sir  John  stands  to  his -^y^ord,  the  devil 
«hall  have  his  bargain;  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaks 
of  proverbs,  he  will  rive  the  devil  his  due. 

PotTfs!.  Then  art  toou  daiqmed  for  k^ping  thy 
ivord  5^th  the  devil. 

P:  Hen:  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozening 
the  devil. 

PobtSj,  But,' my  lads,  my  Uds,  to-morrow  morn- 
Tjfg,  1^  Ibur  o*clock,  early  at  Gadshill ;  There  are 
pilgr^];^  goi^g  tp  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  ^d 

Vi?rr^,Aay/^  *|;^  ^  ip^^rt. J  i.  e.  w 

VOL.  IV.    '  Go 
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tradefs  riding  to  London  -tvith  ht  jpurses :  I  have 
visors  ^for  you  all,  you  htfi^c  howw  -ror  yourselve^^; 
GdSshiH  lies  to-night  at  Rochester ;  I  have  bespoke 
supper  to-moirow^^niehtliirEiwtcheap  ^  we  may  do  it 
as  secure  as  sleep-:  It  you- will  go,  I  will  stuff  your 
purses  full  'of  crowns ;  if  yofi  will  not^  tarry  at  home^ 
and  be  hanged.   ""':''*  .r 

Fal.  Hear  me,' Yedward  ;-!£  I  tarry,  at  home^  and 
go  not,  ni  hang  you  for  going. 
•    Poins.  You  will,  chops  ? 

Fal.  HiBkl,  wilt  -ti^ou  make  one  ?         - 

P.  Hen.  Who;  I  rob?  I  a  thief  ?  not  I^  by  my  faith. 

Fal.  There's  neither  honesty,  manhood,^  nor  good 
fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  earnest  not  of  the  blood 
royal,  if  thou  darest  n9t  stand  for  ten  shillings/ 

P.  Hen.  Well,  then  once  in  my  day  a  FIL  be  a 
mad-cap.  :    • 

Fal.  Why,  that's  well  said. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I'll  tarry  at  home. 

Fal.  By  the  LcM'd,  I'll  be  a  traitor  then^  when 
thou  art  lung.  i       .    ^ 

^P'iHen.  I  care  net.  f    . 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee,  leave  tfae-prinoe, and 
me  alone  {  I  will  lay  htm  down  in^  teasons  for.  this 
'advent^re,  that  he  shall  go. 
-  JhA- Welt,  may'st  thou  have  the  i^iHt  of  pensua- 
H^ion^  an4  he  the  ears  c^  ptofiting,  that  ^wfaat^  thou 
spes^Eest  ti^y  move,  and  itrbat  he  hears  xbay  he  be- 
lievi^Jivalk  the  true  prih(De  may  (for  rccreatioii  sake) 
prcAw'  sr  false  thief;  for  the  poor  abuses  of  :tfae  time 
Jivalit  c&^i9itflinane^<;^  Farewell :  You  shall  find  me  in 
"Eastcheap. 

. ;.  I  Pw  Hik. '  Farewell; « thou  latter  swing !  .  Farewell 
^All^liE^Sown^uifimer  I^  tEjrit  Vjomame. 


■*'       '  •  '-  .  *-  -  .  *    .  -..■« 


''' '  '^'  -^^  if  thou  darigt  noi  sMdikt.']    Piiktiiff -ft  quaMbliiig  oo 
'tltiBTiMd  rdgaU  -The real  orrd^i ^im  o^ the  viAm  of  Im  i^ 
lings.    Almost  the  same  jest  occurs  in  a  iiibscqiienrsctiiai 
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PoinSi  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord^  ride 
with  .U9  to-morrow ;  I  have  a  jest  to  execute,  that  I 
cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Peto, 
and ;  Gadshill, .  shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have 
already  way-laid ;  yourself,  and  I,  will  not  be  there : 
and  when  they  hatfe  the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not 
rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  But  how  shall  we  part  with  tliem  in  set- 
ting forth  ?  , .. 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein^ 
it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fSul;  and  then  will  they 
adventure  upon  the  exploit  themselves :  which  they 
shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but  we'll  set  upon 
them. 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  but,  *tis  like,  that  they  will  know 
us,  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Poins.  Tut!   our  horses  they  shall  not  see,  I'll 
tie  them  in  the  wood ;  our  visors  we  will  change, 
after  we  leave  them ;  and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases  of 
buckram  for  the  nonce,^  to  immask  our  noted  out- 
ward garments.  » 

P.  Hen.  But,  I  doubt,  tHey  will  be  too  hard  fyr 
us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  o£  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  as  true-bred  cowards  as  eyer  turned  back ;  and 
for  the  third,  if  he  figh%  longer  than  he  aeet  rea^ 
son,  ril  forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of  tfai»  jest  will 
rbe,  the  incomprehensible  lies  tl^at  this  same  &t 
rogue  vidll  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at  supper :  how 

5  .i.^:*  AU-hallown  mrmHer  /]  AU-hattanff  is  AU-ialhtimi4ider 
4Ne.  JU^nunis^imyf.  which  is  the  first  of  Noi^soibcr.  Sfaa]Qq)iNire's 
allusion  is  designed  to  ridicule  an  old  nan  with  youlKful  passions. 

^^m.r*m.JifriM  nonce f"]  For  the  nonce  is  an  expression  in  £1% 
;  iiae^  amongst  the  conunon  people  in  Suffolk,  to^gnify  onfurfpn  / 
Jbr  the^turm ., .::  ^c.  i ..  .l'  : . 

co.a  . 
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tihirty,  at  leasts  he  fimght  with ;  what  wards^  what 
blow^^  what  extremitieff  he  endured;  and^  in  the 
rebAx)f  Vof  this,  lies  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  111  g6  with  Aite;  pWwde  M  all 
things  necessary,  ^aiid  meet  me  to-morrow  night  iti 
Eastcheap,  there  T\\  sup.     Farewdh 

Poins.  Firewell,  ifty  loiSd.  [Exit 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  t  whik  uphold 
The  unyok*d  humour  of  your  idlenesiB ;       r; 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagidtts  elotfda 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  tihe  worid,   - 
That,  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself,   -    - 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  mo*^  wonder'd  at^ 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  misto-         ' 
Of  Tapours,  that  did  seem  to  flTtr^gle  lam. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidaysi 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work;  :,         ;  '> 
But,  when  they  seldom  come^  they  wi$yd-for  0ftme, 
'  And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidentn. 
So,  when*  this  loose  behwi^ur  I  thr<mr^,  -  -    r  ./^ 
And  pajr^ the  debt  I  iievfef  pronifised^. >  ..<•        :.  f  ^ A 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word'I-attii  -    _•--_' 
By  so  mttch  shall  I  fidslify  meitV  hdpife  ;^    -  • 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground,, - 
My  i^rth«!ioil,  glittering  6*er  my  feutt, 
%haU  sho4v  4ti6r^  ^K<)tldiy^  ahd  ottraet  mc^  ^yi$B,  ^ 
iHaA-that  MAi^h  Mth  tk>4bil  to  set  H  <ffi-      * 
in  ilo^ofleild,  td  ttMtke  oiReneeft  «)(iU ;  ^  ^  v 
VUdeeMiiig'time,  whennl»n*fhitikieci6t  I  Will.  {£ffr. 


'  ■         rgoroof'-^']    Reproof  is  confutation.  , 
.  •  -— -  sballljamfij  men**  hopes  ;1  To  falsify  hope  is  to^eiceed 
*oi^.  'td- dvi-%&h"*«fe6  men  ham  ftr  KtdfeT  -  "  '    ' 


"-   T«»-^chft  v^w^  

Tor  htt ihtUiis  f^fthh jtlon ;  and,  what  is  jet  mbtt  VdlUabte  ^exhi" 

tiifi^ikMiHtfpiitt^  ttd 

palliating  those  follies  which  it  can  neither  justify  n^r  ftilirici.  . 


«■        V      V 
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SCENE  lU, 

The  same.    Another  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Unter  JCiW  Henry,  ,  Northumberland,  TToh- 
CESTER,   Hotspur,   Sir  Wauer  Bjlunt,    and 
:    Others. 


•»  A» 


K.  Hen.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate, 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities,  , 

And  you  have  found  me ;  for,  accordit^ly,    . 
You  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  fMtXi  b^^ce^rth  ra&er  be  myself. 
Mighty,  and  to  be  fear'd,  than  my  conditton^^    -t^^ 
Which  hffdfi  been  smooth  as  oil,  -soA  as  young  doiite/ 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect,      ^   . 
Which  the -proud  soul  ne'er  paysy  but  to  the  proudr- 

Wor^  0\xr  house,  my  sovereign  li^e,  littie  de- 
serves   .'*".■..•  I   ■.  .;  \ 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it  r 
And  that  isame  greatness  too  which  oar  ^  own  bandti  ^ 
Have  holpto  make  so  portly.             ' >;'-  ■  ■  \  ■,  ■  '" 

iVbrrt.  Wfy  lopd,-.-i4i-^  f* 

K.  Hen.   Worcester^  get  thee  gone,   for  I,  iee" 
danger     -  ■:   ^■:"    .',.  •    -'-  -  ■•'  -'  \ 

And  disobediesice  in  thine  €^ :  O,^'  sif,        •  »      ^  •■ 

Your  presence  is  too  boM  and  peremptory,.  ■ 
And  majesty  might  n^ver  yet  endute  '..'•• 

•TTie  mo^y  firontietV of  a  si^rvant  brow.:  .',-. 

I  ^^iJ  %Mjr(m  henceforth  rather  ,. 

Mighty f  and.  to  be  fear*  d^  than  my€onditian,i].  he.  I,  will 
fil09.  Mncefbrth  rather  put  on  the  character,  that. becometkne, 
aiid -exert  the  Ireieatment  of  an  injured  king,  ihaajBtill  coptiniK^ 
ill  the.iiiacUvity  iu\d  iQihbiess  of  my  Datum  d^ 

^'She  ^wod^fvoatisr  rr^^FmUier  wiuanciently  used  brjiare' 
head.       ,       ,  .  .      :  r\  . . 

4f 
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You  have  good  leave^  to  leave  us  ;  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 

[^Esit  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  [7b  North. 

North.  '.Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  ih  jrotir  liigiiegs*  name  demanded. 
Which  Harry  Percy  hete'lat  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  riot  with  such  strength  denied. 
As  18  deliv^M  to  your  majesty :     . 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  ihisprision 
Js  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Ilot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done. 
When  1  was  dry  with  rage  arid  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  mint,  leanmg  i^pibn  my  sword. 
Came  tha^  a  certain  tord,  neat,  trimly  dress'd. 
Fresh  as^  bridegroom ;  arid  his  chin^  new  reaped, 
Stiow*d  like  a  stubble*land  at  harvest-home ;    ^ 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  ri^ilUhier ; 
And  *twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,*  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again;——— 
Who,  therewith  angry,  whcm  it  next  came  there, 
Ttxk  it  in  snuff  :^ — ^and  ^till  he  smil'd  and  talk*d> 
And,  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by,. 
He  caird  thenbrr-untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  por^ 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobilityl 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  question'd  me ;  ^mong  jdie  rest  demanded 
My  prisonjers,  in  your  niajesty's  behalf. 

'  *  You  have  good  leave-—}  i.  e.  our  ready  assent. 

'  A  pouncet-^ox,]  A  small  box  for  musk  or  other  perfiun^ 
then  In  fashion :  the  lid  of  which,  being  cut  with  open  work, 
gave  it  its  name;  from poimonery  to  prick,  pierce,  or  engrave. 

'^  Took  it  in  snuff 0  Snuff'  is  equivocally  used  fbf  anger,  and 
jB  powder  taken  up  the  nose. 
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I  then^  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  colcl,^ 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a. popinjay/   . 
Out  of  my  grief^  and  my  impatience, 
Answered  neglectingly,  I  know,  not  wli^t  i  .    . 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ;— for  he  made  me  mad. 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman, . 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,.  (Ood  save  the 

mark!) 
And  telling  me,  the  sovereign*6t  thing  on  earth  ' 
Was  parmaceti,  for  ,an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was,  "    ^ 

That  villainous  salt-petr^  ^should  be  digged  r  "  - 
Out  of  the  boAiirels  or";the  harmless' earth,  '       ^ 

Which  nmxiy  ft  !g<H?d  t^l  /ellow  haid  d^strby'd  ^  ^ 
So  cowardly ;  apdj  biit  for  jthese  vile  guixs^.^.,  ^  -  c 
He  would  himself  ^avebecn  a^ soldier.        "      .  T- 
This  bald  uj^pi^ted  ?hat  c^.his,  my  lord,  ^  "*  .\  \  ~ 
I  answer'd  indirectly,^  jas  I  said;  .     /  "'  ^       *V- 

And,  I  beseech  yxjii,  let  not  his  report  ^^  /     '/,'.     .,  i 
Gome  cm'rent  for  an  aocus«tion,  ^ 
Betwixt  my  love.  ^i\d  your^high  niajei^rty. 

Blunt.   The  c jrcumsjance .  considered  *  good  najp- 

Whatever  Harry  Pjercy  flien  had  said,,  ,/\'  ^  ,  j 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  §uch  a  place,  ^  "  /  /  ^V^ 
At  such  a  time,  with  alllthe  rest  re-told,        ^  f 

May  reasonably  die,  and  never"  rife '  ^  ;  - 

To  do  him  wrong,  or,any  w^y  impeach  [^ 

What  then  he  said,  s6^  he  unsay  it  now. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  dotli  deny  his  prisoners  f  . 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception, — 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransome  straight 
His  brother-in-law, .  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd 

^  To  be  io  pestered  with  a  popinjajr,]  i*  e.  a  parrot* 
•  — —  jfne/*--J  Le.  pain. 
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1%«  lives  of  tbone  that  he  did  I^td  1»  Ught 
Against  the  ^eat  mugrcian,  datnti'd  OleiidoWItt- ; 
Whose  daughter,  aft  vre  hear,  thfe  earl  of  Matt^h 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  oar  coffers  then 
Be  emptied,  to  redeiem  a  traitor  homie  ? 
Shall  we  buy  trfeason  ?  and  indent  with  fears/ 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  biarren  motintakis  let  hifti  starve  ^ 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  firiend. 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me'  for  one  jfenny  Cd«t 
To  ransome  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off,  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war ; — ^To  prove  tliat  tnife. 
Needs  no  more  but  otie  tongue  for  all  those  Wounds^ 
Those  mouthed  vi^unds,  which  valiantly  he  took^ 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  si^dgV  bank. 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  tax  hour 
In  changing  hardiment®  witlr  grtot  GWdoWer : 
Three  times  they  breath*d,  and  three  times  did  they 

drink/ 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks,      .  _ 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  teeds> 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  ^  in  the  hollow  hmk 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiiaint  combatanift. 

^  — —  and  indent  tmth  fears,]  i.  e.  bargain  and  article  with 
fears. 

s  .  hardiment  — ^  An  obsolete  word,  signifying  hardiheait, 
bravery^  stoutness.     Spenser  is  friequent  in- his :  ate  of  It. 

9  ■  three  times  did  they  drink^']  It  is  the  property  of  wouadi 
to  ;excite  the  mo;it  impatient  thirst.  The  poet  therefore  hath 
with  exquisite  propriety  introduced  this  circumstahcey  Which  mgf 
serve  to  place  Ija  its  proper  Hght  the  flyinglcttKlfiess  of  iSir  Pfai^ 
Sydney;  who,  thoUgh  sttfferifig  the  extremity  of  HiirSt  firoAi  tm 
agony  of  his  own  wounds,  yet,  notwithstanding,  gave  up  hi9  own 
draught  of  water  to  a  wouiidisd  soldier.    HijJnliby. 

■  —  his  crisp  head-^^l  Crisp^iBoarUdk  -  ^ 
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Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy 

Colour  h»  Wotting  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 

Nor  never  could  the  noble  Moftimer 

Receive  »6- many,  and  all  willingly  s  '       »' 

Then  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  revolt.  ^ 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  «[oift 
belie  him. 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower ; 
I  tell  thee, 

He  dur&t  as  well  have  met  the  devil  aione. 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enetny.      • 
Art  not  ashamed  ?  But,  sirrah,'  henceforth       ^ 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer  j 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speedt<ei8t  menoi^, '  ^ 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  isuch  a  kind  from  tne  • 

As  will  displease  you. — My  lord  Northumfbarlatid, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son  :-— 
Send  Us  your  prisoners,  or  youll  hear  of  it. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  BLxmr,  and  Train. 

Hot.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  £nr  them,   ^ 
I  WfU  not  send  them : — I  will  after  s^rtiight, 
And  tell  him  so ;  for  I  will  ease  my  hesift,  *  ^ 

Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  hfead.  ^ ' 

JVbrM.  What,  drunk  with  choler?  stay,  and'palise 
awhile; 
Here  <H>meB  your  uncle. 


i 
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Hot.  -SpedcKsf  Mortiaier? 

'Zounds,  I  will  spedc  «^  him ;  afnd4et>my  socd 
Want  mercy,  if  I  do  utrt  join  ^th  him  i 
Yea,  on  his  part,  it'll  emjptyallthioie  veins,' 
And  shed  my  denr  Udbd  4rf^  by^op  ifthe^dwt, 
But  I  will  lift  tiie  doivrr^rod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'the  air  as  this  unthankftil  king. 
As  this  ingrate  luid^^Mik^rid  Boli»gbrdlfie^ 
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North.  Brother^  the  king  h^th  m^de  your  naph^w 

tVor.  Wha  straekcthis Jt^jeni iip^  after  I  wa?  gone? 

Hot.  He  will,  /prsjqotl)^  hav^^U  «iy  }»ri«^D€nLi  . 
And  when  I  tirg*(l'  ti|B  nnsQiiw.  once  agaia  -y  ■ 
Of  my  mUi%  bi^eri  then  his  cheek  looh'd  pale ; 
And  onjmy  fii^eche^^ira'd  sip  ^y^.^l  death,* 
Tremjbliiig:  ei^ea  at  t|ie^ ni^rae  of  Mortimer •  ^ 

/f^or.I  «a|inot:y#me  him:   Was  he  not  pro- 
,  ,  .claimed,,,     n  .  i.  . 

By  Riphard  that  4ead  i»,  the.  nc^t  of  blood  ?;. 

NoKth.^  He  was;:  I  h^rd  the  proclamation.: 
And  then  it  w^s,  jWlieni  ttie.  unhappy  4cing 
(Whose  wfo^m  |p  i|«r  GqA  pardon  I),  did  set  forth 
Upon  h}94Hs6:^X{>9di^Q ;  |  ,         ^ 

From  jyh^PQ^  he^  i^t^^ceptod,  did  return     /     , 
To  be1depos*dy  aiidshortlyi..niardered.        >v.  , 

/ror,;;And.  jbr  vhftijf^u  deaths r  we, .jin  the  world's: 

wide  mouth  , 

Liy^e.  9^an^liz'd,i  .aiidifoi^lly  ipoken  of. 

Hot.  But,  soft,  Ipr^y^ypu;  JQ^id  king  Riohard  then 
Proclaim  my  br^th^r ;  Edpm^d  Mo.rti jner  . 
Heirtothe.cgpiYn?:    —  ;i.,  ,v.f      :  .  .     .    .    , 

North.  ■/.■    :He^d;  jny^lf  4id  h^r  it. 

Hot.  Nay,  th§h  I  cannot  hl^mc^  j^i^CQpsin  king. 

That  wish'd  \\\Xf\jqii[%^t\)^xx^XK.W^ 

Bt|t  shall  it  be,  rth^t  ypiiv-r-that  set  the.crqwn 

Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man  ;^ 

And,  for  his  sake,  .wear;  the  detested.  b)ot  ,^    * 

Of  murderous  subomatioiVrHshaJi  it  bi^,  •  ^  . 

That  you  a,  world  of  cursea  und^frgp.;  *      ,  .   „ 

Being  the  agents,  pr  haw  second  meai^,        ■ 

The  cords^  the  ladder^  or  the  hangmani  mther  ?-« 

O,  pardon  me,  that  I  descend  90  fo^^  , ; 

To  show  the  line,  and  the  predicament. 


-»   c  • 


an  eye  ofdeathj'}  That  J8|  utefeia&M^ng  deatk 
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Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king.^-« 
•Shall  it^  K>r  shame^  be  spoken  in  thes^  days. 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power, 
Did  gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf,-^  "- 

As  both  of  you,  God  pardon  it  I  have  done^^— 
To  nut  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose^ 
Ana  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,^  Bolingbr^e  } 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further  spoken. 
That  you  are  fooFd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  him,  for  whom  these  shametf  ye  underwent  ? 
No ;  yet  time  serves,  wherein  you  may'ledeem 
Your  banish'd  honours,  and  nestoi^  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again : 
Revenge  the  jeering,  and  disdain*d^  contempt. 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  studies,  day  tmid  ni^t. 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you. 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say,- 

fFor.  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  mdre; 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a^  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
1*11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril,  and  adventurous  spirit. 
As  to  o*er-walk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unstead&st  footing  of  a  spear. 

Hot.  If  he    fall   in,    good  night: — or  sink  os 
swim: — 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  we^t. 
So  honour  cross  it  from  tiie  north  to  souths 
And  let  them  grapple ; — O I  the  blood  more  stirs. 
To  rouse  a  lioii,  than  to  start  a  hare. 

North*  Inu^nation  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

3 this  canker,  BoUngirokef]  The  canker*rete  is  the  dog* 

rose,  the  flpWer  of  Uie  Cvnosbaton. 
^  ^-""^  disdained  "^1  For  disdainful. 
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Hot^  hy  htsevtiip  methmfa^  it  were  an  emijr  letp^ 
To  pluck  blight  honour  fn>m  ihefidb^etd  mooiL;.'' 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  oif  the  deep^ 
Where  fathonMiae  could  neuer  ixniohiJIe  gBrnmi^-i 
And  pluck  up  disowned  honomr  hy  die  lockv^  -<*• 
So  he,  that  doth  redeem  her  thence^  anight 
Without  corrivai,  all  her  digmti 


1/'  J 


But  out  ineQ  this  half-&cVl  rfeUowship:!^:  j  /^> 

fV^fr.  lie  appreh^ids  «  world  of  figures -heee,^.:  I 

But  not  <the  foim  of  what  he  daqliZd  attend**^*-?  .' 

Good  cousin^:  (giise  me  audience  .ftu:  b  while.        :     ' 
jHItrf.  I  tary  you  mercy . 
fVor.  Those  sMnenohle.Seots, 

That  are  jwwff  priBonersy 


■*— •■ 


Hot.  .  I'll  keep  itKciniitt^ 

Bytheaveti^  ffae  tihall  juot  have  a  Scot/of  rih^efa:  :. 

No^  iF  a  Scot -would -save  his  aool,  he  shall  net : 

111  keep  ithem^  by  this  dbaiuL  n  : 

TVor.  -  ¥oU'Start  jHn|^ 

Astd-leod  no -ear  unto  my  purposes.* —    ":  ^     :   ~ 
Those  prisoners  you  dfiaU  •.  keepi  '■        ,      '   -     . . 

Hot.  iNay^  I  wiH^  thatfB  flat 

He4said,  he  would  not  iransome  Mostimer ; 

Forbad  my  toiigue  to  iq^eak  of  Mortitoer ;  :.      ...  . 

But  I  will  find  him  when  he^ltes  asleep, ;. 

And  in  his  ear/rUiholla«^-rMoctiniterl      .  ^  .   .   .. 

Nay,       •  .  .  ■    .•       ■.'    \'  ..     \ 

ril  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught-ta.iipaak 

Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  ^ve  it. him^/.        i.  . /. 

To  keep  his  Anger  jstill  in  ^motion.       .;;,i.-    '■-:  i 

•  • -.    ■    i  ".  •   •     .  x;   V  '  •■••    :i '      ■i\\:i"=.   .  ^ ;:..■-- 

^  But  out  upon  this  ^f^/aa'd  fel|Q^9faj|> Q  A.fpal^is  juiid  tQ bt 

faced  J  whieh  part  of  it/  as  the  sleeves  or  bosom,  i^  covered  with 

something  •fmer^r^Aore^sfUendid  than^th^mahi^ibstaiice;    The 

mantua-maker&  stiU  <use  theiword.    Hatf^t^d^UaasMhipehJimA 

^*  partnership  but  hatf-adoriied,  partnership  which  yet  wants lialf 

'thef^^how^^f  4igiiitA$BaBdJbotiottcd/'    Jornsjov. 

^^—a world  o/* figures  A^rejiiygureimeantflii^^ 
by  Hotspur's,  imagination.,  :.;,-.- i.  ....  ..i.. 
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r  Wor.  Heaoryou^ 

Cousin  ;  a  worcL  ' 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  galHund  pinth  this  Bolingbroke :  ' 
Audi  tlMEt    same*  sword  ^  and « buckler    prince    of 

•'Woles,^—  .•    :. 

But  that  I  thklk  hia  father  lovea  hkii  ttot. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  witfi  soine  imscfaanjce^   • 
rd  have  him  poison'd  with  a  pot  of- ale. 

WoTi  FarewelH  kinsSttian  1  I  wiB  talk  to  yiw^ 
When  yoD-are  better  temper'^  to  attend. 

N^rtk.  Why^  what  a  wasp-stung  and  impatient 
fool  - 

Art  thou,  to  break  into  thi^  womaaik'i^  tinood  x 
■Tying  thini  eat  t6  no  tongiie  brut  tft$ffie  >omi?    - 

Hot.  Why,  look  you,  1  am  whipp'd  and  soduigM 
with  rods,  . 

Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of . this  vile  pohtfeian,  Botiflgbr^6« 
In  Richard's  time, — ^Whatilo  |fflDQ<^U  thephssei^ 
A  plague  upoh't!-^it  is  in  GkMCMcestefi^hire^^'^  • '   '  •' 
-Twas  where  the  miidK»jB^  4kk6  4ii^  ^ncie  ^c^';     '■ ' 
His  uncle  York  ;i-«whtti^  Idrat  fefdw'd  «^ ItHea^  -■ ' 
Unto  this  king  di?  siMles^  diis  BdUfigbi^e,^  >    '    '  - 
When  yon  :and  he .  ekine  l^aefc  from^  lUtt^dpufjg^"^ 

Natth.  At  Berkli^  e^tl^   ^. : 

Hot.  You  say  true : 

Why,  whift  a  candy  deal  df  icdttrt^y  r      ' «' 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  -jJrt^r  me ! 

And, — gentle  Harry  Peftys^-^^tiA^  kM-ebukfif^^^ 
O,  Idle  devil  takte  such  cozeners! — — God'foigive 

nie!^ 


M  <   > 


7  And  that  same  s  word-and-buckler  prince  of  Wales^  A  royster 
or  turbulent  fellow^  that  fought  in  taverns,  or  raised  disorders  ia 
the  stnsdiSf  wa»  trailed  a  Swiish4Hiekter.  In  tfais  sense  rwcn*(MU 
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Good  uncle^  tell  your  tale^  for  I  have  done. 

fFor.  Nay,  if  3^u  have  not,  to*t  again ; 
We'll  stay  your  leisure. 

Hat.  I  have  done,  i*iaith. 

fVor.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Di^liver  them  up  without  their  ransome  straight,  ^ 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland;   which,—- rm:  divers  rear 

sons. 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,-«-be  assurM, 
Will  easily  be  granted.— You,  my  lord^— 

[7b  Nqrthumbeixand. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employed,— 
Shall  secredy  into  tb^e  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  wdl  beloved. 
The  archbishop. 

Hot:  Of  York,  is'tnot? 

fVar.  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brcyther^s  deatli  at  Bristol,  Hm  lord  ^Scroop; . 
IrqpMEk  not  this  in  estimation,*  •<   -■■  ^~-'  • 

As. what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  set  down  t 
And  on)y^s|9ys  but  to  behold  the  hce 
Of  3hkt  #iQigasion  that  shall  briiig  it  onV  ; 
tA'JiWa  Hhsmeli  it;  tqpon  my  life,  it  wiH  do  weUv  ;♦ 

North.  Before  the  gameVa-foot,  tbou  still  Itt^fit 

Slip7  .  .rf.i    -.  - 

Hot.  Why,   it  cannot  choose  but.be  a  noble 
plot:— 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York,— «. 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha  ? 

n^ar.  And  so  they  shall; 

Hot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  wdl  .aim'd. 

fFor.  And  'tis  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 

.   *  t  speak  not  this  in  esUmatioD,]]  Ettimatian  for  cobjecturc^ 
t  —  lefst  slip.']  To  let  dip^  is  to  loose  the  groyhowidk    . 
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To  save  our  head§  by  raising  of  a  head :  *: :::    - :  ,1) 

For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 

The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt  ;*      *  ^ 

And  think  we.thmk  onrielves  unsatisfied, 

Till  he  hath  found  aitime^  piy  ut  home.  * 

And  see  already,  how  he  doth  begin  ;.. . 

To  make  us  strangers  to  liis.ik)Qk8  of  4ove.  .  . 

Hot.  He  does,  he.  does;  we!lL  be  revengM  on  him, 

fVor.  Cousin,'  farewell ;— No  further  ^  in  this. 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  coime..    " 
When  timeis  ripe^  (which-willbe  suddenly^)    :. 
ru  st^l  to  Giendower,  smd  lord  Mortimer ; 
Where  you  and-Douglas,  and  our  pcnrecs  at  once, 
{As  I  will  fashion  it>)  shaH^happilyr  meet^  ^  s    i 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  xiwa  sirm^  amis,  ^ 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertain^. 

North.  Farewell,  gp6d  brothers   we  shall  tkriv^ 
I  trust.    «/  0    :.  ,      3    :  } 

Hot.  Unclfs .  adieu  :*«^Ot^  \st  die.h<;atrs  be  shorty 
Till  fields,  and  blows, ;; and  giaDa»s.mj^plau]AiDti^.s||ort! 

;  •/  .C-^  :?:^u  h/ii'  J  ;-''»!q     \3^yii^^A 

•  TheHng'matavidyukh']  Tltifrls^fifttiMaM^iibiitftht 
Mmk^  miod  lietwaen  ^ibnie  .tint  baioe  conferred^  .anil  thsiii^  thst 
h$m  receiyed^obJigatioBS  .^<^^ies$  to  Ijf  fia^isfiec^    j>  *;  r  \r 

TCousin^J  Tni8  vhs  a'commdn  ac(drei«  in^ur  |uiAof*s 


imbcwf,  nieces,  and  grandchildren, 

.--.-._     I'll    . 


-   .  ^  jr 


--.-     J'll 


'..?..'.•  .  •  ■.'..     HfcJ      '. 
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ACT  11. 

SCENE  I.    Boeheater.    An  Inn  Yard- 

.  » 

Enter  a  Carrieri:  mth  a  Lantern  in  his  hand. 

1  Car.  Heigh  hQ  I  An't  be  not  four  by  ithe  i^ay, 
rU  be  hanged ;.  ChlE^rWwaiu.^  it  oyer  the  f^efv  c|[)ii|i- 
ney^  aud  yet  our  hors^  ^gt  packed.  ^  Whft,  o^tW ! 

Ost. ;  [i^^^^,]  Ai^pp,  anqiiL. 
.  I.  C^n-  tw's^Wy  Ton^  be*t  Cut's  saddle/  pjit 
a  few  flock;&  in  t\kp  ppix^t ;  tbte  popr  js^de.  is  wrf  i)g  in 
the  witjbbBT^  oj*t  Qf  #U  pesp,^ 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Pease  and  beans  are  as  dank^  here  as  a 
4log9  and  that  I  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the 

!faot^:^  this  houae  is  turned  upside  dowii,  8inoe.IU>- 
•inii  Qsller  died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow !    never  joyed  since  the  price 

of  p^  ipse ;  it  was  the  death  of  him. 
1*1 ::  '^  1C(ir»\^  t^^ipik,  this  be  the  most  villainous  Ijiousq 
riik;  ail  London  road  ibr  fleas :    I  am  stung  Ukie  ja 

tench.  '*i   ■    . 

I  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  mass,  there  i^  ipe'jsr 
a  king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit  tfiaiti ']( 
have  been  since  the  first  cock. 

^  —  Charles^  ivain  — ]  Charleses  wain  is  the  vulgar  name 
given  to  the  constellation  called  the  Bear.  It  is  a  corruption  oP 
the  Ckorles  or  Churls  wain  (Sax.  ceofil)  a  countryman.) 

*  *  Cut's  saddle^']  Cut  is  the  name  of  a  horse  in  The  fVHches 
of  Lancashire^  16349  and,  probably,  a  common  one. 

* out  of  aU  cess.]  i.  e.  out  of  all  measure  :  the  phrase 

being  taken  from  a  cess,  tax,  or  subsidy. 

'  —  as  dank  — ]  i.  e.  wet,  rotten. 

'        '  bots  .*]  Are  worms  in  the  stomach  of  a  horse. 
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3  Car.  Why,  thf y  ivill  ^Wo\y  ps  ne'er  » Jordan, 
aJ(i4  thea  we  fe^Jfc  ip  ypur  chimney;  ancj  your  chjun- 
^>^-Ii^  br^djs  fieap  like  a  loach  .^ 

1  Car.  Wh.at,  ^stl^r !  ^pme  away  and  b^  hanged^ 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two 
razes  of  ginger,  to  J)e  dejiv^r^d  a^  far  as  Charing- 
cross. 

1  C(^r.  'Odsbody !  the  turkies  in  my  panoit^  ^e 
guite  ptarved.-^What,  ostler! — A  plagvie  on  thee  I 
b^t  -thou  Jieyer  an  eyt^  in  thv  head  ?  cansjt  not  Ijear  ? 
j^  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  4^*^^^  to  break 
iJM^  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  viUain.-^ome,  l^nd 
be  hanged  :•<— Ha&t  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gap$hu^l.' 

Gads.  (Jood  mcprow,  carriers.     What's  o'clock  ? 
1  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'cdook. 
Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see 
my  geiding  in  the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  soft,  I  pray  ye ;  I  know  a  trick 
worth  two  of  that,  i'&itji. 

Gads,  i  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

8  Caf,.  Ay,  when  ?  canst  tell  ? — Lend  me  thy 
lantern,  quoth  a? — marry,  I'll  see  thee  hanged  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  you  mean  to 
coxpe  to  London. 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  candle, 
J  warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we'll  caU 
up  the  gentlemen ;  they  will  along  with  company, 
if>r  they  have  great  charge.  [Exeunt  Carriers. 

Gajs^  What,  ho!  chamberlain! 

•  — T —  breedsjleas  lihea  loach.]  i.  e.  as  a  loach  breads.  Thp 
haeh  is  a  yery  small  fish,  but  so  exceedingly  prolifick,  that  it  i^ 

seldom  found  without  spawn  in  it. 

*  — r— .  dudshiU.'}  This  thief  receiv^  his  title  from^a  place  p^ 
Ibe  Kenlidi4:oady  w^mi  fl)aD3rjrobbisi:^.bs^T«  bfie^x  ij^nnmitt^ 
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►    Cham.  [Within.']  At  hand^  quoth'  pick-purse.^ 
-   Gads.  That's  even  as  fair  as — at  hand/  qU((^  the 
chamberlain :  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picking 
oif  purses,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labour- 
ing ;  thou  lay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

•  •       •  • 

Cham.  Good-morrow,  master  Gadshill.  It  hdlds 
current,  thflt  I  told  you  yesternight:-  Therfe's  a 
franklin^  in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold :  I  heard  him  tell 
it  to  one  of  his  company,  last  night  at  supper ;  a 
kind  of  auditor;  one  that  hath  abundance  of  charge 
too,  God  knows  what.  They  are  up  already,  and 
call  for  eggs  and  butter :  They  will  away  presently. 

Gads.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  jiot  with  saint  Ni*^ 
cholas*  clerks,*  I'll  give  thee  this  neck. 

Cham.  No,  I'll  none  of  it:  I  pr'ythee,  keep 
that  for  the  hangman;    for,  I   know,  thou  wor- 

« 

*  At  hand,  quoth  pick-piirse."]  This  is  a  proverbial  expressioil 
oflen  used  by  Green,  Nashe,  and  other  writers  of  the  time,  in 
whose  works  the  cant  of  low  conversation  is  preserved. 

3 franklin  —  ]  is  a  little  gentleman,  perhaps  an  opulent 

freeholder.  * 

w  Fortescue,  says  the  editor  of  The  Canierhury  Talei^  Vol.  IV. 
p.  202,  (de  L.  L.  Ang.  c.  xxix.)  describes  ajranklain  tobe pater 
Jamilias — magnis  ditatus  possessionibus.  He  is  classed  mth  (but 
after)  the  miles  and  armiger  ;  and  is  distinguished  from  the  Liberc 
tentntes  and  valecti;  though,  as  it  should  seem,  the  only  real  dis- 
tinction between  him  and  other  freeholders,  consisted  in  the 
largeness  of  his  estate.  Spelman,  in  voce  Franhlein^  quotes  the 
following  passage  from  Trivet^s  Trench  Chronicle.  /MSS.'Bibl.'  It. 
S.  n.  56.)  **  Thomas  de  Brothertonfilius  Edward!  I. marescallus 
A.n^lia^s  apres  lamort  de  son  pere  esposa  lafillede  un  Franchelyn 
apelee  Alice.''  The  historian  did  not  think  it  worth  his  -wlule 
'•eiftn  to-  mention  the  name  of  the  Frankelein.    Reed.  '. 

,  ^  -— —  saint  Nicholas^  clerks^"]  St.  Nichola§  was  the  patron  aunt 
of  scholars;  and  Nicholas,  or  old  Nick,  is  a' cant  name-  for  Hiw 
deviL    Heaot-  he  equivocally  calls  naiibea^  St.  ^iehda^  d$rk$i 


*  •  4k 
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ship'st  saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood 
may. 

Gads.  What  talkcst  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ? 
if  I  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows :  for,  if  I 
hang,  old  sir  John  hangs  with  me;  and,  thou 
knowest,  he's  no  starveling.  Tut !  there  are  other 
Trojans^  that  thou  dreamest  not  of,  the  which,  for 
sport  sake,  are  content  to  do  the  profession  some 
grace ;  that  would,  if  matters  should  be  looked  into, 
for  their  own  credit  sake,  make  all  whole.  I  am 
joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,^  no  long-staff,  six- 
penny strikers ;  none  of  these  mad,  mustachio  pur- 
ple-hued  malt-worms  :  but  with  nobility,  and  tran- 
quillity; burgomasters,  and  great  oneyers ;  ^  such  as 
can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak, 
and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than 
pray  :^  And  yet  I  lie ;  for  they  pray  continually  to 
their  saint,  the  commonwealth;  or,  rather,  not 
pray  to  her,  but  prey  on  her ;  for  they  ride  up  and 
down  on  her,  and  make  her  their  boots. 

Cham.  What.,  the  commonwealth  their  boots) 
will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way  ? 

Gads.  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored 

*       ■*  other  Trojans  —  ]  Trojan  had  a  cant  signification,  and 
perhaps  was  only  a  more  creditable  term  for  a  thief. 

^  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-^rakers,  4'^-]  That  is,  with  no 
padders,  no  wanderers  on  foot.  No  long  staff  sixpenny  strikers^ 
•o-^no  fellows  that  infest  the  road  with  long  staffs,  and  knock  men 
down  for  six-pence^  None  of  these  mad  mustachio^  purple^hued . 
malt-xvormSi — none  of  those  whose  faces  are  red  with  drinking 
ale.    Johnson. 

.  y burgomasters^  and  great  oneyers ;]  Perhaps  public  acr 

Countants.     Some  read  moneyers^  or  bankers. 

«  ■  such  as  can  hold  in ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speaks 
and  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink,  4"^.]  Perhaps  the  meaning 
vinay  be,r— Men  who  will  knock  the  traveller  down  sooner  than 
speak  to  him;  who  yet  will  speak  to  him  and  bid  him  stand, 
sooner  than  drink;  (to  which  they  are  sufficiently  well  i^iclmed ;) 
and  lastly,  who  will  drink  sooner  than  pray. 

H  H  2 
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her.'  We  steal  as  in  a  caslie,^  cock-sure;  w6  have 
the  receipt  of  fern-seed,^  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham.  Nay,  by  my  faith ;  I  think  you  are  more 
beholden  to  the  night,  than  to  fern-seed,  for  your 
wsdking  invisible. 

GaS.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a  share 
in  our  purchase,®  as  I  am  a  true  man, 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a 
false  thief. 

Gads.  Go  to ;  Homo  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
stable.    Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.        [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  II. 
The  Road  by  Gadshill. 

Enter  Prince  Henry,  and  Poins  ;  Bardolph  and 

Peto,  at  some  distance. 

Poins.  Come,  shelter,  shelter;  I  have  removed 
FalstaflTs  horse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velviet. 
P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 


^  She  Xtoilly  she  xvill ;  justice  hath  liquored  her."]  A  satire  on 
chicane  in  courts  of  justice ;  which  supports  ill  men  in  their  vio- 
iBtions  of  the  law,  under  the  very  cover  of  it. 

' '"  as  in  a  castle^']  Perhaps  Shaks^eare  means,  we  steal  with 

as  much  security  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  ofcastksy  who  had  thos^ 
strong  holds  to  fly  to  for  protection  and  defence  against  the  law8« 

* tve  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed,]  The  andents,  who 

often  paid  more  attention  to  received  opinions  than  to  the  eTi- 
dence  of  their  senses,  believed  that  Jem  bore  no  seed.  Our 
ancestors  imagined  that  this  plant  produced  seed  which  Ims  in* 
visible.  Hence,  from  an  extraordinary  mode  of  reasoning, 
founded  on  the  fantasdck  doctrine  of  signatures^  they  concluded 
that  they  who  possessed  the  secret  of  wearing  this  seed  about 
them  would  become  invisible. 

purchase f"]  anciently  the  cant  term  for  stolen  goods^ ' 
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Enter  Falstaff. 

FaL  Poins !  Poins,  and  be  hanged !  Poins  1 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fet-kidneyed  rascal ;  What  a 
brawUng  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fal.  Where's  Poins,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill ; 
I'll  go  seek  him,  \JPrete7id$  to  seek  Poins. 

FaL  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thiefs  com- 
pany :  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied 
him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by 
the  squire^  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my  wind. 
Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all 
this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue.  I 
have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any  time  this 
two-and-twenty  years,  and  yet  I  am  bewitched  with 
the  rogue's  company.  If  the  rascal  have  not  given 
me  medicines  to  make  me  love  him,  Pll  be  hanged; 
it  could  not  be  else;  I  have  drunk  medicines. — 
Poins! — Hal! — a  plague  upon  you  both! — ^Bar- 
dolph! — Peto! — I'll  starve,  ere  I'll  rob  a  foot  further. 
An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true 
man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  viarlet 
that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of  un- 
even ground,  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
me;  and  the  stoney-hearted  villains  know  it  well 
enough :  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  <!!annot  be 
true  to  one  another!  \They  whist le.'\  Whew! — ^A 
plague  upon  you  all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues ; 
give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts1  lie  down;  lay  thine 
ear  close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear 
-the  tread  of  travellers. 

^ four  foot  by  the  squire  -=—  ]  Dr.  Warburton  extracts  hu- 
mour out  of  this  expression^  but  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  other 
commentators  thin^  that  by  the  squire  means  no  more  than  by  a 
rule. 
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Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again^  be- 
ing down  ?  'Sblood,  I'll  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so 
far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's -ex- 
chequer. What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt*  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  ITiou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou 
art  uncolted. 

.  Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to.  my 
horse,  good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue  I  shall  I  be  your  ostler ! 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thy  own  heir-apparei?t 
garters!  If  I  be  ta'en,  I'll  peach  for  this.  An  I 
have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy 
tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison :  When  ^ 
jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too, — I  hate  it. 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Foins.  O,  'tis  our  setter :  I  know  his  voice. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What  news  ? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye;  on  with  your  visors; 
there's  ihoney  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill ; 
'tis  going  to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue ;  'tis  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

Gads.  There's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the 
Harrow  lane;  Ned  Poins,  and  I  will  walk  lower: 
if  they  'scape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light 
on  us. 


*  —  to  colt  —  ]  Is  to  fool,  to  trick ;  but  the  prince  taking  it 
in  another  sense^  opposes  it  by  uncoltf  that  is  unhorse. 
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Peto.'  How  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

FaL  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

i?.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  sir  John  Paunch  ? 

FaL  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfather :  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the 
hedge;  when  thou  needest  him,  there  tliou  shalt 
find  him.     Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

FaL  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be 
hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  ? 

Poins.  Here,  hard  by ;  stand  close. 

{^Exemit  P.  Henry  and  Poins.. 

FaL  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole/ 
say  I ;  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

1  Trav.  Come,  neighbour;  the  boy  shall  lead 
our  horses  down  the  hill :  we  U  walk  afoot  awhile^ 
an4  ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Stand, 

Trav.  Jesu  bless  us! 

FaL  Strike ;  down  with  them ;  cut  the  villains* 
throats:  Ah!  whorson  caterpillars!  bacon-fed 
knaves!  they  hate  us  youth:  down  with  them}^ 
fleece  them. 

1  Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever. 

FaL  Hang  ye,  gorbellied^  knaves ;  Are  ye  un- 
done ?  No,  ye  fat  chuffs  ;*  I  would,  your  store  wer? 

6 dole^l  The  portion  of  alms  distributed  at  Lambeth 

palace  gate  is  at  this  day  called  the  dole. 

^ gor bellied — ]  i.  e.  fat  and  corpulent. 

.    * J^^Jfi^  chuflfs ;]  This  term  of  contempt  is  always  applied* 

to  rich  and  avaricious  people. 
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here!  On,  bacons,  on?  What,  ye  knavei?  ^oiing 
men  must  Hve:  You  are  grand-jurors  are  ye  ?  Wfc'H 
jure  ye,  i'faith. 

[Ej:eunt  Fals.  &c.  driving  the  Travellers  dut. 

*  •  ■  - 

Re-enttr  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  lieH.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men  :^ 
Now  could  thoii  arid  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  mer- 
rily to  London^  it  would  be  ai-gument  for  a  week,* 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  evef. 

Poins.  Stand  close,  I  hetir  them  comings 

Re-enter  Thieves. 

Fal.  Conie,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  Itid  1:hen 
to  horSe  before  aay.  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be 
ndt  two  arrant  cowards,  there's  no  equity  stiYriiig : 
there's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poiiis,  than  in  a  Wild 
duck. 

p.  Hen.  Your  money.  [RusJiihg  out  upon  them. 
Poins.  Villains. 
\jis  they  are  sharing^  the  Prince  and  PdiN^  set 
upon  them.     Falstaff,  ajier  a  Mow  or  two^ 
and  the  rest,  run  axvay^  leaving  their  hfooty 
behind  them.'] 
p.  Hefi.  Got  with  much  ease.     Now  mferrily  to 
horse : 
Hie  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possess'd  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ; 
Each  takes  his  felldw  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.     Falstaff  sweats  to  deaths 
Arid  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Wer't  riot  for  kughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roar'd !  [E.veunt. 

9 the  true  men :]  In  the  old  plays  a  tf'ue  fnan  is  always 

set  in  opposition  to  a  tkiief. 

'  —7-  argument j^r  a  loeek,']  Argument  is  subject  matter  for 
coiiYersation  or  a  drama. 
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SCENE  Hi. 
Warkworth.     A  Room  i7i  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter.^ 


''•^  Butjfor  mine  own  part^  my  lordj  I  could  be 
well  contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I 
hear  your  house. — He  could  be  contented,— 
Why  is  he  not  then?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears 
our  house : — he  shows  in  this,  he  loves  his  own  bam 
better  than  he  loves  our  house.  Let  mc  see  some 
more.  The  purpose  you  undertake,  is  datigerous ;^"^ 
Why,  that's  certain ;  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold^ 
to  sleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out 
of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower,  safe^^ 
The  purpose  you  undertake,  is  dangerous;  the  friends 
you  have  named,  uncertain;  the  time  itself,  unsortedf 
and  your  whole  plot  too  light,  for  the  counterpoise 
of  so  great  an  opposition. — Say  you  so,  say  you  so? 
1*  say  unto  you  again,  you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly 
hind,  and  you  lie.  What  a  lack-bmin  is  this  ?  By 
the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ; 
our  friends  true  and  constant:  a  good  plot,  good 
friends,  and  full  of  expectation :  an  excellent  plot, 
very  good  friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is 
this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot^ 
and  the  general  course  of  the  action.  '2k>und9,  ftu 
I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with 
his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle, 
and  myself?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of 
York,  and  Owen  Glendower?  Is  there  not,  besides, 
the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and 
are  they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward  already  ? 

*  Enter  Hotspur j  reading  a  letter^  Thi0  lett^  was  from  George 
Dunbar,  Earl  of  March,  in  Scotland 
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What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this  ?  an  infidel  ?  Ha !  you 
shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold 
heart,  will  he  to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our 
proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to 
buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk 
with  so  honourable  an  action !  Hang  him !  Let  him 
tell  the  king :  We  are  prepared :  I  will  set  forward 
to-jiight.  ^ 

Enter  Lady  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate?  I  must  leave  you  within  these 
two  hours. 
Lady.  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone  f 
For  what  offence  have  I,  this  fortnight,  been 
A  banished  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth ; 
Ana  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks ; 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers,  I  by  thee  have  watch'd. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  Courage  I — to  thejield!  And  thou  hast  talked 
Of  sallies,  and  retires  ;  of  trenches,  tents. 
Of palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets; 
Of  basilisks,^  of  cannon,  culverin  ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransome,  and  of  soldiers  slain. 
And  all  the  'currents  *  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war, 
And  thus  hath  so  bestir'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 

.♦ 

3  0/ basilisks,]  A  basilisk  is  a  cannon  of  a  particular  kind. 
'   ^  And  uU  the  c\xxrevi\&  —  ]  i.  e.  the  occurrenqes.    In  old  laa- 
gi!^ge  occurrent  was  used  instead  of  occurrence* 
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Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.     O,  what  portents  asp 

these  ? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot.  What,  ho !    is   Gilliams  with  the  pack^ 

gone  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  from  the 
sheriff  ? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot.  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-eai*,  is  it  not? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight:  O  esperanceP —  - 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

[-E»nV  Servant.' 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st,  my  lady  ? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  My  horse^ 

My  love,  my  horse.  .  , 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  J 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen^ 
As  you  are  toss'd  with.     In  faith, 
I'll  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  wilL 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  sent  for  you. 
To  line  his  enterprize :  But  if  you  go 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weaiy,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 

esperance!']  this  was  the  motto  of  the  Percy  &nu]y; 
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In  faith,  111  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

Hot.  Away, 
Away,  you  trifler ! — Love  ? — I  love  thee  not^ 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate :  this  is  no  world. 
To  play  with  mammets,®  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  crack'd  crowns. 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horsel — • 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  would'st  thou  have 
with  me  ? 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not  then ;  for,  since  you  lo\^  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me,  if  you  speak  in  jest,  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride  ? 
And  when  I  am  o'horse  back,  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout : 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude, 
Tliis  evening  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise, 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife  :  constant  you  are  ; 
But  yet  a  woman  :  and  for 'secrecy. 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe. 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know } 
And  so  far  will  I  trust  thee^  gentle  Kate ! 

Lady.  How !  so  far  ? 

Hot.  Not  an  inch  further.    But  hark  you^  Kate? 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you.— 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  ? 

Lady.  It  must,  of  force. 

\tlxeunt. 

mammetSj']  Puppets. 
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I 

SCENE  IV, 

Eastcheap.    A  Room  in  the  Boards  Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  atid  Poins. 

jP.  Hen.  Ned,  pr^ythee,   come  out  of  that  SaX 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poins.  Where  hast  been,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst 
three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the 
very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrali,  I  am  sworn  bro- 
ther to  a  leash  of  drawers ;  and  can  call  tliem  all  by 
their  christian  names,  as — Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
They  take  it  already  i^n  their  salvation,  that,  though 
I  be  butprince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  courtesy ; 
and  tell  me  flatly  I  aim  no  proud  Jack^  like  Falstaff; 
4mt  a  Corinthian,^  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy,— by 
the  Lord,  so  they  call  me ;  and  when  I  am  king  of 
England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good  lads  in  East- 
cheap.  They  call— drinking  deep,  dying  scarlet : 
and  when  you  breathe  in  your  watering,  they  cry- 
hem  !  and  bid  you  play  it  off.— To  conclude,  I  am 
^o  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that 
I  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own  language 
during  my  life.  I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost 
much  honour,  that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this" 
action.  But,  sweet  Ned,— -to  sweeten  which  name 
of  Ned,  I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar, 
clapped  even  now  in  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker; 
one  that  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than 
« — Eight  shillings  and  sixpence^  and  You  are  wel* 
come;  with  this  shrill  addition, — Anon^  anon^  sir! 

7 Corinthian^']  A  wencher.     A  cant  expression,  common 

'in  old  plays. 

8 undev'skinker ;]  A  tapster;  an  under-drawer.     SkinJc 

b  drink f  and  a  skinker  \&  one  that  serves  drink  at  table. 
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Score  a  p'wt  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon,  or  so. 
But,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  FalstafF  come, 
I  pry'thee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while 
I  question  my  puny  drawer,  to  what  end  he  gave 
me  the  sugar;  and  do  thou  never  leave  calling- 
Francis,  that  his  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but— 
anon*     Step  aside,  and  I'll  show  thee  a  president* 

Poins.  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  perfect. 

Poins.  Francis !  \J^xit  PoiNS. 

Enter  Francis.^ 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into  the, 
Pomegranate,^  Ralph. 

P.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

Frail.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis } 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to—*. 

Poins.  \JVithin.'\  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years!  by'rlady,  a  long  lease  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be  so. 
valiant,  as  to  play  the  coward  with  thy  indenture, 
-and  to  shew  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  run  from  it? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir!  I'll  be  sworn  upon  all  the 
books  in  England,  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Poins.   [Pp'ithini]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Let  me  sec, — ^About  Michaelmas  next  I 
4§hall  be — 

^  Enter  Francis.]  Tkis  scene,  helped  by  the  distraction  of  the 
drawer,  and  grimaces  of  the  Prince,  may  entertain  upon  the 
stage,  but  affords  not  much  deh'ght  to  the  reader.  The  author 
has  judiciously  made  it  short.    Johnson. 

*  Look  down  into  the  Pomegranate y"]  To  have  windows  ct 
loop-holes  looking  into  the  rooms  beneath  them,  was  anciently 
a  general  custom. 
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Poins.'  [JVithin^  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir. — Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis :  For  the 
sugar  thou  gavest  me, — ^'twas  a  pennyworth,  was't 
not  ? 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir !  I  would,  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 

Poms.  IJVithin.']   Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis :  but  to- 
morrow, Francis;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday;  or, 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.     But,  Francis, — 

Fran.  My  lord  ? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin,^  crys- 
tal button,  nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke-stocking, 
caddis-garter,^  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard*  is  your 
only  drink :  for,  look  you,  Francis,  your  white  can- 
vas doublet  will  sully:  in  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot 
come  to  so  much. 

Fran.  What,  sir? 

Poins.  [JVithin.^  Francis! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue ;  Dost  thou  not  hear 
them  call? 

[Here  they  both  call  him  ;  the  Drawer  stands 
amazed^  not  knowing  xvhich  way  to  go. 

'  *  WiU  thou  rob  this  leatherti  jerlciny  &c.]  The  prince  intends  to 
ask  the  drawer  whether  he  will  rob  his  master,  whom  he  denotes 
by  many  contemptuous  distinctions.    Johnson. 

^ caddis-garter ^1  Caddis  was  worsted  galloon.  Malohe. 

* brawn  bastard  —  ]  Bastard  was  a  kind  of  sweet  wine^ 

The  Prince  finding  the  waiter  not  able,  or  not  willing,  to  under- 
^stand  his  instigation,  puzzles  him  with  unconnected  prattle,  and 
drives  him  away.    Johnson. 
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Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What !  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear^st  euch 
a  calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  [£i?zVFRAN.] 
My  lord,  old  sir  John,  with  half  a  dozen  more,  are 
at  the  door,  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open 
the  door.  [^Eait  Vintner.]  Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstafl^  and  the  rest  of  th§ 
thieves  are  at  the  door ;  Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  sis  crickets,  my  lad^  Put  h$urk 
ye  5  What  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  thi$ 
jest  of  the  drawer  ?  come,  whafs  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  Jigtve 
showed  themselves  humours,  since  the  old  days  of 
goodman  Adam,  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  preseiit 
twelve  o'clock  at  midnight,  [iie-ew^cr  Franciis^ 
with  JVine^  What's  o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer 
woi-ds  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman! — 
His  industry  is — up-stairs,  and  down-stairs;  his  el<> 
quence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of 
Percy's  mind,*  the  Hotspur  of  the  north ;  he  that 
kills  me  some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a 
breakfast,  washes  his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife,-— 

* /  am  net  yet  of  Percy's  mindy]  The  drawer'*  answer  htd 

interrupted  the  prince's  train  of  discourse.  He  was  proceeding 
thus :  /  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have  sh&wed  themselves  hu'^ 

mours  ; /  am  not  yet  of  Percy'*  s  mind  ;  that  is,  I  am.  willing- to' 

indulge  myself  in  gaiety  and  frolick,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of 
human  life.  /  am  not  yet  of  Percuss  wiiW,— who  thinks  all -the 
time  lost  that  is  not  spent  in  bloodshed,  forgets  decency  and  ci- 
vility, and  has  nothing  but  the  talk  of  a  solder.    Johkson. 
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Fyt  upon  this  quiet  life  !  I  want  work*  O  my  i^eet 
Harry ^  says  she,  hoxv  many  fia^f  thou  killed  t(Hfhy  f 
Give  my  roan  hor^  a  drench^  says  he ;  and  ani^^er^i, 
JSomeJburteenj  an  hour  after ;  a  triflj^,  a  tr'^e*  I 
pr'ythec  call  in  FaUtalF:  I'll  play  Percy,  and  that 
damned  brawn  shall  play  dame  Mortimer  his  wife. 
Rivo^  says  the  drunkard.  Call  iqi  ribfi,  pall  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,    Gadshiill,   BardoLph,    and 

Peto. 

Poim.  Welcome,  Jack.    Wliere  hast  thou  been? 

JFaL  A  pla^e  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  n  ven- 
geance too !  marry,  and  amen ! — Give  me  a  cup  of 
sabk,  boy.— Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  Til  sew  netner- 
stocl^s,^  and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  ^ 
plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sackf 
rogue. — Is  there  no  virtue  extant  ?  \^He  drinks^ 

P.  Hen*  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  th^ 
sw^et  tale  of  the  son !  if  thoi^  didst,  then  behold 
tbfit  coippound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too: 
There  i«  pothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
lainous m^m ;  Yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of 
sack  with  lime  in  it :  a  villainous  coward. — Go  thy 
W^ys,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if  manhopdf, 
good  manhood,   be  not  forgot  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  herring.     There  live  not 
thr^e  good  men  unhanged  in  England ;    and  one  of 
^isnji  if  fat,  and  grows  old  :  God  help  the  while  1  a 
b^4  world,  I  say !  I  would,  I  were  a  weaver ;  I  could 
iling  psalms  or  any  thing :  A  plague  of  all  cowards, 
X  §av  still. 
\  P.Hen.  How  now,  woolsack?  what  mutter  you ? 

'  — —  Biw^  This  was  perhaps  the  cant  of  the  English  tftfemsv 

VOL.  IV,  I  ; 
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FaU  A  king's  son!  If  I  do  not  beat  theeoutof 
thy  kingdom  with  a  ^^^r  of  lath,  and  drive  all  thy 
subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  TIL  ne- 
ver wear  hur  oa  my  face  more.  You  prince  of  Wales  1 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  wjioreson  round  man !  what's 
the  matter? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?.  answer  me  to  that ; 
and  Foina  there  ? 

Poim.  'Zounds,  ye  ht  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward,  I'll  stab  tlwe. 

FeU.  I  call  thee  coward  t  I'll  nee  thee,  damned  ere 
I,  qill  dice  cow;ard  :^  but  ^  would  ^ve  a  thouaand 
pound,  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are 
straight  CQOUgh  In  the  ^o^ldtrs,  ycni-care  not  who 
»e«  your  backv  CalJ  you  thai  backing  of  yoar 
fiiends?  A  plague  upon  such  barjEing!  giva  me 
them  that  wiO  face  me.  Give  me^*i  fjip  of  sack : — 
r  ^j^  rogue,  if  I  drunk  to-day.,  y  i.  . 
','J^,_fIe>i.  O  villain!  thy  lips  a([e  scarce  wiped 
since  thou  dmnt'st  last. 

jffl/,  Alj'sj(neibr  that.    A.i^Ugueof.aJicovra^, 

i^P^ffm-  THvhafs  the  matter? 
'.  .jPa(.  .\^i3t'?  ^le  pifl-ter  ?  there  be  four'^c^iis  h«e 
h,ayp  ta'ena  thicw^9.ij(i p6ui3.tj  this  piorniaii ■ 
'yP.H^n.  Where  i^jU  Japkl  where  jf  it?^ 
Fal.  Where  is  it  r  taken  from  us  it  Jsi  a  hundn^ 


idred,  man? 


Fal.  I  am  a|fi«us»|/^,rf,j>t®%not  at  h(|!f-«wrd 
with  a  dozen  of  themj.^<jkj^i^' together-  I  l^ve 
'«?ap^dibyiff  ira*^1-Iaffij  eigfo  .times  tl^n^throiffib 
ti(e  doubjet^j  j,fQ^r*,  ^Wgh,^  hose ;, my.Jaiickleic 
cut  through  ajo^  tjE^yg^  ju  ifly  sword  h^c^  like  « 
h^4if^'  A<i^,*i$Bi^?^-,  lA'?^^^^^  dealt  bejter^ sine* 
I  was .  a  man :  all  would  not  do,  .  A  plagife  .of. all 
cowards !— lie(;thefp-^pc»k :  if  they,  speak  mora  or 
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less  tlrab  tnirth^  they  are  il^tUfims^  aad  tl|ie  so^s  of 
darknesd'/^^  "  /^'•■"'    :  -.-''' V'  "--■ 

P.  Hen.'  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ?       •   - 

Gads.  We  four  set  upoti  some  ^foS^iiy  >     ■    ; 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  Iteast,  my  lord.   -  ' 

Gads.  And  bound  them. 

Peio*  'No,  no,  they  were  riot  lioiirid. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,   every  man 
of  them  ;  or  I  am  a  Jdw  else,  arfEbrew  Jew. 

Gads.  As  we  were^^haring,  some  six  or  seven  fresh 
men  set  upon  us,r——   /  . 

Fal.  ^ And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  iri 
the  other. 

P.  Hen.  Wbat,  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fal.  All?  I^  know;  Indt  whiit  ye  call,  all ;  but  if  I 
fouglit  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  aria  a  bunch  pf 
radish :  if  there  were  riot  t^o  or  three  and  fifty  upou 
poor  old  J^ck,  then  am  I,  do  t^o-leggp^  creature. 
^ "  Pmns.  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  soniie  of 
them'.  ^     .   -  ^  ,^^  ^^  ";^  •■'■"  ■    .     ^  [     ' 

'  Fal.  Nay,  that^  jwtst  praying  for :  fbrlbavepeiH 
pered  two  of  them :  two,  I  amsure^.JL  have  paid; 
two  rogues  in  bucknim'  suits.  I  tell  tibiee  what, 
Hal,— ^ifr  tell  thee  a4ie,  spSit  in  my  facd,  <call  mi$ 
horse.  ,  T&bu  knijiv^est  my  old  ward ;— rhere  I  lay, 
^nd  thu$  -1  bore  my  point.  Four  rogues  iri^lmckram 
Jet  drive  at  mey 


P.  Hen.  What,  four  ?  thou  said*st  but  two,  evm 
now.   ..  : 

"  .Tf /^  Four,  tlal;  I  brfd  thee  four. 
''\^Poins.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 
"^^J^/^  ^ese  four  cione  all"  a-front^   and  mainlr 
tfiifust  :kt  me.    I  mdde  me  no  more  ado,  but  took 
Ullli'eir  seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 
^  P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four,  cvwi  now. 

'*'  Foim.  Ay,*^  four,  in  btifefcram  suits. 

112^ 
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Fal.  S^ven,  hj  these  hiltB^  or  1 4un  u  viUain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr  ythee,  let  him  alone ;  we  jhall  kave 
more  anon. 

Fal.  DtMt lixm  hear  »e,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  aoid  mark  iiiee  to<^  Jade. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  words  •  die  listcatikig  to* 
These  nine  » Imckram,  ti^at  I  told  tbee  oi^n  ■ 

P.  Hen.  3o,  two  more  alreaily. 

Po^  Their  pointe  being  bfokeisyi  ■   ■ 

Pmns.  Down  fell  tiieir  hose.^ 

Fal.  Began  to  give  me  grotiml :  But  I  followed 
«fie  close,  caine  in^  foot  and  hand;  and,  with  a 
thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.   O  monstrous !    eleven  buckram  men 
igiiown  out  of  two ! 

Fal.  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  mis- 
begotten iknaves,  in  Kendal^  ^^en^  came  at  my 
back,  and  let  drive  at  me ;-— for  it  was  so  dark,  Vbi, 
that  thou  could'^t  not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen.  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  .b^;et8 
tbctn ;  ^w  ^^  ^  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
theq  ckjfvbl*a4iied-  guts^  thou  knotty-^pated  focd : 
thou  wiMfe90A,  iobseene,  greaiy  tallow-keech,^-*-*-^ 

Fali  What^  art  thoH  mad  ?  art  thou  mad  ?  is  not 
the  tl^utfa^  the  truth?! 

' '    P.  Mem^  Why>  ho9^ould'«t  thou  know  tbese  men 
in  Kendal  green^  when  it  was  so  dark  thou  could'st 

•  Fal.  Their  points  being  broken^ 
Poins.  DamnJeU tkeirhoseA To findsrsland Poias's jok^, the 
double  meaning  of  point  xoxAt  be  te^embered,  which  s^ifies 
the  sharp  end  of  a  xoeaponf  ^mdifike  ha  of  m  Mrment* 
\  :  ^  •-*?-  Kr»^a{-^3  i^d$lfin  We0tmore^d,i8aj^ct  Anous 
^  making  cloths,  and  ^'mg  them  with  several  bnght  colours. 
Kendal  gre&n  was  the  livery  of  Robert  Earl  of  Huntiiigton  and 
his  followers,  while  they  renndoeA  in  a  state  of  eatltrwry,  and 
4lieir  leader  assumed  the  title  of  ttobin  Hood. 

' tallow'keech^']  A  keech  of  talUm  is  the  At  #f  to  ox  or 

cow  rolled  up  by  the  butcher  in.  a  round  lymp*  ill  order  to  be 
carried  to  the  chandler.    It  is  the  proper  word  m  age  now. 
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not  see  thy  band  ?  come  tell  us  your  reason ;  What 
sayest  thou  to  to  this  ? 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason.  Jack,  your  reason. 

FaL  What,  upon  compulsion?  No;  were  I  at 
the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  wodld 
not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on< 
compulsion!  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  black- 
berries, I  would  give  no  man  a  reason  upon  com- 
pulsion, L 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin ;  this 
sanguine  coward,  this  bed-pr«sser,  this  h(^se-bflbck- 
breaker,  this  huge  hill  of  flesh ; 

FaL  Away,  yoii  starveling,  yon  elf-skin,  yo» 
dried  neat's-tongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish^* — 
O,  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee ! — you  tailor's 
yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile  standing 
tuck ; 

P.  Heru  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again :  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base 
comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this.  . 

Pmns.  Mark,  Jack. 

P.  Hen.  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four ;  you; 
bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  theit  wealths.—— 
Mark  now,  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down.--* 
Tlien  did  we  two  set  on  you  fom* :  attd^  with  a  word, 
out-feced  you  from  your  prize,  and  have  it ;  yea, 
and  can  show  it  you  here  in:  the  liouse : — andiy  Fs^ 
staff,  you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbJy,,  with 
as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  fiwr  mercy^  and  still 
can  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heavd  buU-calf.  Wba^  a 
slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  host  dfyn&i 
and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight?  What  trick,  what 
device,  what  starting-hole,  canst  th<Mi  now  find*  out, 
to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Poins.  Come^  let's  hear.  Jack ;  What  trick  bast 
thou  now  ? 

FaU  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
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made  ye.  Why,  heair  yfe, ,  my' masters :  Was  it  for 
me  to  kill  the  heir  appai-ent  ?  Should  i  turn  upon 
the  true  prince?  Why,  thou  knowesjt,  I'^mas  valiant 
as  Hercules :  but  beware  instinct  $  thcrlion  will  hot 
touch  the  true  "prince.  Instinct  *  is  »  great  matter ; 
I  was  a  coward  on  instinct.  I  shall  tjiink  the  better 
of  myself  and  thee,  during  my  life';  I,  £ftt  a  valiant 
Hon,  and  thou  foifa  true  prince.  Btft,  t>y  tbeUord, 
lads,  I  am  glad  you  have  thd  money.— —-HostiBss, 
ckqp  to  the  doors ;  watch  to-night,'  pray*  fe-morrow. 
•<»-<3al]ants,  hds,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  ^  All  the 
^des  g[  good  fellowship  come  to  you !  What,  ishall 
we  be  merry  ?   shall  we  have  a  play  extempcn^e  ? 

^^.'Hen.  Content;" — ^and  the  ailment  shall  be, 
thy  running  away.  >      -"        ^ 

w  Fal.  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest 
me.    ' ^^  ' '    ■■  .       ■ 

J5J#i/er'' Hostess. 
Host.  My  lord  the  prince,- 


JP.  Hen*  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess  ?  what 
say^st  tiiou  to  me  ?  ^  r 

Host.'  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  jai  nobleman  .of 
the  pourt  at^oor,  •.  would,  speak  with  you :  he  says, 
he  comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen.  Givie  him  as  much  as  will  ,make  him  a 
royal  man,*  and  send  him  bade  again  to  my  mother. 

Pflj/.  Wh*t  maimer  of  man  is  he  ?  ■  1 

Host.  An  old  man. 

Fal.  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his.  bed  at  mid- 
night ?— Shall  I  give  him  his  answer  ? 

*  «..» there  is  a  noifteman  ^i  Gi>9e'-hm  ^  muck  4S^  mil  fmike 
him  a  royal  man  J  per%ps  her0  is  a  kind  (rf"  jest  intended.  -  He 
that  received  a  nqloe  wss^  in  cant  langiAge,  i^ed  a  nabknum  : 
in  diis  sense  the  Prince  catches  tih0  word,  and  bids  the  laadlildy 
give  him  as  much  as  mil  make  Mm  a  roytd  mdn^  that  ii^ar^a/,  or 
rova/man^  and  send  him  away.  The  ro^al'^ent  fov  lOs.*— 4h€ 
fiolfle  onlv  for  68.  and  8d.         ^      -    :         i  .  ^ 
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P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal.  Taith,  and  TU  send  4iim  packing.      [Ej^if. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  sirs;  b^r  kdy,  you foughtiair;*-- 
so  did  you,  Peto;— so  did  youy  loardolpb:  youans 
lionft  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct,^  you  will  not- 
touch  the  true  prince ;  no,— fye  I 

Bard.  *Faith  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.'Htny  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  How  came  Fal- 
stafTs  sword  so  hacked  ? 

Peto.  Why,  lie  hacked  it  with  his  dageer;  wd 
ssid,  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  JBn^Iana^  but  he 
would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  m  fight ;  andi 
persuaded  us  to  do  the  like.     /       ^       >-  --        j  c''  ^ 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  ournoses  wiUiAsp0ar- 
grass,  to  make  them  bleed  ;  and  then  to  beslubber 
our  garments  with  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood 
of  true  men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year 
before,  I  blushed  to,  hear  his  9i9i|^trous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  man- 
ner/ and  ever  since  thou  hast  blush'd  extempore : 
Thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy  side,  and  ^  thou 
ran'st  away ;  What"  instinct  hadst  thpu  for  it  ? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  'meteors  ?  do 
you  behold  these  exhalations  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses;^ 

Bard.  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken; 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter/ 

■  •  ■  •  '\''  '• 

'  — —  taken  with  the  manner,]  Taken  mik  the  manner  is  a 
hiw phrase,  and  then  inqommon  use,  to  sig^fy  taken^in ihejact^ 

*  HotUverSf  and  coldpurtes.^  That  ^  dry^nkenness  mApg;oertt^ 
To  drink  was,  in  the  language  of  (h^sc  tim^  to  f^  t^  Hver^ 

^  Bard.  Choler,  my  Jord^  if  rigJ^tlu  taken. 
P.  Hen.  No^  if  ri^htlyi  taket^^  halter,]    The   read^  who 
would  enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  repartee,  must  recollect  the 
similarity  of  sound  b^tW^en  QoUar  an4  choler^ 
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Re-ent^r  FalstaIt. 

Here  oom^s  lean  Jack^  here  coaaeft  baxe-botie. 
How  now,  my  sweet  creature  erf"  bombast?^  How 
long  is't  ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own 
knee?  . 

FaL  My  owe  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist;  I 
could  have  cr^t  iiito  any  alderman's  thuin}>-*ring : 
A  pli^e  of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  ^  man  up 
like  a  bladder.  There's  villainous  news  abroad: 
here  was  sir  John  Bracy  from  your  fiaither ;  you 
must  to  the  court  in  the  morning.  That  same  mad 
iellow  of  the  North,  Percy ;  and  he  of  Wales,  that 
gave  Amaimon  the  bafitinado,  and  made  Lucifer 
cuckold,  and  swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman 
upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hocjc:,^— What,  a  plag«e» 
call  you  bhn  h 


WiT" 


Pmm.  Q,  Glendower. 

FdL  Owen,  Owen ;  the  same ; — and  his  son-4n- 
law,  Mortimer ;  and  old  Northumberland ;  and  that 
sprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'horse- 
back  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P.  Hm.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with 
his  pistol*  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

FaL  You  have  hit  it. 

p.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

hombasi  ?]  Is  the  stuffing  of  clothes. 

upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook,]  A   Welsh  hook  ap- 


pears  to  have  been  some  instrument  of  the  offensive  kind. 

•  —  pistol  ]  Shakspeare  never  has  any  care  to  preserve  the 
tnatmers  of  the  timo«  Pistols,  were  not  known  in  the  age  ^ 
Hfenjy.  Pistok  Tvere,  about .(^r  author's  time,  eminent! j  used 
by  the  Scots,  S5r  Henry  Wotton  sonrewhere  makes  fneiition  of  a 
Scottish  pistol.  But  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  rtill  more  inex* 
cusable.  In  The  Humourous  Lieutenant ^  they  have  equipfpcd 
Pemetrius  Poliorcetes,  one  of  the  immediate  si}ccea$or9  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  with  the  same  weapon. 
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FaL  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him ; 
he  will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou  then,  tb 
praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

FaL  O'horseback,  ye  cuckoo !  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

FaL  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps^ 
more :  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night ;  thy  fa- 
liier's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news;  you 
mxy  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking  mackareL^ 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a  hot 
June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundreds. 

FaL  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true ;  it  is  like, 
we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way. — ^But,  tell  me, 
Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard  ?  thou  being  heir 
apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  such 
enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit 
Pfercy,  and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art  thou  not 
horribly  afraid  ?  doth  not  thy  blood  thrill  at  it  ? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'faith ;  I  lack  some  of  thy 
instinct. 

FaL  Well,  thou  wilt  be  honribly  chid  to-morrow^ 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou  love  me, 
practise  an  answer. 

9 blue-caps  — ]  A  name  of  ridicule  given  to  the  Scoti 

from  tbeir  blue-bonnets* 

' ^ou  may  buy  land^  &c.]  In  former  times  the  prosperity 

of  the  nation  was  known  by  the  value  of  land,  as  now  by  the 
price  of  stocks.  Before  Henry  the  Seventh  made  it  safe  to  serve 
Me  King  regnant,  it  was  the  practice  at  every  revolution,  f^r  tha 
con4|ueror  to  confiscate  the  estates  of  those  that  opposed,  and 
perhaps  of  those  who  did  not  assist  him.  Tliose,  therefore,  thai 
lor4|aw  the  change  of  government,  and  thought  dieir  estates  it^ 
daoffcr^  were  desirous  to  sell  them  in  haste  for  something  tba( 
fnight  be  carried  away.    Joni^soN, 
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P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  aiid  exa- 
mine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  Hfe. 

Fat.  Shall  I  ?  content :— This  chair  shall  •be  laa y 
state/  this  dagger  my  scepter,  and  ^id^  cushion  my 


3  ^  ?    1 


crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint^tool,'  thy 
golden  scepter  for  a  Jeaden  dagger,  smd  thy  precious 
rich  crown,  for  a  pitiful  bald  crdwn !  ' .  • 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved;^i-iGive  me  a  cup 
of  isack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  redy  tliat^it  may 
be  thought  I  have  wept;  for  I  must  speak^in'ifotsioii, 
and  I  will  do  it  in  kir^g  Cambyscs**  vfetn.  ^  »> 
.  jP.  Hen.  Well,  ^here  is  my  leg/  .  '  ^  v.. 
:  Pah  And  here  is  my  speech  «-~Staiid*^  aside^  no- 
bility;;-     ■:     r.  ^-^^ .     ■  ••   ■  >i .    ^  ■     ;-.:•.,/: 

Host^  This  is  excellent  sporty  t'faffih^    . ' 

Fal.  Weep  not,   sweet  queen^  -fbr- trickling  tears 
are  vain.    *  '^t  " '  rj  .•  .■     . 

Host.  O,  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  countenance! 

Fal.  For  God's  sake,  lords, '  convey  my  tristfid 
queen,  ■     •    > 

For  t^rs  do  stop  the  flood-agates  of  her  eyts.     '  '- 

Host.  O  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
harlotry  players,  ai^Ieversee.      >    '  '^         I 

JW*  Peace,  good  pint-pot* ;  peace,  good  tickle^ 
brain.^— Harry,   I  do  not  only  marvel  where  tkou 

*  —  This  chair  shall  be  my  state,]  A  state  is  a  chair  with  a 
canopy  over  it. 

'  "-^^^thisctishion  my  crotrn.]  Dr.  Letherfiiiid,  in  k  MS.  note,, 
observes  th^t  ;,tbe  country  people  in  Warwickshbfe  u^e^a.  cuihwii 
for  a  {To)x;n/ at  thdr  harvest-home  diviersions/ 

^— ^i^i|g'Cwm3y«e«*  — ]  The  bianter  is  here  upcM^  a  play 
called,  A'^^nieniaite  Tra^die,  mixed JM  tfpkasant  Imrth^ 
eantaintng  We  Life  of  Cav&iseSf  King  of  Persia.  By  Thomas 
Preston.    ftSYO.]  Theobald.  ', 

*  —  mjy  le^.^  Th^t  is,  my  obeisance  to  my  father.       • 

• iickle-lrainT]  This  appears  to  have  been  the  nick-name 

of  some  strong  liquor.       -  ' 
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spendest  thy  tiihe^  but  also  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied :  for  though  the  camomile,^  the  more  it 
is  troddidii  on,  the  faster  it  grows,  yet '  youth,  the 
more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it  weai*s.  That  thou 
art  my  son,  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly 
my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly,  a  villainous  trick  of 
thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether  lip, 
thit  doth  warrant  me.  If  then  thou  be  son  to  me, 
here  lies  the  point ; — ^Why,  being  son  to  me,  art 
thou  so  pointed  at  ?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven 
prove  a  micher,'  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  question 
not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the  son  of  -England  prove  a 
thief,  and  take  purses  ?  a  question  to  be  asked. 
There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often 
heard  of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  Jand  by 
the  name  of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers 
do  report,  doth  defile ;  so  doth  the  company  thou 
ke^pest :  for,  Harry,  now  I  do  not  speak  to  the<t  in 
drink,  but  in  tears ;  not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion ; 
not  in  words  only,  but  in  woes  abo : — ^And  yet  tlfere 
IS  a  virtuous  man,  whom  I  have  often  noted  in  thy 
company,  but  I  know  not  his  name, 

P.  lien.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majesty  ? 

FaL  A  good  portly  man,  iYsuth,  and  a  corpulent ; 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage ;  and,  as  I  think,  hi6  age  some  fifty^  or, 
by*r-lady,    inclining  to  threescore ;    and  now  I  re- 

"^  ■■  "though  the  camomile^  &c]  This  whole  speech  is  su- 
premely bomick.  Tfie  simile  of  camomile  used  to  illustrate  a 
contrarv  effect,  brings  to  mv  ren^mbrance  an  observation  of  a 
]|tte  writer  of  soma  merit,  whom  the  desire  of  bein^  witty  has  be- 
^yed  into  a  like  thought.  Meaning  to  enforce  with  great  vehe- 
mence the  mad  temerity  of  young  soldiers,  he  remarks,  that 
**  though  Bedlam  be  in  the  road  to  Hogsden,  it  is  out  of  the  way 
to  promotion.'*    Johnson. 

8 amicher;}  i.e.  truant;   A  mkhcr^  means  a  lurking 

(hief  distinguised  for  one  more  daring. 
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member  me^  his  name  is  FalstaiF:  if  that  man 
should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth  me;  for, 
Hany,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks.  If  then  the  tree 
maj  be  known  by  the  fruity  as  tlie  fruit  by  the  tree^ 
then^  peremptorily  I  speak  it,  there  is  virtue  in  that 
FalstaiF:  him  keep  with,  the  rest  banish.  And  tell 
me  now,  thou  naugh^  variety  tell  me^  where  hast 
thou  been  this  month  r 

P.  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king  ?  Do  thou 
stand  for  me,  and  TU  play  my  father. 

FaL  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely, 
so  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,,  hang  me 
up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbet-sucker,^  or  a  pointer's 
hare. 

P*  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

jRfi/.  And  here  I  stand : — judge,  my  masti^rs. 

JP.  Hen.  Now,  Harry  ?  whence  come  you  ? 

JW.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

FaL  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  felse  :-^nay,  I'll 
tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i'&iith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  hence^ 
forth  ne'er  look  pn  me.  Thou  art  violently  cairried 
away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  itt 
the  likeness  of  a  fat  old  man :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy 
companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that 
trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch^  of  beaistli* 
Hcss,  that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that  huge  bom- 
bard of  sack,^  that  stuffed  cloak-bag  of  guts,  that 
roasted  Manningtree  ox^  with  the  pudding  iur  his 

^  — —  raBi^eisueker^  Sec.'}  I»,  1 8iippo«e,  a  sudlcmg  i^beU  The 
jest  18  m  comparing  himsdf  to  somedung  tlii»  ma  littte.  S»  a 
fottkerer^s  hare;  ^  hare  hung  up  by  the  Iwttd  fegs  without  ftskin, 
0  long  ami  lender.    Johnson. 

*  ■  ■  hohrfng-ktOek  — }  Is  the  woodeu  reeeptadt  into  which 
the  meal  is  boiled.     Steevens. 

*  ■"■■■■■  that  huge  hombard  of  sach^'}  A  bombard  it  a  barr^ 

^  •«»— .  Manningtree  ox «»»]  Mammg^ree  kk  E^ieai,  and  ths 
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belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey  iniquity,  that 
father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  years !  Wherein  is 
he  good,  but  to  taste  sadc  and  drink  it  ?  wherein 
neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and  eat  it  ? 
wherein  cunning,  but  in  craft  ?  wherein  crafty,  but 
in  villainy?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  things? 
wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would,  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you ;  *  Whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  l^t  villainous  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,  FalstafF,  that  old  white-bearded  Satan. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know,  thou  dost. 

FaL  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him 
than  in  myself^  were  to  say  more  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old,  (the  more  the  pity,)  his  white  hairs 
do  witness  it :  but  that  he  is  (saving  your  reverence,) 
a  whoremaster,  that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and 
sugar  be  a  fault,  God  help  the  wicked !  If  to  be 
old  and  merry  be  a  din,  then  many  an  old  host  that 
I  know,  is  damned :  if  to  be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  thea 
Pharoah's  lean  kine  are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good 
lord ;  banish  Peto,  banish  Bardolph,  banish  Poins : 
but  for  sweet  Jack  FalstafF,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true 
Jack  FalstafF,  valiant  Jack  FalstafF,  and  therefore 
more  valiant,  being  as  he  is,  old  Jack  FalstafF,  ba- 
nish not  him  thy  Harry's  company,  banish  not  him 
ihy  Harry's  company ;  banish  plump  Jack,  and  ba- 
mA\  all  the  wprld. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  will.  [A  knocking  heard. 

[Ejceunt  Hostess,  Francis,  and  Barpolph. 

neighbourhood  of  it,  are  fkmous  for  richness  of  pasture.  The 
^Bis  thereabouts  are  chiefly  tenanted  by  graziers.  Some  ox  of 
mil  unusual  size  was,  probably,  roasted  there  on  an  occaaioB  of 
fidyick  festivity,  or  exposed  for  money  to  publick  sliow. 

*  ■■....■  tal^  me  mth yoc^;]  That  is,  go  no  faster  thin  I  can 
follow.    Let  me  know  your  jneaning. 
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Re-enter  Bardou^h^  running^. 

Bard.  O,  my  lord,  my  lord;  the  sherifl^  wifii  a 
most  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door, 

Fal.  Out,  yoii  rogtie !  plav  but  the  jplay :  I  have 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  ot  that  FSftlstafP. 

Re-enter  Hostess^  hastily. 
Host.  O  Jesu,  my  lord,  my  lord  !- 


Fal.  Heigh,  heigh !  the  dievil"  ride^  upon  a  fiddle- 
stick :  What* s  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door ;  they  are  come  to  search  the  house ;  Shall  t 
let  them  in?  v 

Fal.  DoSt  thou  heat-,  ^  Hal  ?  never  call  a  tfue 
piece  of  gold,  a  counterfeit :  thou  ait  essentially 
mad,  without  seeming  so.  ' 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without 
mstmct.  " 

Fal.  I  deny  your  major :  Af  fon  ^11  d^y  thd 
sherifl^  so ;  ir  not,  let  him  "enter :  if' I  become  h^ 
a  cart  as  well  as  atiothel*  mknj  a  plague  ofi  tii^ 
bringing  up!  I  hopi^,' I  shaH  a^  s^oioh  te  strain  " 
with  a  halter,  as  another.         '  ^'  "' 

P.  Hen:  Go,  hide  thee'b^hinJ  thfe  arras;?. 

s fii^  i\gc  behind  the  arras  i]  Hie  bulk  of  Falstaff  madli 

him  no^  the  fittest  to  be  concealed  behind  the  hfuiginss,  but  eiterj 
poet  sacrifices  something  to  the  scenery.  If  Falstafinadnotbeen 
nidden,  he  could  not  have  been  found  asleep,  nor  had  his  pockets 
searched.    Johnson^  '* 

When  arras  was  first  brought  into  England,  it  W4ui  suspen^ied 
on  siaall  hooks  driven  into  the  bare  walls  of  houses  and  castles. 
But  this  practice  was  soon  discontinued;  for  after  the  damp  of 
the  stone  or  brickwork  had  been  found  to  rot  the  tapestryi  h 
was  fixed  on  frames  of  wood  at  such  a  distance  from  the  wall, 
as  prevented  the  latter  from  being  injurious  to  the  fcmien  -  Id 
old  houses,  therefore,  long  before  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  tfier* 
were  large  spaces  lefl  between  the  arras  and  the  wwJs,  gidici«iit 
to  contain  even  one  of  Fabtaflfs  bulk.    StebvsnA.      '• "  - 
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rest  walk  up  above.     Now,  my  masters,   for  a  true 
fece,  and  g9od  coiiscieftce.  * 

FaU  Bcih  which  I  have  had ;  but  their  date  is 
©ut,  and  therefpre  Ell  bide  me.  ^,^ 

^ ,  {,XE{i(eunt  all  but  the  Prince  .and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  C^ixi  the  sheriff. — rr         ,^  * 

En^r  IShetiff^and  Catf ier. 

Now,  master  shciriff;  /^rhafs  your  will  withrme  ? 
Sher.  F^ir&t,  pardon  me,  my  lord.  .A  hue  and 

Hath  followed  certain  men  untQ^thi3  house. 

P.  Hen.  What  men  ? 

Sher. ,  One  pf  them  15  well  knoirn,   my  gracious 
lord;  .. ' 

A  gross  fat  man. 

Car.^      '  ,jr.,       AtS  fet  as  butter.  ^  \ 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  1  do  assure  you,  is  not^here  ;* 
For  I  mysf^  M  tlu9^  time  have  employ'd.him. 
And,  sheriff,^  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee,  ■ 
IJiat  I  wiy,  by  to-mprrow  dinncr-tinie. 
Send  hiip  tp  aiij^wer  tybee,  pr  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charg  d  willial :,  - 
And  so  let  me  entrefit  you  Jeave  the  house. 

Sker.  i  will,  my  lord :  There  are  two  gentlemen 
Have  in  this  robbery^nost^hree  hundred  marks. 

P.  Ife^.  It  may  be^d :  if  he  have  robb'd  these 

He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  farewell. 
Sher*  Good  fiii^htf  my  neJb|te  lord. 
P.  Hen.  I  think ''it  is  good  inorrow ;  I§  it  nof  ? 

•  The7na»9  I  do  aasure  i/oUy  u  noi  here;"]  Every  reader  must 
regret  th^t  Shakspeare  would  not .  give  himself  the  trouble  to 
furnish  Ptiince  HeHrjr  witb  some  mor#^  pardonable  excuse;  without 
obliging  ^im  to  have  recourse  to  an  absolute  fij^lsehood,  and  thsft 
too  uttered  under  the  sanction  of  so  jstrong  an  assurance 


.» 
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Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[_EjP€unt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as 
PauFs.     Go,  call  him  forth. 

Poins.  Falstaff! — ^fast  asleep  behind  the  arras, 
and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath : 
Search  his  pockets.  [Poins  searches.']  What  hast 
thou  found  ? 

Poins.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let's  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

Poins.  Item,  A  capon,  2s.  2d. 
Item,  Sauce,  4d. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  5«.  8d. 
Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  su{^)er9  2s.  6d« 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny. 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack !— What 
there  is  else,  keep  close ;  we'll  read  it  at  more  ad- 
vantage: there  let  him  sleep  till  day.  YIX  to  thf 
court  in  the  morning :  we  must  all  to  the  wars,  an4 
thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  I'll  procure  thifi 
fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and,  I  know,  his  death 
will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score.^  The  money  %halA 
\e  paid  back  again  with  advantage.  Be  with  inc 
betimes  in  the  m(H'ning;  and  so  good  mpnow, 
Poins. 

Poins.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.     \Exeunt. 

^   ■       /  kn&voy  his  death  mH  be  a  inarch  o/*twelvc-scare.J  j.  0« 
\t  will  kill  him  to  march  so  far  as  twelve-score  jarcb. 
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ACT  m. 

I 

SCENE  I.   Bangor.    A  Room  in  the  Archdeacons 

House. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Mortim]8r,  and 

GUCNDOWJ^R. 

Mort.  TTi^se  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure^ 
And  our  induction*  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot.  Lord  Mortimer, — and  ccJusin  Glendower,-— 
Will  you  sit  down  ?— — - 
And,  uncle  Worcester :-— A  J>hgue  upon  it ! 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Glen.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy  ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur : 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale;  and,  with 
A  rising"  sigh,  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  olame  him :  at  my  nativity. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fieiy  shapes. 
Of  burning  cressets ; '  and,  at  my  oirth. 
The  fraine  and  huge  fi>undation  of  the  earth 
^hak*d  like  a  coward. 

Hot.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done 

At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat  had 
But  kitten*d,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been  bbrn. 

Glend.  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  \^hen  I  veas 
born. 

•    t   .       inehu^ion-^^  That  k,  entrance^;  begikuuDg. 

'  Cff  iurMtW  cressets;]  A  cresset  w«s  a  great  ligiifi  set  up^a  a 
beacon,  light-house,  or  watch-tower:  from  the  French  wot4 
croissette^  alittle  cross,  because  the  beao<HW  had  ancmtly  ^FOsiNi 
on  the  top  ii^theKi. 

voi.  IV.  Kit; 
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Hot.  And  I  say,  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mmd. 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Gkfid.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 
did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens 
on  fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature^  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colick  pinch'd  and  vex'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which,  for  enlargement  striving. 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples^  down  - 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth^ 
Our  grahdam  earth,  having  this  distemperature. 
In  passion  shook. 

Glend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.     Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again,— that  at  my  birth. 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary ; 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,-— clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That    chides    the    banks    of   England,    Scotland^ 

Wales, — — 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son. 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art. 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

'  Diseased  Tiature-^']  The  poet  has  here  taken^  frokn  the  per- 
vcrseness  mid  contrariousness  of  Hotspur's  temper,  an  of^rtu- 
Tkitj.o{  rai||»ii^  his  cbaractery  by  a  very  rational  and  philoeophicd 
confutation  of  superstitious  error.    Johnson. 

and  topples  donon  — -  ]  To  toppk  is  to  tumUtk 
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tlot.  I   think^  there   i^   no   man   speaks   better 
Welsh : — '-^ 
1  will  to  dinner. 

Mort.  Peace,  cousin  Percjr ;  you  will  make  him 

mad. 
Gknd.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 
Hot.  Why,  so  can  I ;  or  so  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 
Glend.  Why,  1  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  com- 
mand 
The  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the 
devil. 
By  telling  truth ;  Tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil.— 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  1*11  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
O,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

Mort.  Come,  come. 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.   Three  times   hath   Henry  Bolingbroke 
made  head 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye^ 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent  him, 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
too! 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  deviFs  name  ? 

Glend.  Come,  here's  the  map ;  Shajl  we  divide 
our  right. 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mart.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally : 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto. 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assign'd : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Oweo  Glendower: — and,  dear  coz,  to  yx>u 

K  K  a 
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The  remnant  nortliward,  lying  off  from  Tren^ 

And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn  x 

Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 

(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute^)  . 

To-morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 

And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth. 

To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power, 

A"  is  appointed  us,  at  Slirewsbuiy. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet. 

Nor  shall  wc  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days:— 

Within  that  space,  [To  Glend.]    you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your   tenants,   friends,    and  neighbouring   gentle- 
men. 
Glend.  A   shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you^ 
lords. 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety,®  nordi  from  Borto 
here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours : 
Sec,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out** 
ril  have  the  current  in  this  place  damn'd  upj 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wiiid  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glen.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall,  it  must ;  you  tee,  it 
doth. 

3  Methinks f  t»y  moiety,]  The  division  is  her«  into  three  partSi 
^-'Amoieti/  was  frequently  used  by  the  writers  of  Shakspeare's  aget 
^  a  portion  of  any  thing,  though  not  divided  into  two  equal  partit 

4  .i,.^  cantle  out.'}  A  cantle  is  a  comer,  or  piece  (^any  thingi 
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Mort.  Yea, 
But  mark,  how  he  bears  hig  course,  and  runs  me  up 
With  Uke  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much, 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  but  a  Httle  charge  will  trench  him 
here. 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hot.  I'll  have  it  so ;  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 

Glend.  I  will  not  have  it  alterM. 

Hot.  Will  not  you  ? 

Glend,  No,  nor  you  shall  not. 

Hot*  Who  shall  say  me  nay  ? 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  you  then. 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Gle9id.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you ; 
For  I  was^  train'd  up  in  the  English  court :  * 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue^  a  helpfril  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry — mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers  : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  canstick'  tum'd. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge. 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetry ; 

^  For  Itvas  trained  up  in  the  English  court  ,•]  The  real  name  of 
Owen  Glendoxuer  was  Faughan^  and  he  was  originally  a  barrister 
of  the  Middle  Temple. 

^  ■         the  tongue — ]  The  English  language. 

^  ——  a  brazen  canstick  tum*d^'\  The  word  candlestick^  whicl^ 
destroys  the  harmony  of  the  line,  is  written  canstick  in  the  quartos^ 
1598,  15999  an<^  1608 ;  and  so  it  was  pronounced.  Heywood, 
and  several  of  the  old  writers,  constantly  spell  it  in  this  manneri 
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*Ti8  like  the  forc'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  turn'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care :  I'll  give  thrice  so  much  land 
To  any  wellrdeserving  friend ; 
But,  m  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I'll  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn  ?  shall  we  be  gone  ? 

Glend.  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by 
night : 
Fll  haste  the  writer,*  and,  withal. 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence : 
I  am  afraid,  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [Exit^ 

Mort.  Fye,  cousin  Percy!  how  you  pross  my 
father! 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometimes  )xe  angers  me, 
With  telling  me  of  the  nioldwarp  and  the  ant,^ 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-wing'd  griffin,  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.     I  tell  you  what, — 
He  held  me,  but  last  night,  at  least  nine  hours. 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names. 
That  were  his  lackeys:  I  cried,  humph, — and  well,— 

go  to,— 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.     O,  he's  as  tedious 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house : — I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far. 


«  Pll  haste  the  toriter^  He  means  the  writer  of  the  artidef . 

9  of  the  mMiuarp  and  the  ant^  This  alludes  to  an  old 

prophecy,  which  is  said  to  have  induced  Owen  Glendower  to  take 
enns  against  King  Henry.  The  motdd-noarp  is  the  molef  so  called 
because  it  renders  the  siurface  of  the  earth  unlevel  by  the  hillocks 
which  it  raises. 
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Than  feed  on  cates^  and  have  him  talk  to  me. 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mart.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  ^  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wond'rous  afiable ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.     Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin! 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope. 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  *faith,  he  does : 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive, 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof; 
But  do  not  use  it  ofl,  let  me  entreat  you. 

lVo7\  In   faith,   my  lord,   you   are  too   wilful- 
blame  ; 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault: 
Though    sometimes    it   3how    greatness,   courage, 

blood, 
(And  that's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you,) 
Yet  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage. 
Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government. 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,^  anid  disds^in : 
The  le^st  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
LfOseth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaveis  behind  a  stain 
Upon  the  heauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 

Hot.  Well,  I  am  schooFd  5  good  manners  be  your 
speed! 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  ais  take  our  leave. 


profited 


In  strange  concealments  ;]  Skilled  in  wonderf\il  secret, 
I  wm^mm  opinion^']  means  here  self-^nioHf  or  conceltt 
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Re-enter  GixftryovrEK,  with  the  Laities. 

» 

Mort.  Hiis  is  the  jdeadly  spite  that  angers  me, — 
"My  wife  can  speak  no  English^  I  no  Welsh. 

Glend*.  My  daughter  weeps;  she  will  not  part 
with  you, 
She'll  be  a  soldier  too,  dieUl  to  die  wars. 

Mort.  Good  father,  tell  her, — that  she,  and  my 
aunt  Percy, 
jShall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily* 

[Glendower  speaks  to  his  daughter  in  Welsh, 
and  she  answers  him  in  the  same. 
Glend.  She's  desperate  here ;  a  peevish  self-willM 
harlo^ry^j 
One  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upqn. 

{Lady  Mr  speaks  to  Moktjmmb.  m  Welsh* 
understand  thy  looks:  that  pretty  Welsh 
Which  thou  poure^t  down  from  the^  swelling  hea- 
vens, 
I  am  too  perfect  in ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  lansw^  thee. 

[Zad^  M.  speaks. 
1  understand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  uiine. 
And  that's  a  feeling  disputation:* 
But  I  will  oever  be  a  truant,  love, 
Till  I  have  learn'd  thy  language ;  for  thy  tongue 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  pe^n'd. 
Sung  by  a  fair  que^n  in  a  summer's  boweip> 
With  mvi^ii^g  diviision,  to  her  lute;^ 

Glend.  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  vr^yi  «he  run  mad. 

Mort.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this, 

4  -rr-H-  mjedh^jdiamutatimi  ,*]  <i.  le.  a  tontest  4^  «eiis9b3ity»  a 
reciprocatioBin  w4iic»  ivie  engage  on  equaiterms. 

*  With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute,']  Divisions  were  very  un- 
common  in  vocal  musick  during  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Burnky. 
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Glend.  She  bids  you 
Upon  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down. 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap. 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 
And  on  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep. 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep,^ 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night. 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harness'd  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart  I'll  sit,  and  hear  her 
sing : 
By  that  time  will  our  book,^  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend.  Do  so ; 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you. 
Hang  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Yet  straight  they  shall  be  here :  sit,  and  attend. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down : 
Come,  quick,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in 
thy  lap. 

Lady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

Glendower  speaks  some  Welsh  words^  and  then  the 

Musick  plays. 

Hot.  Nowlperceive,  the  devil  understands  Wel«hi 
And  'tis  no  marvel,  he's  so  humorous. 
By'r-lady  he's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  ITien  should  you  be  nothing  but  mu- 
sical ;  for  you  are  altogetlier  goveined  by  humours. 
Lie  «till,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing  in  Wdi^, 

^  Making  suck  difference  'twxt  noake  and  deepy]  She  wiU  kiH 
jtm  by  her  song  into  «oft  tnaigyHJlky,  in  which  you  4B(ha)l  be  «d 
near  to  sleep  as  to  be  free  from  perturbation^  andflo  much  awake 
as  to  be  sensible  of  pleanHW ;  a  state  paitdcing  of  sleep  and 
wakefulness,  as  tlie  twil^vt  of  night  and  day.    Johnsok« 

7  __  pur  book^}  Our  paper  of  conditions* 
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Hot.  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  brach.howl  in 
Irish. 

Lady  P.  Would'st  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hat.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither ;  *tis  a  woman's  £iult. 

Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee  ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lad/s  bed. 

Lady  P.  What's  that  ? 

Hot.  Peace  I  she  sings* 

A  Welsh  SONG  sung  by  Lady  M. 

Hot.  Come,  Kate,  I'll  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good   sooth!   'Heart,   you 
swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife!  Not  you,  in  good 
sooth ;  and.  As  true  as  I  live ;  and.  As  God  shall 
mend  me ;  and.  As  sure  as  day ; 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Finsbury  .* 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath ;  and  leave  in  sooth. 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guards,^  and  sunday-citizens. 
Come,  sing. 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  sing. 

Hot.  *Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breast teacher.  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  PU 
away  within  these  two  hours ;  and  so  come  in  when 
ye  will.  [-Ea?iV. 

•  As  if  thou  never  luaWdst further  than  Finshuri/.']  Open  walks 
imd  fidkls  near  Chiswell-street,  London-wall,  by  Moorgate;  the 
common  resort  of  the  citisiens,  as  appears  from  many  of  our 
ancient  comedies. 

;  ^  — — —  velvet-guards^']  To  such  as  have  their  clothes  adorned 
with  shreds  of  velvet,  which  was,  I  suppose,  the  finery  of  cock* 
neys.    Johnson, 
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Glend.  Come^  come^  lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as 
slow, 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book's  drawn  ;^  we'll  but  seal,  and  then 
To  horse  immediately. 

Mort,  With  all  my  heait. 

\Excunt. 

SCENE  II. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

JEnter  King  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lords. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave;  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  I, 
Must  have  some  conference :  But  be  near  at  hand^ 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

yEj^eunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done, . 
That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me ; 
But  thou  4ost,  in  thy  passages  of  life. 
Make  me  believe, — -that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven. 
To  punish  my  mis-treadings.     Tell  me  else. 
Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires. 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lew'd,  such  meap  at- 
tempts. 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 
As  thou  art  match'd  withi^l,  and  grafted  to^ 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood. 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart  ? 

"  —  our  book's  drawn  y]  i.  e.  our  articles.  Every  composi- 
tion, whether  play,  ballad,  or  history,  was  called  a  bookj  on  the 
registers  of  ancient  publications. 
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P.  Htn.  So  please  your  majesty^  I  would^  I  could 
Quit  all  ofTences  with  as  clear  excuse. 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg,^ 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devis'd, — 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear,— 
By  smiling  pick-thants  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  thii^s  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 

K.  Hen.  God  pardon  thee ! — ^yet  let  me  wonder, 
Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost,* 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied ; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood  : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been, 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company ; 
Opinion,  that  dia  help  me  to  the  crown, 

*  Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  begy  &c]  The  construction  is 
somewhat  obscure.  Let  me  beg  so  much  ext^duation,  thiit>  upon 
confutation  of  man^  false  charges,  I  may  be  pardoned  some  that  are 
true.  I  should  read  on  rejfroqf,  insteaui  or  in  r^roqfi  but  con* 
cernine  Sh^ksj^e^ure's  particles  there  is  no  certainty.     Johnson. 

3  Thy  place  in  councUthou  hast  rudely  lost,']  Oar  author  has,  I 
believe,  here  been  guflty  of  an  anachronism.  The  wmce^B  re- 
moval from  council  jn  coniequepce  of  his  striking  tbe^ord  Chief 
Justice  Gascoigne,  was  some  years  afler  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
(14<]^)«  Htt  brotlier,  Xbooiu  Duke  of  Qarence*  was  appointed 
PresAOent  of  the  Council  vsk  his  room,  and  he  was  not  cre^od  4 
duke  till  the  13th  year  of  King  Heory  IV.  (1411.)  Af  ai.ok«» 
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Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession  ;* 

And  left  me  in  reputcless  banishment^ 

A  fellow  of  no  ihark^  nor  likelihood. 

By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir. 

But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wondered  at : 

That  men  would  tell  their  children.  This  is  he; 

Others  would  say, — Where  ?  which  is  Bolingbroke  ? 

And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 

And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 

That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 

Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths. 

Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  tiew ; 

My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 

Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at :  and  so  my  state. 

Seldom,  but  sumptuous,  showed  like  a  feast ; 

And  won,  by  rareness,  such  solemnity. 

The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 

With  shallow  jesters,  ahd  rash  bavin  wits,* 

Soon  kindled,  and  soon  burn'd :  carded  his  state  ;* 

Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  foc^s ; 

Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns ; 

And  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name,^ 

To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 

Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative^ :  * 


loyal  to  possession  i]  True  to  him  that  had  then  posse*- 
sion  of  the  crown.    Johnson. 

^ rash  bavin  tuiff »]  Rash^  is  heady,  thoughtless :  iavin 

is  brushwood,  which,  fired,  burns  fiercely^  but  is  soon  out. 

^ carded  his  state  i]  The  metaphor  seoms  to  be  taken 

from  mingling  coarse  wool  Mdth^n^,  and  carding  them:  together, 

whereby  the  value  of  the  latter  is  diminished.    The  King  means, 

that  Richard  knitigled  and  carded  together  bis  royal  ttati  with 

capering  fools,  &c. 

.   7  And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name,]  L  e.  finvoured 

and  encouraged  things  that  were  contrary  to  his  dignity  and 

Xei^utation. 

9  Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative:^  CommraHvfi  means 
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Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  street^y 

EnfeofFd  himself  to  popularity  :^ 

That  being  daily  swallowed  by  men's  eyes^ 

They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 

To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness^,  whereof  a  little 

More  than  a  little  is  by  much  i^oo  much« 

S05  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen^ 

He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 

Heard,  not  regarded  ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes. 

As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community. 

Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze. 

Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 

When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes : 

But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eye-lids  down. 

Slept  in  his  face,  and  render'd  such  aspect 

As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries ; 

Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 

And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou : 

For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege. 

With  vile  participation ;  not  an  eye 

But  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight. 

Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more ; 

Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 

Make  bhnd  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Hen.  I   shall  hereafter,   my   thrice-gracious 
lord. 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world. 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Raven^purg ; 
And  even  as  I  was  then,  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  scepter,  an4  my  soul  to  boot. 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to^'the  state, 

here,  one  who  affects  wit,  a  dealer  in  comparisons  :  what  Sh|dc* 
speare  calls,  somewhere  else,  tLsimiUe^^nonger. 
^  •  Enfeoff*  d  himself  to  popularity  .'"^  To  enfe^h  a  law  term^' 
signifyiog  to  invest  with  possession. 
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Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession : 
For,  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm : 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws ; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  aiid  reverend  bishops  on. 
To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas ;  whose  high  deeds. 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority. 
And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ? 
Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur  Mars  in  swathing  clothes. 
This  infant  warrior  in  his  enterprizes 
Discomfited  great  Douglas :  ta'en  him  dnce, 
Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him. 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this?  Percy,  Northumberland, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Morti- 
mer, 
Capitulate '  against  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  dp  I  tell  these  neWs  to  thee  ? 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 
Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest^  enemy  ? 
Thou  that  art  like  enough,— ^through  vassal  fear^ 

Base  inclination,  and  the^tart  of  spleen, 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 

To  d(^  his  heels,  and  court'sy  at  his  frowns. 

To  show  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so,  you  shall  not  find  it  so; 
And  Go4  forgive  them,  that  havje  so  much  sway'd 

Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
'  ■  •  •  ,  .• 

*  Capitulate — ;]  1.  e.  make  head,    S<s  to  artictdaie,  i&Ctub» 
$equent  scene,  19  to  form  articles. 

deatist  —  ]  Dearest  is  roost  SblUH,  most  mischieyous. 
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I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head^ 

And,  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day. 

Be  bold  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  your  son ; 

When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  bloody 

And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask^ 

Which^  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  witli 

it. 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights. 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight. 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chancy  to  meet : 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, . 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  and  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled !  for  the  time  will  come. 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lordi 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  timi?. 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 
The  which  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perifonp^ 
I  do  beseech  your  m^csty,  may  salv^ 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance ; 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  cance^  all  banas .; 
And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  death^ 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

K*  Hen.  A  hundred  thous^d  rebels  die  iii  thip  :**- 
Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereiga  trusty  herds* 

Enter  Bwjnt. 

How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  fiill  of  speed. 
Blunt.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to'sMak 

0  •■ 

\ 
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Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word/ — 
That  Douglas^  and  the  EngUsh  rebels^  met^ 
The  eleventh  of  this  months  at  Shrewsbury : 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are. 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand. 
As  ever  offer  d  foul  play  in  a  state. 

-Sl.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forth  to* 
day; 
With  him  my  son,  lord  John  of  Lancaster ; 
For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old : — 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set 
Forward ;  on  Thursday,  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth :  and>  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire ;    by  which  ac- 
count. 
Our  business  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet. 
Our  hands  are  fiill  of  business :  let's  away ; 
Advantage  feeds  him  fat,^  while  men  delay. 

[^Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Eastcheap.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern. 

Eiiter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 
*FaL  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since 

'  3  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  xaordi]  The^e  was  no 
such  person  as  Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland;  but  there  was  a  Lord 
March  of  Scotland,  {George  Dunbar,)  who  having  quitted  his  own 
country  in  disgust,  attached  himself  so  warmly  to  the  English^ 
and  dia  them  such  signal  services  in  their  wars  with  Scotland,  that 
the  Parliament  petitioned  the  King  to  bestow  some  reward  on 
him.  He  fought  on  the  side  of  Henry  in  this  rebeHion,  and  was 
the  means  of  saving  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Sht^wsbury;  as  is 
related  by  Holinshed.  This,  no  doubt,  was  tbe  lord  whom  Shak* 
speare  designed  to  represent  in  Che  act  of  sending  friendly  intel- 
bgence  to  the  King. 

4  Advantage  Jeeds  him^^,]  i.  e.  feeds  himselfl 

VOL.  IV.  L  L 
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this  last  action  ?  do  I  not  batis^?  do  I  not  dwindle? 
Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  tnt  like  an  oid  lady^s 
loose  gown ;  I  am  withered  like  an  old  apple^ohn« 
Well,  I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  miiile  I  am  in. 
some  liking ;  ^  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shoftiy,  and 
then  I  shall  have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  hava 
not  forgotten  what  the  inside  of  a  church  is  made 
of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn,  a  brewer's  horse :  the  inside 
of  a  church !  Company,  Tillainous  company,  hktiti 
been  the  spoil  of  me. 

J^ard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot 
live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it :— come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given, 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough :  swore 
little ;  diced,  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  Went 
to  a  bawdy-house,  not  above  once  in  a  quarter*-Hrf 
an  hour ;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed,  three  or  four 
times ;  lived  well,  and  in  good  compass :  and  now 
I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass. 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  sir  John,  that  you 
must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass ;  out  of  all  rea^ 
sonable  compass,  sir  John. 

Fal.  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  TU  amend 
my  life :  Thou  art  our  admiral,^  thou  bearest  the 
lantern  in  the  poop, — but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee ; 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard.  Why,  sir  John,  itiy  iace  does  you  no  haarm. 

^  — —  iiJiile  lam  in  some  Hieing;]  While  I  have  some  flesh, 
flome  sttbttance.  We  have  had  'oielS'liking  in  the  sante  sense  in  a 
former  play.    Malone. 

6  ^....^  Them,  art  our  admiral^  &c.]  Decker,  in  his  tVanderfid 
Yeare^  160S»  has  the  same  thought.  He  is  desci^ing  Ule  ribst 
of  a  connti^r  inn :  **  An  antiquary  Inight  have  pidkt  rare  matter 

out  of  his  nose. The  HaAiburgets  offered  i  know  Aot  how 

many  dollars  for  his  compiihte  in  kti  Eaift-hdiati  Voyage,  to  have 
stoode  a  nightes  in  the  Po(^e  of  their  AdmrraU^  onelif  to  save 
the  forges  of  candlesP 
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Fat.  No,  ril  be  sworn ;  I  make  ai  good  Ule  of 
it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's  head5  ^  ^ 
memento^  mori:  I  never  see  thy  (ace,  but  I  think 
upon  hell^fire,  and  Diveft  that  lived  in  purple  i  ftnf 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  buMmgi  tf 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  •#ear 
by  thy  face ;  my  oath  should  be.  By  this  fire :  but 
thou  art  altogether  given  over ;  and  wert  indeed^ 
but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  sun  of  utter  dark- 
ness. When  thou  ran^st  up  Gads'^hill  in  the  tiight 
to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think  thou  hadiit 
been  an  ignis  fatuusy  or  a  ball  of  wildfire,  thefe*d 
no  purchase  in  money «  O,  thou  art  a  perpetual 
triumph,  an  everlasting  bOnflre-light  t  Thou  hest 
saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  tordhel^^ 
walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern  and 
tavern:  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me, 
would  have  bought  me  lights  as  good  dieap,  at  the 
dearest  chandler^s  in  Europe.  I  have  maintaiiidd 
that  salamander  of  yours  with  fire,  any  time  this 
two  and  thirty  years ;  Heaven  reward  me  for  it  t 

Bard.  *Sblood,  t  would  tny  faee  were  in  your 
belly! 

FaU  God^^mercv!  so  should  I  be  suire  to  bi 
heart'bumed. 

Enter  Hostess* 

How  now,   dame  Partlet^   the  hen  ?    hav*  you  w 
qutfed  yet,  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Host.  Why y  sir  John!  what  do  yob  tlnnk^  iil 
John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieve  in  my  holiBe  ? 
I  have  searched,  I  have  inquired^  to  has  my  hut« 
band,  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  tervant  b^  servant  ? 

7  ......  fiame  Partlet  — -]  Dame  Partlet  is  the  name. of  the  hen 

h)  the  old  ttory-book  of  Rtgnard  the  F^ :  and  in  Chaacer^  tide 
of  The  Cock  and  ihe  JPgt,   the  favorite  htn  iil  ealkid 
Pertehte. 

hh2 
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the  tithie  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  hdustf 
before. 

FaL  You  lie,  hostess ;  Bardolph  was  shaved^  and 
lost  many  a  hair :  and  Til  be  awom>  my  pocket  was 
picked :  Go  to^  you  are  a  woman^  go. 

Host.  Who  I  r  I  defy  thee :  I  was  never  called 
80  in  mine  own  house  before. 

Tal.  Go  to,  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host.  No,  sir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  sir 
John :  I  know  you,  sir  John :  you  owe  me  money, 
sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me 
of  it :  I  bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  yoxxs  back. 

FaL  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers*  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters 
of  them. 

Host.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of 
eight  shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  besides^ 
sir  John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drihkii^s,^  and  mo* 
ney  lent  you,  four  and  twenty  pound. 

FaL  He  had  his  part  of  it ;  let  him  pay. 

Host.  He  ?  alas,  he  is  poor ;  he  hath  nothing* 

Fah  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  What  call 
you  rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin 
his  cheeks ;  1*11  not  pay  a  denier.  What,  will  you 
make  a  yoimker  of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease 
in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket  picked  ? 
I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfather's,  worth 
forty  mark. 

Host.  O  Jesu !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him^ 
1  know  not  how  of^,  that  that  ring  was  copper* 

Fah  Howl  the  prince  is  a  Jack,^  asnoik-cup;: 
and,  if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  a 
dog,  if  he  would  say  so. 

B  — —  the  prince  is  a  Jack,]  This  term  of  contempt  occurs  ire- 
^aeiitly  .in;our  author.  In  The  Taming  of  the  Shre%o^  Katharine^ 
calh  her  musick^master,  in  derision,  a  twangUng  JacL 
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Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  marching.  Fal- 
STAFF  meets  the  Prince,  playing  en  his  truncheon^ 
like  a  jife. 

Fal.  How  now,  lad  ?  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
i*faith  ?  must  we  all  march  ? 

Mard.  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion  ? 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly? 
How  does  thy  hushand  ?  I  love  him  well,  he  is  an 
honest  man. 

Host.  Grood  my  lord,  hear  me, 

Fal.  Pr'ythee,  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Th^  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here  behind 
the  arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked  :  this  house  is 
turned  bawdy-house,  they  pick  pockets. 

P,  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose.  Jack  ? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me,  Hal  ?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal-ring  of  my 
grandfather's. 

P.  Hen.  A  trifle,  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host.  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said,  I 
heard  your  grace  say  so :  And,  my  lord,  he  speaks 
most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he 
is ;  and  said,  he  would  cudgel  you. 
P.  Hen.  What !  he  did  not  ? 
Host.  There's  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman- 
hood in  me  else. 

FaL  There's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  i, 
stewed  prune ;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in 
a  drawn  fox ;  and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian 
may  be^  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.  iSo, 
you  thing,  go. 

9  — —  maid  Marian  may  be^  &c3  MM  Marian  is  a  mail 
dressed  like  a  woman,,  who  attends  die  dancers  of  the  morris.  . 
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Host.  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

faU  What  thing  ?  why,  a  thing  to  mank  God  on. 

Hest.  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on.  I  would 
thou  should'st  know  it ;  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife : 
and,  setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave 
to  call  me  so. 

Fal.  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thpu  art  a 
beast  to  say  otherwise. 

fjost^  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knav^  thou  ? 
*  Fal.  What  beast  ?  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  sir  John !  why  an  otter  ? 

Fal.  Why  ?  she's  neither  fish,  nor  flesh ;  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Host.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  sq  ;  thou 
or  any  man  knows  wher^  to  have  me,  thou^^  knave 
thou! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sarest  true,  hostess ;  and  he  slan- 
ders thee  most  grossly. 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord  \  aiul  gaid  this 
other  day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

F.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound? 

Fal.  A  Uiousand  pound,  Hal?  a  million:  thy 
ypve,  is  wprth  a  million ;  thou  oweft  rsM  tl^  love. 

Host.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  ai^d  said^ 
|le  would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  Did  I,  Bardofoh  ? 

Bard.  Indeed,  sir  John,  you  wA  so- 

FaL  Yea ;  if  he  said,  my  ringjvas  coj^r* 

JF^.  Hen.  I  say,  *tis  copper :  l)are^  thpU  be  zsk 
good  as  thy  word  now  ? 

Fah  Why,   Hal,   thou  knowest,,  as  thpu  art  but 
manjj  J  dare :  but,  as  thou  art  prifice,  I  feyr  tfeee,  a$ 
i  ^r  the  ro?iring  of  the  lion  s  whelp. 
'   P.  H^n.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion  ? 

FaL  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
^on :  Doat  thou  think,  TU  iiiar  ^«a  aa  I  fear  thy 
iatker^  Biiy,  anldo,  I praj^ €k>d^ mjp girdle brcdl f 
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P.  Hen.  O,  if  it  should^  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees !  But^  sirrah,  there's  no  roopi  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine^ 
it  is  filled  up  with  guts,  and  midriff.  Charge  an 
honest  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket  I  Why,  thou 
whoreson,  impudent  embossed '  rascal,  if  there  were 
any  thing  in  thy  pocket  but  tavem-reckoninga^ 
memorandums  of  bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor  pen^ 
ny-worth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee  long  wiqded; 
if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  injuries 
but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And  yet  you  will  staiid  to 
it ;  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrong :  Art  thou  not 
ashamed  ? 

FaL  Dpst  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  thou  knowest,  in  the 
state  of  innocency,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should 
poor  Jaqk  FalstaS*  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy?  Thou 
seeat,   \  have  more  flesh  than  another  man;   an4 

therefore  more  frailty. You  confess  then,  you 

picked  my  poqket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  sfany. 

J^o/.  H^tess,  I  forgive  thee :  Go,  mako  ready 
breakfast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  thy  guests :  thon  shalt  find  me  tractable  tp 
any  honest  reason;  thou  seest,  I  am  paeified.~<Stin? 
— Nay,  pr'ythee,  be  ge«e.  \E3fit  Ho^te^^l  No*i 
Hal,  tQ  the  new5  ^t  court :  ft>r  the  robbery,  lad, — 
How  U  tbiftt  answered  ? 

P.  Hen.  O,  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 

^gel  to  thee  :^^Tbe  mpney  is  peid  back  egain. 

Fal.  O,   I  do  not  like  that  paying  back,  'tis  a 

double  laboun 

P,  Hen.  I  am  good  IHends  with  my  &ther,  Qn4 

awy  do  any  thing- 
Pa/.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 

doest,  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too«^ 

impudent f  enbossed,]  Embossed  is  swoln,  fuSy. 
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Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P,  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee.  Jack,  a  charge  of 
foot. 

FaL  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where 
«hall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine 
thief,  of  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabouts! 
I  am  heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked 
for  these  rebels,  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous ; 
I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph 
*    Bard.  My  lord. 

B.  Htn.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Lan- 
•  caster. 
My  brother  John ;  this  to  my  lord  of  Westmore- 
land.— 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse ;  for  thou,  and  I, 

Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time. 

Jack, 

Meet  me  to-morrow  i'the  Temple-hall : 
At  two  o'clock  i'the  afternoon : 
There  dhalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;    and  there  re- 
ceive 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning ;  Percy  stands  on  high ; 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

\JEixeunt  Prince,  Poms,  and  Bardolph. 

Vol.  Rare  words !  brave  world !      ■  Hostess,  my 
breakfast;  come: — 
O,  I  could  wish,  this  tavern  were  my  drum.  \Bx%t* 

-  *  -<—  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too.'}  i.  e.  do  it  immediately, 
or  the  first  thing  in  the  moraing,  even  without  staying  to  wash 
your  hands,  ^fr.  Mason  thinks  it  means,  do  it  without  retrucHng 
t«r  repenting  of  it. 
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ACT  ly.  . 

SCENE  I.     The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
*  Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Dougi-as. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot :  If  speaking  truths 
In  this  fine  age,  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have. 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season^s  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  worId% 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter ;  I  defy  * 
Tne  tongues  of  soothers  ;  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love,  hath  no  man  than  yourself: 
Nay,  task  me  to  the  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard*  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tis  well  :— 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  Letters. 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ? — I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hot.  Letters  from  him !  why  comes  he  not  him-* 
self? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord ;  he's  grievous 
sick. 

Hot.  'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sickj 
In  such  a  justling  time  ?  Who  leads  his  power  ? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord. 

3 I  defy ;]  To  defy  means  here  to  disdain. 

^  But  I  iviU  beard  him.j  To  beard  is  to  oppose Jac€  to  face  in  t 
hostile  or  daring  manner. 
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JVor.  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence. 
He  was  much  fear*d  by  his  physicians. 

JVor.  I  would;^  the  state  of  time  had  first  been 
whole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited ; 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now !  droop  now !   this  sickness  doth 
infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprize ; 
T^s  catching  hither^  even  to  our  camp." 


He  writes  me  here, — ^that  inward  sickness 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
Ho  soon  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet. 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  removed,  *  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement,— 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on^ 
To  see  how  fortune  is  disposed  to  us ; 
For»  as  be  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  ^  now  | 
Because  the  the  king  is  certainly  possessed 
Of  all  our  purposes.    What  say  you  to  it  ? 

JVbr.  Your  fether*s  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

H$t.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off  :-^ 
And  yet,  in  faith>  *tis  not ;  his  present  want 
iSeems  more  than  we  shall  find  it  :-^W«re  it  good. 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  not  good :  for  therein  should  we  read 
I'het  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope ; 

*  On  any  seiil  removed f]  Oa  any  less  near  to  himself;  on  any 
whose  interest  is  remote^ 

•  — —  UQ  ^iiiMling:]  Tq  ^mA is  to  I^nguiftb,  la  si<ik  into  ie- 
jfection;    '  ' 
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The  very  list/  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes, 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

Where  now  remains  ®  a  sweet  reversion : 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in : 
A  comfort  of  retirement  ^  lives  in  this. 

Jlot*  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto. 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  aflairs, 

JVor.  But  yet,  I  would  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  *  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division :  It  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence  ; 
And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction. 
And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 
For,  well  you  know,  we  of  the  oflfering  side  ^ 
Must  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement  \ 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in.  upon  us : 


'  The  very  list,]  The  lUt  is  the  selnage ;  figuratively,  t)it 
utmost  line  of  circumference,  the  utmost  extept. 

*  Where  notv  remains— ]  Wkere^  is  used  here  for  rw^er^dw.  It 
is  often  used  with  that  signification  by  our  author  and  hia  con* 
tQiBiiorfurie«, 

'  A  covffprt  ^retirement — "]  A  support  to  which  we  piay  bavt 
recourse. 

'  The  quality  and  hair — }  The  hair  seems  to  be  the  complesion^ 
the  character.  The  metaphor  appears  harsh  to  US|  but»  perhapii 
was  faiuiUnp  in  om  author's  tim«.  We  still  say  something  is 
against  the  hair^  as  against  the  graiuy  i.  e.  against  the  natural 
tendency. 

* toe  of  the  offering  side — ]  The  offering  side  may  mean 

simply  the  aiwkn^y  in  opposition  to  the  defenduM  :  and  it  is 
llhewice  ftpu»  of  him  that  ^ftrs  war,  or  makes  an  ittVMio»»  IbaH 
his  cause  ought  to  be  kept  clear  from  all  objections. 
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This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain/ 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hoi.  You  strain  too  far. 

I,  rather  of  his  absence  make  this  use ; — 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion5 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize, 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here  :  for  men  must  think. 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom  ;  with  his  help. 
We  shall  overturn  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well,  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole 

Doug.  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a 
word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland,  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon^ 

Hot.  My  cousin  Vernon !  welcome,  by  my  souL 

Ver.  Pray  God,  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong. 
Is  marching  hitherwards  ;  with  him,  prince  John* 

Hot.  No  harm :   What  more  ? 

Ver.  And  further,  I  have  Ieam*d,— ^ 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot.  He  shall  be  welcome  too.    Where  is  his  son, 
TTie  nimble-footed  mad-cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daflTd  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  All  fiirnish'd,  all  in  arms. 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind  j 

5  This  absence  of  your  fathev^s  draws  a  curtain^  To  draim9L 
eariain  had  anciently  the  same  meaning  as  to  undraxo  on»  has  at 
present.   - 
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Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ;  * 
Glittering  in  -golden  coats^  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls* 
I  saw  young  Harry, — ^with  his  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses'  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, — 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 
As  if  an  angel  dropp'd  down  from  the  clouds^ 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch°  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more ;  worse  than  the  sun  in 
March, 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.     Let  them  come ; 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them  : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit. 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire. 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours : — Come,  let  me  take  my  horse. 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt, 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. — 
O,  that  Glendower  were  come ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  news  ^ 

I  leam'd  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug.  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

^  All  plumed  like  estridges^  that  wing  the  tviiid  ; 

Bated  like  eagles^  &c.]  i.  e.  all  dressed  like  the  Prince  him* 

self|  the  ostrich^eatherb&ng  the  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of 

WaJes.    To  bate  is,  in  the  style  of  falconry,  to  beat  the  toing, 

from  the  French,  battre^  that  is,  to  flutter  in  preparation  for  flight. 

^  His  cuisses,]  Cuisses,  French.    Armour  for  the  thighs. 

^-4»rf  witch—]  For  bewitch,  charm. 
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Wor.  Ay,  by  my  feith,  that  bears  a  frosty  souticl. 

JELot.  What  may  the  king's  whote  ^battle  t«ich 
unto? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand* 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be  j 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away, 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  &  day. 
Come^  let  us  make  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying ;  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

{^Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

A  publick  Road  near  Coventry. 
Enter    Falstaff    and   Bardoli^h. 

FaL  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry ;  fill 
me  a  bottle  of  sack:  our  soldiers  shall  match 
through ;  we'll  to  Sutton-Colfield  to*night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

FaL  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

FaL  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if  it 
make  twenty,  take  tliem  all,  I'll  answer  tdbe  coinage. 
Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  ctod. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  \Exit. 

FaL  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am 
a  souced  gurnet.^  I  have  misused  the  king^s  press 
damnably.  I  have  got^  in  exchange  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  press  me  none  but  good  householders,  yeon^en** 

7  .. k  souced  gumef.l  Souced  g^m^ei  is  ah  appaHafidft  of  tdft» 

tempt  rery  firequcntly  emplojtd  in  lh«  old  cOmediei.    A  (amet 
is  a  fish  resembling  a  pip<^. 
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soti6 :  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as 
had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans  ;  such  a  commo^ 
dity  of  warm  slaves,  as ,  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil 
as  a  drum ;  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver, 
worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I 
pressed  me  none  but  such  toasts  and  butter,  with 
hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins*  heads, 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  services ;  and  now ' 
my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporals^ 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as  rag- 
ged as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where  the 
glutton^s  dogs  licked  his  sores :  and  such  as,  indeed, 
were  never  soldiers ;  but  discarded  unjust  serving- 
men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted 
tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen ;  die  cankers  of  a 
calm  world,  and  a  long  peace;  ten  times  more 
dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced  ancient:* 
and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the  rooms  of  them  that 
have  bought  out  their  services,  that  you  would  think, 
that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals, 
lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from  eating  oraiF 
and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and 
told  me,  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and  pressed 
the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare- 
crows. I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with  them, 
that's  flat ; — ^Nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide  be- 
twixt the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves^  on ;  for,  In- 
deed, I  had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There's 
but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company  ;  and  the 
half-dhirt  is  two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  with- 
out sleeves ;  and  the  shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen 

8  —  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old  faced 
ancient  .•]  An  old  faced  ancient^  ia  an  oldltandard  tnefnded  ^th 
a  different  colour.  It  should  not  be  written  in  one  word^  as  old 
9^ajaced  are  distinct  epitiie^ 

>  iMM^  gym  on  ;]  i.  e,  shackles. 
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from  my  host  at  Saint  Alban^s^  or  the  red-^nose  inn- 
keeper of  Daintry :'  But  that's  all  one ;  they'll  find 
linen  enough  on  every  hedge* 


Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack  ?  how  now  quilt  ? 

FaL  What,  Hal?  How  now,  mad  wag?  what 
a  devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ? — My  good  lord 
of  Westmoreland,  I  cry  you  mercy ;  I  thought, 
your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

fFest.  Taith,  sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time  that 
I  were  there,  and  you  too ;  but  my  powers  are  thef e 
already  :  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all ; 
we  must  away  all  night. 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me ;  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a 
cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed ;  for  thy 
theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me. 
Jack  ;  Whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after  ? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut ;  good  enough  to  toss  ;^  food  for 
powder,  food  for  powder;  they'll  fill  a  pit,  as  well 
as  better :  tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

IVest.  Ay,  but,  sir  John,  methinks  they  are  ex- 
ceeding poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty, — I  know  not  where 
they  had  that :  and  for  their  bareness, — I  am  sure, 
they  never  learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I'll  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste ; 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

o/'Daintry.]  i.  e.  Daventry. 
'£Ood  enough  to  toss;2  T^^  ^f  to  toss  upon,  a  pike. 
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JVt^t.  He  is^  sir  John ;   I  fear^  we  ahali  stay  too 
long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  b^inning  oi  a 

feast. 
Fits  a  dull  fighter^  and  a  keen  guest.         [Kvount. 


SCENE  III. 

♦ 

The  Rebel  Canip  near  Shrewsbury. 

^nter  Hotspur,  Worcjester,  Douglas,  and 

Vernon. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

IVor.  It  may  not  be. 

Doug.  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hot.  Why  say  you  so  ?  looks  he  not  for  sujij^ly  ? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is^  doubtful. 

fFor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis*d;  stir  not  to-night. 

Ver.  Do  not^  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  nof  (kmiisel  weH- ; 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  cold  heluC  ' 

Ver.  Do  me  lio  slander,  Douglas' :  by  my  life, 
(And  I  dare  weH  maintain  it  with  iny  life>)' 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  witil  weak  feiar. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  iahy  Scot  that  lives  :•— 
Let  it  be'  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle. 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-ni^t. 

Ver.  Content* 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver.  Pome>  come^i  it  mi^y  not  be. 

VOL.  IV.  Mm. 
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I  wonder  much,  being  men  of  such  great  leading,^ 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  Ceilain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vemon*s  are  not  yet  ecmie  up : 
,  Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to  day ; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep^ 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low ; 
The  better  part  of  ours  is  full  of  rest. 

fVor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  sake^  cousin,  st^  till  all  come  in. 

[The  Trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 

Enter  Sir  Walter  Blukt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing,  and  respect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  sir  Walter  Blunt;  And  'would 
to  Grod, 
You  were  of  our  determination! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well :  and  even  those  some 
Eiivy  your  great  deserving,  and  good  name ; 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality,* 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

JSilunt.  And  God  defend,  but  still  I  should  stand  so. 
So  long  as,  put  of  limit,  and  true  rule. 
You  stand  against  anointed  msgesty  I 
But,  to  my  charge.— The  king  hath  sent  to  kn(^ 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ; '  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 

3  ....I.,  such  great  leading,'}  Such  conduct,  such  experience  in 
martial  business. 

4  ....  of  our  quality,]  Qualityf  in  our  author's  fame^  wai  fire*' 
qnently  used  in  the  sense  o£Jellowship  or  dccupaiian. 

"^ifour  griefr;]  That  is^grtefj^nces. 
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Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  :  If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, — 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, — 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs;  and,  with  all  speed, 
You  shall  have  yx>ur  desires,  with  interest ; 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these. 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and,  well  we  know,  the 
king 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears: 
And,— when  he  was  not  six  and  twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, — 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 
And, — when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 
He  came  but  to  be  duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,^  and  beg  his  peace ; 
With  tears  of  innocency^  and  terms  of  zeal, — 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  mov*d. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords,  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceived  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  ^  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes. 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proflFer'd  him  their  oaths. 
Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  followed  him, 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  m^ultitudes. 
He  presently, — ^as  greatness  knows  itself, — 

<  To  sue  his  livery,']  This  is  a  law  phrase  belonging  to  the 
feudal  tenures ;  meaning,  to  sue  out  the  delivery  or  possession  of 
his  lands  from  those  persons  who  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  tenants 
of  the  crowhy  seizea  their  lands,  till  the  heir  sued  out  his  livery. 

'  Tht  mpre  and  less  —  ]  is  e.  the  greater  and  the  less. 

M  M  2 
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Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father^  white  his  blood  was  poor^ 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg ; 
And  now^  forsooth^  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts^  and  some  strait  decrees^ 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonweahfa: 
Cries  out  upon  abuses^  seems  to  weep 
Over  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  face, 
lliis  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for. 
Proceeeded  further ;  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here. 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

Blunt*  Tut,  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot.  Then,  to  the  point. 

In  short  time  after,  he  deposed  the  king ; 
3oon  after  that,  deprived  him  of  his  life; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state:' 
To  make  that  worse,  su£fer'd  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  plac'd. 
Indeed  his  king,)  to  be  incag'd  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransome  to  lie  forfeited: 
Disgraced  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  te  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 
In  rage  dismiss'd  my  father  from  the  cburt ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong : 
And^  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  sejek  out 
This  head  of  safety  ;^  and,  withal,  to.  pry 
Into  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 

Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king  i 

f ....—  task'd  th€  toh^le  state  .*]  Tasked  is  here  used  £(n  ituuds 
!l  was  once  oonamon  to  eo^loy  these  words  indkcrknmaitdiy. 
.   9  This  head  of  stjfety  ;  J  This  anny,  bcm  whidi  1  liop^-M 
t»roteclim« 
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Hot.  Not  so,  sir  Walter;  we'll  withdraw  awhile*. 
Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawnM 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes :  and  so  farewell. 

Blunt.  1  would,  you  would  accept  of  grace  aiid 
love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  so  we  shall. 

Blunt.  'Pray  heaven,  you  do ! 

[E.r^unt. 

SCENE  IV. 

York.     A  Room  in  the  Archbishops s  House. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  a  Gentleman. , 

Arch.  Hie,  good  sir  Michael;  bear  tliis  sealed 
brief,^ 
With  winged  haste,  to  the  lord  mareshal ; 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  ali  the  resit 
To  whom  they  are  directed :  if  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Gent.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenor. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  you  do. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  'bide  the  touch :  For,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand. 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power. 
Meets  with  lord  Harry :  and  I  fear,  sir  Michael, — 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
(Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion,)^ 

*  —  sealed  brief,]  A  brief  \s  simply  a  letter. 

* in  the  first  proportioriy']  Whose  quota  was  larger  than 

that  of  any  other  man  in  the  confederacy. 
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Aiid  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence,  thence^ 

(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too,^ 

And  comes  not  in,  o'er-ruled  by  prophecies,) — 

I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 

To  wage  ail  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Geni.  Why,  good  my  lord,  yon  need  not  fear; 
there*s  Douglas, 
And  -Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  s  not  there. 

Gent.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord  Harry 
Percy, 
And  there's  my  lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is :  but  yet  the  king  hath 
drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together ; — 
The  prince  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt ; 
And  many  more  cor-rivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Gent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well 
opposed. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  sir  Michael,  speed : 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us, — 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy,—^ 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him ; 
Therefore,  make  haste :   I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so  farewell,  sir  Michael. 

[Exeunt^  severally  ^ 

^ rated  stneto  too^'}    A  rated  sineto  signifies  a  strength  oa 

which  we  reckoned ;  a  help  of  which  we  made  account. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.    The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

a 

•  -  •  ^ 

Enter  King  Henry,  Prince  HESKYy  Prince  Johs 
o/*  Lancaster,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Sir  John 
Falstaff. 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yoa  busky  hill!^  the  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen.  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes ;  * 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves,      ^       , 
Foretells  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day, 

K.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise ; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win,-^ 

Trumpet,    JSw/er  Worcester  ^wrf  Vernon. 

How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester  ?  *tis  not  well, 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet :  You  have  deceived  our  trust ; 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace. 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel ; 
That  is  not  well,  my  lord,  this  in  not  welL 
What  say  you  to't  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war  ? 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again^ 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light ; 
And  be  no  more  an  exhaFd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 

4  ■  busky  hUlf]  Busky  is  woody.  (Bosquet j  Fr.)  Milton 
writes  the  word  perhaps  more  properly,  bosky. . 

^  — —  to  his  purposes  ;]  That  is,  to  the  sun^s,  to  that  which  the 
sun  portends  by  his  unusual  appearance. 
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Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

IVor.  Hear  me,  my  Hege : 
For  mine  owti  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours ;  for,  I  do  protest^ 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  diis  dislike. 

jr.  Hen.  You  hwe  not  sought  for  it !  hoir  ootnei 
it  then? 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  k. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chewet,  peaoe.^ 

TVor.  It  pleased  your  mdesty,  to  turn,  your  looks 
Of  favour  from  myself,  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  reaxember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  first  and  de^rejst  of  your  friends. 
For  you,  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time^  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  pBcet  you  on  the  way,  and  kiss  your  hand^ 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  ihy  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time :  Yiou  swore  to-  us,— - 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster,''^^-^-*' 
That  you  did  nothing  puipose  'gainst  the  state ; 
Nor  claim  no  furtticr  than  your  ncw-fall'n  right, 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  ci  Lancaster : 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid.     But,  in  short  space, 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head ; 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  youy— 
What  with  our  help ;  what  with  the  absent  king; 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time;^ . 
The  seeming  suiyferances  that  you  had  borne ;     . 
And  the  contrarious  winds^  that  held  the  king 

^  Peace f  dieWet,  jmnzc^.]  A  dieiioti^  at  dtu^  is  a  noii^r,  ^ckat- 
tering  bird,  a  pie. 

^  'J  ■■  ■■  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  timei]  i.  e.  the  injuries  dene 
by  King  Richard  in  the  wantonness  of  prosperitj. 
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So  long  in  his  unli^y  Irish  wars. 

That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead,«^ 

And,  from  this  swarm  of  ftir  advantages, 

You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  wood 

To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand : 

Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster ; 

And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  us'd  us  so 

As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckooes  bird,^ 

Useth  the  sparrow :  did  oppress  our  nest ; 

Grew  by  our  ^eediiag  to  50  great  a  bulk. 

That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight,. 

For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 

We  were  enforc'd,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 

Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 

Whereby  we  stand  opposed®  by  such  means 

As  you  yourself  have  forg'd  jagainst  yourself; 

By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance^ 

And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 

Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprize. 

K.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articu- 
lated,^ 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches ; 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  the  cy^ 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  newt 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  water-colours,  to  impaint  his  cause; 
Nor  moody  b^gars,  starving  for  a  time^ 

«  As  that  ungentle  gully  the  cttckoo^s  inrd,'}  The  cuckoo's  chickfii^ 
whoy  being  hatched  aad  fed  by  the  sparrow,  in  wliose  nest  tim 
cuckoo's  egg  was  laid,  grows  m  time  able  to  deTOur  her  iiunM. 

9 '0)6  stand  epposedy  &c*}  We  stand  im  opposition  to  you* 

'  .■        articulated^]  i.  e.  exhibited  in  artieles. 

^ starving  Jbr  a  ^tme— ]  i.  e.  impatiently  expecting  a 

time,  &c. 
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Of  pellmell  havock  and  confusion. 

Jr.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter^ 
If  once  they  join  in  trial*    Tell  your  neph^w^ 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  j^  my  hopes,— 
This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head^'— 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman. 
More  active-valiant^  or  more  valiant-young. 
More  daring,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive. 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
Por  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry ; 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too : 

Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty, 

I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation  ; 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side. 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 
:JC.  Htn.  And,  prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we  ven- 
ture thee. 
Albeit,  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it : — No,  good  Worcester,  no, 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love, 
That  are  misled  upon  our  cousin's  part: 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace,* 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  Til  be  his : 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do : — ^But  if  he  will  not  yield. 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone ; 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly. 

\Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

set  off  his  head,']  u  e.  taken  from  his  account. 
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P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted^  on  my  life : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  togetW 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge; 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them : 
And  God  befriend  us,  as  our  cause  is  just! 

[Exeunt  King,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
bestride  me,  so ;  *tis  a  point  of  friendship. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that 
friendship.     Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

FaL  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death. 

[Exit. 

Fal.  'Tis  not  due  yet ;  I  would  be  loath  to  pay 
him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with 
him  that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  *tis  no  matter; 
Honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour 
prick  me  off  when  I  come  on?  how  then?  Can 
honour  set  to  a  leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or 
take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound?  No.  Honour 
hath  no  skill  in  surgety  then?  No.  What  is  honour  ? 
A  word.  What  is  in  that  word,  honour?  What 
is  that  honour?  Air.  A  trim  reckoning !— -Who 
hath  it  ?  He  that  died  o' Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel 
it  ?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No.  Is  it  insensible 
then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with- 
the  living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Detraction  will  not  suffer- 
it: — therefore  Til  none  of  it:  Honour  is  a  mere^ 
scutcheon,^  and  so  ends  niy  catechism.  [Exit. 

^ Honour  is  a  mere  scutcheoi^y]  The  reward  of  brave 

actions  formerly  was  only  some  honourable  beting  in  the  shields . 
of  arms  bestowed  upon  deservers.    But  FalstafF  having  said  that' 
honour  often  came  not  till  after  death,  he  calls  it  very  wittily  a 
scutcheon,  which  is  the  painted  heraldry  borne  in  funeral  prooes-. 
sions ;  and  by  mere  scutcheon  is  insinuated  that  whether  alive  or 
deadi  honour  was  but  a  name. 


} 


rr  vr»  v#j  iiu^  my    ucjincw    uiusv   iiut    iwiiuyv  . 

Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of^  the  king. 

Vtr*  'Twere  best,  he  did. 

War.  Then  are  we  all  und 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be. 
The  king  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us  ; 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
Suspicion  shall  be  all  stuck  full  of  eyes : 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  u 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad,  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 
llie  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege,-— 
A  hare-brain  d  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen : 
AU  his  oflfences  live  upon  my  head. 
And  on  his  fisitherV ; — we  did  train  him  on ; 
And,  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 
We,  as  the  spnng  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  lo^ood  cousin,  let  not  Harrv  know. 
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Enter  Hotspur  and  Douglas  ;  and  Officers  and 

Soldiers^  behind* 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  return'd : — ^Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland.^ — Uncle,  what  neWB? 
fVor.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 
Doug.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
Hot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so, 
Doug.  Marry,  and  shall,  and  very  willingly, 

yExit. 
IVor.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  kii^. 
Hot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid ! 
JVor.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances. 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  mended  thus,— 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors  ;  and  will  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Re-enter  D6uglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen;  to  arms!  for  I  havie 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth. 
And  Westmoreland,  that  was  engaged,  did  bear  it ; 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wqr.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stjej^'d  fi>rth  be£>i:e 
the  king. 
And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot.  O,  *wQuld  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day. 
But  I,  afid  Harry  Monmouth  1  Tell  me,  tell  nje. 
How  show'd  his  tasking?  seem*d  it  in  coiltempt? 

Ver.  No,  by  my  soul ;  I  never  in  my  life. 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly. 


Deliver  up 


My  lord  d^WestmorelancL]  He  was  **  impawned  OS  adurety 
ft)r  the  safe  return"  of  Worcester. 
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Ufniess  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 

To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 

He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man ; 

Trimm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue ; 

Spoke  your  desei'vings  like  a  chronicle ; 

Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise^ 

By  still  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you : 

And^  which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed^ 

He  made  a  blushing  cital^  of  himself ; 

And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace^ 

As  if  he  mastered  there  a  double  spirit. 

Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 

TTiere  did  he  pause ;  But  let  me  tell  tne  world, — 

If  he  outlive  tne  envy  of  this  day, 

England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 

So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think,  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies ;  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince,  so  wild,  at  liberty :  ^ — 
But,  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. 

Arm^  arm,  with  speed : ^And,  fellows^  soldiei^s, 

friends. 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue^ 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

3/ew.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 
Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now.— 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  life  is  short; 

*  He  made  a  blushing  cital  —  ]  Mr.  Pope  observes,  that  by 
dial  is  meant  taxation  ;  but  perhaps  rather  recital. 

7  Of  anu  prince f  so  toild^  at  liberty :]  Of  any  prince  that  played 
such  pranks^  and  was  not  confined  as  a  madman. 
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To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long. 

If  lite  did  ride  upon  a  diaPs  point. 

Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 

An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 

If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us  I 

Now  for  our  conscience, — the  arms  are  fair. 

When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess*  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  (pomes  on  apace. 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale^ 
For  I  profess  not  talking,  only  this — 
het  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Esperance!® — Percy ! — ^and  set  on.— 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  musick  let  us  all  embrace : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,^  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  Trumpets  sound.  They  embrace^  and  exeunt*^ 


SCENE  III. 

Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursionsy  and  parties  Jighting.  Alarum  to  the 
Battle.  Then  enter  uovguls  and  Blwt, 
meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  the  battle  thus 
Thou  crossest  me  ?  What  honour  dost  thou  seek 

«  iVow,— Esperance  I]  This  was  the  word  of  battle  (m  Percfa 
tide,  and  has  always  been  the  motto  of  the  Percy  family.     - 
9  For^  heaven  to  earthy']  L  e.  one  might  wager  heaven  to  eardu 
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Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know  then^  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus. 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  lung. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord   of  Stafford  dear  to^y  hath 
bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
The  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee. 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  born  it  yiefder,  thou  proud  Scot; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

[Theyjight^  and  Blunt  is  slain. 

Enter  Hotspur- 

Hot.  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  tritimph'd  upon  a  Scbt. 
Doug.  AlFs  done^  all's  won;  here  breathless  lies 

the  king. 
Hot.  Where? 
Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas?  no,  I  know  this  face  full 
well : 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt ; 
Semblably  fumish'd '  like  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul, ,  whither  it  goes  f 
A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
.Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 
Hot.  The  king  hath  many  marchings  in  his  coats^ 
Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his 
coats; 
1*11  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meiet  th&  king. 
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Hoi.  Up,  and  away ; 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.    [Exeunt. 

Othgr  Alarums.    Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Though  I  could  *scape  shot-free  at  London, 
I  fear  the  shot  here;  here's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the 
pate. — Soft !  who  art  thou  ?  Sir  Walter  Blunt ; — » 
there's  honour  for  you :  Here's  no  vanity !— I  atn  as 
hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God  keep 
lead  out  of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  my 
own  bowels. — I  have  led  my  raggamuffins  where  they 
•re  peppered :  there's  but  three  of  my  hundred  and 
fifty  left  alive ;  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end,  tp 
beg  during  life.     But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  P7*ince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  What,  stand'st  thou  idle  here  j  lend  m« 
thy  sword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies. 
Whose  deaths  are  unreveng'd :    Pr'ythee,   lend  thy 
sword. 

Fal.  O  Hal,  I  pr'jrthee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — ^Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in 
arms,^  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy, 
I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
Lend  me  thy  sword,  I  pr'ythee. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,   Hal,   if  Percy  be  alive 

*  — —  Turk  Gregory  never  did  euch  deeds  in  anns^'}  Meanings 
Gregory  the  Seventh,  called  Hfidebrand.  This  furious  friar  sur* 
mounted  almost  invincible  obstacles  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  his 
right  of  investiture  of  bishops,  whick'his  predecessors  had  long  at- 
tempted in  vain.  Fox,  in  his  History,  liath  made  Gregory  so 
odious,  that  I  don't  doubt  but  the  good  protestants  of  thjEit  time 
were  well  pleated  to  hear  him^us  cbaracterixed,  as  uniting  th^ 
attributes  of  their  two  great  eneipiei^i  the  Tuteb-a&d  Fope^  in  one. 

VOL.   IV.  N  N 
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thou  get'st  ;not  my  sword ;    but  take  my  pistol,  if 
thou  wilt. 

P.  He7i.  Give  it  me  :  What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 
FaL  Ay,    Hal  ^   'tk  hotj    -tis  hot ;    there's  that 
.will  sack  a  city. 

-  \Thc  Prince  draws  out  a  bottle  of  sack 

,..    P.  Hen.  Wha^  is't  a  time  to  jest  and  ^dalLy  jkjw? 

[Throws  it  at  him,  and  ^t^ 
FaU  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  V\\  pierce  him.  If 
he  do  come  m  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come 
in  his,  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado^  of  -me^ 
%  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  "sir  Walter  hadi: 
Give  me  life :  which  ii  I  can  save,  so;  if  not,  bo- 
Yiour  comes  tinlooked  for,  and  there's  an  end. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV. 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.    Escursions.     Enter  the  King,    Prince 
HiENRY,  Prince  J onvy  ^ncT  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr 'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bl^isd^  too  much  >— 
Lord  John  of  Lstncaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  «did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  >I' do  beseech  yoitr^m^esty,  make  up. 
Lest  your  retirement  do  ^ma^e  your  ^IHends. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  db  feo  :-*- 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

^H^t.  Come,  niylord,   lifriU  kad  jn>u4oyour 
terit. 

T.  !Hih.  %edii ine/my  lord?  1 -do  npt nei^  your 
help: 


tMfigswtf eiYcrrtfate  pidm^ 
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And  heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  shaidd  drive. 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  thl$ ;; 
Where  stain'd  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels^  arms  trkimph  in  massacres ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long : — Come^    cousin 
Westmoreland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies ;  for  God's  sake,  come. 

[^Exeunt  Prince  John,  aud  Wsstmoebm^ik 
P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hart  deceiy'd  me>  Ldiir 
caster, 
I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother^  John ; 
But  now,  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  I  saw    him    hold   lord   Percy  at  the 
point. 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior • 

P.  Hen.  O,  this  hoy. 

Lends  mettle  to  us  alL  [iEj:*«V. 

Alarums.     Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  King!   they  grow  lik^  Hydraps' 
heads : 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them<-^What  art  thou. 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  king  himself ;  who,  Douglas,  giieves 
at  heart. 
Ho  many  of  his  shadows  thou  harfit  m^t^ 
And  not  the  very  king.     I  have  two  boys. 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself  about  the  field ; 
But,  seeing  thou  falFst  on  me  so  lucdi^ily, 
I  will  assay  thee ;  so  defend  thyseMv 

Doug.  1  fear,  thou  art  another  countf^if^  ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  b€»r'8t  thi^  lifce  ^.  kii^  x 
But  mine,  I  am  sure,  thou  aH^  lA^&t  jthi99  b?^ 

N  N  a 
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And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  Jight;  the  King  being  in  danger^  enter 
Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head^  vile  Scot,  ot  thou  art 
like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !  the  spirits 
Of  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales,  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay. 

[They  Jight;  Douglas  Jlies. 
Cheerly,  my  lord ;  How  fares  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent. 
And  so  hath  Clifton ;  I'll  to  Clifton  straight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while : , 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  showed,  thqu  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven !  they  did  me  too  much  injury, 
That  ever  said^  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end. 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  sav'd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton,  FU  to  sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  [Exit  King  Henky. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  I  mistake  not,    thou  art  Harry  Mon- 
mouth. 
P.  Hen.  Thou  speak*st  as  if  I  would  deny  my 

name. 
Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 
P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  sec 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Percy,' 
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To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign. 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  And  'would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine! 

P.  Hen.  ril  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  from  thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
ril  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities*  , 

\They  Jight. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Hal  Well  said,   Hal !   to  it,  Hal !— Nay,  you 
shall  find  no  boy*s  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  Douglas  ;    he  fights  with  Fastaff,    wh6 
falls  down  as  if  he  were  deadj  and  exit  Dougx^as. 
Hotspur  is  wounded^  and  falls. 

Hot.  O,    Harry,   thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my 

youth  :^ 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life. 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
They  wound  my  thoughts,  worse  than  thy  sword 

my  flesh : 
But  thought's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.*     O,  I  could  prophesy, 

^  O,  Harry y  thou  hast  robb*d  me  of  my  youth  .*]  Shakspeairt 
has  chosen  to  make  Hot^ur  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  but  there  is,  I  believe,  no  authority  for  the  fact*  Holin* 
shed  says,  **  The  king  slew  that  day  with  his  own  hand  six  and 
thirty  persons  of  his  enemies.  The  other  [i.  e*  troop]  of  his  party, 
encouraged  by  his  doinss,  fought  valiantly,  and  slew  the  Lord 
Percy,  called  Henry  Iiotspur.''  Speed  says  Percy,  was  killed 
by  an  unknown  hanoi    Maloxs. 
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But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  on  my  tongue  : — ^No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 

And  food  for [^Dies. 

P  Hen.  For  worms,  brave  Percy :  Fare  thee  well, 
great  heart ! — 
Ill-weav*d  ambition,  how  much  art  thoa  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  b^pdy  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough : — ^This  earth,  that  bears  thee  dead 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal  :— 
But  let  my  favom*s  hide  thy  mangled  face  ;^ 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf^  I'll  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven ! 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
Put  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph !— • 

[He  sees  Falstaff  on  the  gromid. 
What !  old  acquaintance !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  ?  Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer^  to-day. 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray : — 

those  proud  titles  thou  hast  lu^nt^  me;  &c.3  Hotspur  m 


his  last  moments  endeavours  to  console  hunself.  The  glory  of  the 
prince  voounds  Ms  thoughts;  but  thought^  being  dependent  on  life, 
must  cease  ^ith  it,  and  will  soon  be  at  an  end.  Lifcy  on  which 
ikot^ht  depends,  is  itself  of  no  great  value,  being  ihtfool  and 
fport  o£tim€;  of  timey  which  with  all  its  dominion  over  sublo- 
mry  things,  nmst  itself  at  last  be  stopped.    Johnson. 

•  ■  But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled Jace  ;]  He  coven 
Ills  fkce  with  a  scarf,  to  hide  the  ^hastliness  of  dea^. 

J  — -  so  fax  a  deer-^']  There  is  in  these  lines  a  vefy  natural 
imxtore  of  the  serious  tjA  ludicrous,  product  by^  tiie  view  ef 
Percy  and  Faktaff. 
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EmboweU'd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by  ; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  moble  Percy  lie.  l[EMt. 

Fal.  [Rising  slmvlif. "J  Embowelled!  if  thou  •em- 
bowel me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to  powder  loe^ 
and  eat  sne  too,  to-morrow,  'JSblood,  'twas  time 
to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  terma^gant  Scot  had  paiil 
me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  ?  I  lie,  I  am  110 
counterfeit :  To  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for  h^ 
is  but  the  coontetfeit  of  a  man^  who  h^tli  not  the 
life  of  a  man :  but  to  counterfeit  dyii\g,  whaa  it 
man  diereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no  eounterfek,  but 
Ibbe  true  and  perfect  image  of  life  indeed.  ^Iht 
iietter  part  of  valour  is-r-discretion ;  in  Ae  «Kfaicb 
i^etter  part,  I  have  saved  my  life.  '2round8,  I  aw 
afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  deodl; 
How,  if  he  -sliould  coutiterfeit  too,  and  rise^  I 
am  afraid  he  would  prove  the  better  counterfeit. 
Therefore  I'll  make  him  sure :  ytja,  and  I'll  swear 
i  tilled  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise^  as  well  as  I^ 
Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  ^ee^ 
me.  Therefore,  sirrah,  [Stubbing  him.l  with  a 
new  wound  in  your  thigh,  come  you  along  with 
-me. 

{Takes  Horspuit  mi  his  back. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  Joutf. 

P.  Men.  Come,  brother  John,  foil  bravely  hast 
thou  flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But,  soft!  whomihave  we bea^^ 

Bdd  you  .not  tell  me,  this  &t.ma3i\was  dead  ? 

P. Men.  I  did;  I. saw  him  dead,  buefifbks^ >smd 
bleeding 

Upon  the  ground. 

Art  thou  alive  ?  or  is  it  phantasy 

That  {>lay8  xipon  our^cyesight  ?  l  ipr'yduHS^ 
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We  will  not  trust  our  eyes^  without  our  cars : — 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem^st. 

Fal.  No^  that's  certain ;  I  am  ndt  a  double  man  :* 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
TTiere  is  Percy :  [Throwing  the  body  down*]  if  your 
father  will  do  me  any  honour,  so ;  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either  earl 
or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  saw 
thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didst  thou? — ^Lord,  lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying  ! — I  grant  you  I  was  down,  and 
out  of  breath ;  and  so  was  he :  but  we  rose  both  at 
an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury 
clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  so ;  if  not,  let  them, 
that  should  reward  valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their 
own  heads.  TU  take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him 
this  wound  in  the  thigh :  if  the  man  were  alive, 
and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece 
of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  Thi&  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I 
heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,    brother 

John. 

Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I'll  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[^  Retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat,  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let's  to  the  highest  of  the  field. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[^E^veunt  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

Fal.  I'll  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him !  If  I  do  grow  great, 

*  ^- —  a  double  man  .*]  That  is,  I  am  not  Fal8tafi[,and  Percy 
togedier,  tboogh  haying  Percy  on  my  back,  I  seem  dbuble. 
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ril  grow  less ;   for  FU  purge,   and  leave  sack^   aad 
live  cleanly^  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 

l^Eait,  bearing  off  the  Body. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

The  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  King  Henry,  Prince 
Henry,  Prince  John,  Westmoreland,  and 
Others^  with  Worcester,  and  Versos,  prisoners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebelHon  find  rebuke.— 
Ill-spirited  Worcester !  did  we  not  send  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  would'st  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary  ? 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
iflad  been  alive  this  hour,  . 
If,  like  a  christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

IVor.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd  me  to ; 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon 
too: 
Other  offeliders  we  will  pause  upon.— 

[^Ej;eunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he 
saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear, — fled  with  the  rest ; 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.    At  my  tent 
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The  Douglas  is ;  ind  I  beseech  yam  grice, 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to 
you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong : 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure^  ransomeless,  and  free : 
His.  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day. 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
£ven  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

JST.  Hen.  Then  this  remains,— that  we  divide  our 
power.— 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmoreland^ 
Towards  York  shall  bend  yon,  with  your  dearest 

speed. 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who^  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms  : 
Myself,— and  you,  son  Karry,— will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower,  and  the  earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, 
lict  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.    [^ETeunf. 
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